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PREFACE 


THE aim of this monograph is indicated by 
its title. Its primary object is to give an 
exposition of the principles and details of the 
apology of Origen; but for that end it has been 
deemed advisable to give a full account of the 
work which he sought to refute, as well as to 
discuss the problems connected therewith. The 
analysis of the ‘True Word’ is the result of an 
independent study of the fragments preserved 
by Origen; but I have tested my own con- 
clusions by reference to all the relative litera- 
ture to which I had access, notably to the works 
of Keim, Aubé, and Pelagaud. It has been too 
much the custom of Church historians (with 


some conspicuous exceptions such as Baur) to 
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disparage the work of Celsus as a contemptible 
tissue of sophistry and slander: to what extent 
this is a true representation, every reader of 
this book may judge for himself. According 
to the view here presented, the key to the 
philosophical and religious position of Celsus 
may be found in the similarity of his attack 
to that of Julian. Both revered the same 
theological master, both held the same theory 
of the national religions, the same philosophy 
of polytheism; and, as a consequence, both 
adopted the same attitude towards Christianity. 
Celsus was not the first of the Greek thinkers 
who believed, or professed to believe, in the 
reconciliation of philosophical theism with the 
worship of the gods of the people; but he was 
the first who had, at the same time, a compe- 
tent knowledge of Christianity, and saw clearly 
that between that view and Christianity no 
compromise was possible. In this consists the 
importance of Celsus in the history of religious 
thought. 

The work, it may be added, was almost 


wholly written before the publication of Hatch’s 
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‘Hibbert Lecture’; but indirectly it may serve 
to throw some light on the question raised in 
that fascinating book. 

I desire to acknowledge my obligations to the 
Rev. William Patrick, B.D., Kirkintilloch, and 
the Rev. George Gardiner, B.D., Kirknewton, 
who have read the proofs and made many 


valuable suggestions, 


is i; aan . fees 
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THE ATTACK OF CELSUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ‘TRUE WORD’—ITS DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


THE ‘True Word’? of Celsus marks an important 
stage in the development of the conflict between 
Hellenism and Christianity. The vague monstrous 
charges against which the earlier apologists had to 
contend were no longer heard, or were repeated only 
by superficial observers who echoed the ery of igno- 
rant fanaticism. With the attack of Celsus the dis- 
tinctive tenets of the Christian system are seen to be 
clearly apprehended by a vigorous and subtle repre- 

Origen calls it indifferently Adyos dAnOfs (Pref., c. 4) and &AnOhs 
Adyos (ii. 1; iii. 1; iv, 62; viii. 76). The latter form is adopted by 
the latest editor, Koetschau, in his Prolegomena to a critical edition 
which has not yet appeared (Leipzig, 1889: Pref., p. iv). Ihave used 


the editions of Spencer (Cambridge, 1658) and Lommatzsch, vols. 
xviii.-xx. (Berlin, 1845-46), 
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sentative of Greek philosophy. Herein lies the 
unique significance of his work. That he has some- 
times confused what we deem to be catholic truth 
with the vagaries of Gnostic speculation, that he has 
misinterpreted the details of some dogmas, is true; 
but, on the whole, he has an accurate conception of 
the great essentials of Christianity, its distinctive 
position and claims. Even from a purely historical 
or literary point of view, few records are more inter- 
esting than this survival of an ancient yet ever- 
recurring conflict: to the student of apologetics it is 
of the deepest import. The very fact of such an 
attack, apart altogether from its force, is an index 
of the progress of the Gospel. It is to the credit 
of Celsus that he was the first to recognise that the 
time for silence and contempt had passed, and that 
the new faith was not to be put in the same rank 
with the numberless claimants on the credulity of 
the populace, but was a phenomenal force demanding 
serious inquiry. The method of attack has determined 
the character of the defence, and some sections of both 
have become antiquated, but in its leading ideas the 
work of Celsus might have been written yesterday ; 
and though every apologetic treatise takes its form 
and colour from the age in which it was written, and 
the circumstances which called it forth, our analysis 
and presentation in systematic form of the defence of 
Origen will be defective if it does not show that the 
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great and vital principles in Christian Apologetics 
were clearly formulated and developed by him. 

The value and interest of the work depend in great 
measure on the date to which it can be definitely or 
probably assigned. An early inquirer,! with singular 
blindness, ascribed it to the age of Nero; a recent 
writer,” influenced by a dogmatic bias fatal to histori- 
cal insight, holds that Celsus was a contemporary of 
Origen, and that his book was written about 240. 
With one exception, all the statements of Origen con- 
cerning him are given as from hearsay, or are purely 
hypothetical. That exception is the statement that 
he was dead long ago.? We must therefore turn to 
the work itself, as we find it embedded in the reply 
of Origen. There we find indications somewhat in- 
definite, yet sufficient to establish a reasonable prob- 
ability that the work was written between 169 and 
176, when Marcus Aurelius was sole ruler, or between 
176 and 180, when the empire was under the joint 
sway of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus.* 

The position of the Church, both in its internal 
and external relations, seems to point to that period. 

1 P, Faydit, 1695. 

* Volkmar—Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, pp. 80, 164, 165. 

* H8n wal wdrda vexpod—Pref., c. 4. 

No satisfactory argument can be based on the coincidences be- 
tween Celsus and Minucius Felix, as the date of the latter and his 
relation to Tertullian are matters of keen controversy. For an in- 


teresting résumé of the relative literature, see an article by Massebieau, 
‘Revue de |’Histoire des Religions,’ vol. xv. p. 316. 
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Gnostic teaching is in full vigour. Marcionitism is 
a living force! Celsus speaks of a body which, be- 
cause of its relative greatness or authority, he calls 
the “Great Church,’? and yet refers to the teaching 
of the Ophites as Christian. Origen supposes that 
this was done by Celsus in ill faith, but in this he 
erred. We may therefore think of a time when the 
essentially unchristian character of the source of their 
teaching had not yet been formally recognised. The 
reference to the tenets of various obscure heretical 
sects which had escaped the search of Origen tends 
to throw back the date to a period immediately sub- 
sequent to their first promulgation. In speaking of 
such as illustrating the tendency to continuous schisms 
in the Church, Celsus makes mention of the followers 
of Marcellina,* who, according to Irenzeus,° came to 
tome in the episcopate of Anicetus. From such in- 
dications it is clear that the ‘True Word’ cannot 
have been written before 170. Against this in favour 
of an earlier date has been urged the allusion to 
Antinous, who was drowned in 130, it being deemed 
impossible that the worship of that favourite of 
Hadrian could long survive the emperor himself. 
But it is evident from the medals and inscriptions, 

1 vi. 51-53, 74, 29. 

2 ray amd pweydAns exkAnalas ToUTO duodoyoUvTwy—yv. 59. 

® vii. 40. 4 vy, 62. 

5 Tren. con. Heres., i. 25, 6. Anicetus was bishop, 155-165 
(Lightfoot’s Clement, vol. i. p. 327). 
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and even from the words of Origen, that the worship 
of Antinous had not ceased by the middle of the 
third century.! 

This view is confirmed by a consideration of the 
relation of the Church to the empire. It was a time 
of persecution.2, Keim may be in error in holding that 
there is convincing evidence of a general persecution ; 
but the conditions are not satisfied by the theory of 
a few sporadic cases. The view that the passages 
quoted only express a pious wish on the part of a 
bitter enemy is grotesque.* The endeavour to pro- 
pitiate the Christians at the close, unless it be re- 
garded as ironical, is adverse to the supposition of a 
general persecution ; or it may be an indication that 
it had begun to decline, or had lasted long enough to 
prove to an acute observer its futility as a method of 
suppressing Christianity. 

When the work was written, the barbarians were 
threatening the stability of the empire The lan- 
guage suggests a measure of alarm greater than was 
likely to be created by the first threatened onset, but 
which would be natural in view of former experience. 

1 In Dietrichson’s monograph on “ Antinoos” ample proof may be 
found. He quotes inscriptions (p. 327) of dates from 180-183, and 
shows that games were celebrated in his honour down at least to 
221 (p. 331). Cf. iii. 36. 

2 1.3; ii. 45; viii, 39, 49, 69. 

% Jachmann—De Celso Philosopho (1836), Pelagaud—Etude sur 


Celse, p. 201. 
4 viii. 68. 
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We are therefore not to think of the collision with 
the Marcomanni in 166, but of a later attack which, 
in the judgment of one well qualified to read the 
signs of the times, was near at hand. The conditions 
seem adapted to some date between the defeat of 
Avidius Cassius in 175,.and the disasters that befell 
the empire at the hands of the Parthians and Marco- 
manni in 178. 

Celsus, if Origen quotes accurately, speaks now of 
one ruler, now of more than one.’ By most writers 
it has been assumed that the phrase “the present 
rulers” points to a joint sovereignty. It is doubtful 
whether the phrase necessarily refers to the chief 
rulers, and not generally to persons in authority. 
When enforcing the duty of loyalty, especially in 
view of the irruptions of the barbarians, he speaks 
of the danger of the king being left alone. Would a 
writer have dared to speak of one when two were 
reigning ? or to speak of two when there was but 
one sovereign? The probabilities are in favour of the 
view of a single ruler. Accustomed to joint rulers 
for a long series of years, the writer is more likely to 
have made a slip when he spoke of more than one 
than when he spoke of one. Perhaps we may find a 
solution by fixing on the transition period when the 
Emperor Aurelius was sole ruler, and the assumption 
of a colleague was on the eve of being accomplished. 


1 6 BactAets—viii. 68, 73. of viv BaotAevovres—viii. 71. 
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In that case the ‘True Word’ probably appeared in 
176. 

In regard to the place of composition, the strength 
of the imperial instinct everywhere revealed, the 
type of Jew personified, the aristocratic tone, the 
spirit of his environment, above all, the knowledge 
of heresies of Western origin, of which, with all his 
love of knowledge and desire to know all heresies, 
Origen had never heard,! all seem to point to Rome. 

Of the writer himself we know little. Celsus was 
a common name.? Our Celsus had visited Phecenicia, 
Palestine, and Egypt, and may have been in Persia. 
He obviously belonged to the class of which Plutarch 
speaks, who visited foreign countries not to do busi- 
ness, but to gather materials for theological studies.’ 
And there our positive knowledge ends. Accepting 
the suggestion of Origen that he was an Epicurean, 
many writers have sought to identify him with that 
friend of Lucian to whom the ‘ Pseudomantis’ was 
dedicated. The theory has been elaborated by Keim 
with great industry and subtlety.t | He succeeds in 
proving that Origen was thinking of that Celsus, but 


Lv. 62, 

* Spencer, Annot., 2, 3; Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort., p. 276 ; 
Pelagauds pp. 152-154. 

* Plutarch’s description of Cleombrotus might pass for a portrait 


of Celsus: iA08eduwy kal pirouabhs . . . Kat cuvivyey isroplay olov 
bAny pirocoplas Oeodroylay . . . TéAOS éxovans.—Plutarch, De Orac. 


Defectu (Reiske, vii. 613), 
+ Op. cit., p. 275 et seq. 
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that is all. For the evidence of Origen in this matter 
is of little value. The treatise had been sent to him 
by Ambrose, who desired him to reply to it.1 Origen 
had heard that there were two persons of the name of 
Celsus—“ both Epicureans, the one of an earlier date 
in the time of Nero, the other in the time of Hadrian 
or later.”? But the teaching of the book is at vari- 
ance with this assumption, and the fact puzzles him 
ereatly. He seizes on every point that can be con- 
strued as showing any affinity to Epicureanism, not 
solely for the purpose of discrediting the criticism of 
Celsus, but partly to satisfy himself in regard to a 
perplexing problem. That Celsus was a great admirer 
of Plato, that in many things he spoke as a Platonist, 
that he quoted Plato as an authority whether he 
agreed with him or not, Origen plainly saw and ad- 
mitted.? And on several occasions his own argu- 
ments are of no validity unless on the assumption 
that his opponent was a Platonist, and a believer in 
Providence. In perplexity he suggests the true solu- 
tion. “He has studiously kept back his Epicurean 
views, or, as some one might say, had afterwards 
changed to a better system, or, as another might say, 
had only the same name as the Epicurean.’* The 
last seems the true view. The arguments in favour of 
the identification of the author of the ‘True Word’ 


1 Pref. 4 and 1; viii. 76. oe A -? 
3 yi, 47; iv. 88; i. 32. 4fy.64.. Ch i 8 * ti, 27, 590,/00s 7, 6. 
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with the friend of Lucian are briefly these: They 
were contemporaries, they visited the same countries, 
they both wrote on magic, they possessed the same 
temperament and intellectual characteristics. That 
they were contemporaries, and visited the same coun- 
tries, is true; but nothing else is established.t It is 
a mistake to transform the mere hypothesis of Origen 
into a direct affirmation. Celsus, the friend of Lucian, 
wrote a work on magic, about whose beauty and 
utility Lucian speaks highly.? Origen had heard of 
this, and finding an inconsistency between the posi- 
tion adopted in that work and that assumed in his 
attack on Christianity, attributed it to the unscrupu- 
lous character of a bitter controversialist. “See here 
how he seems to admit the existence of magic! I do 
not know if he be the same who has written books 
against magic.”® But, apart from any other considera- 
tion, a writer like Celsus, vain of his universal culture 
and impatient of second-hand knowledge, would cer- 
tainly have alluded to his own studies on that subject, 
.and would not have fortified his own conclusions by 
referring to the views of some physician whom he 
had met with in the course of his travels* The 


1 Much stress has been put by Keim (pp. 290, 291) and Aubé (‘La 
Polemique Paienne 2d la Fin du II® Sidcle,’ p. 172) on the parallel 
passage about the Egyptian temples found in Lucian (Imagines, ec. 11): 
ef. iii. 17. But nothing can be based on a metaphor so natural. It 
is also used by Clement (Paid., iii. c. 2, s. 4, Dindorf). 

* Pseudomantis, c. 25. = £ @6,. ° Of.:33: 

‘vi. 41. Cf. i, 26, 28, 36, 38; viii. 58, &c. 
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closing chapter of the ‘Pseudomantis’ contains the 
crucial passage on the point in controversy! “I 
have deemed it fitting,” says Lucian, “to write 
these things, to show my goodwill to a dear com- 
rade, whom I hold in honour above all men for his 
wisdom and love of truth, his gentle manners, his 
moderation, his tranquillity of life, and courteous in- 
tercourse with others; and, further, as a work pleas- 
ing to thee, to defend Epicurus as a man truly holy 
and divine in nature, who alone knew beauty along 
with truth, and is the liberator of those who wait on 
his teaching.” Keim, followed by Aubé,? sees in this 
passage convincing evidence for the identification of 
the two, and declares that one must be almost blind 
who does not see in this description of Lucian’s 
friend the very portrait of the author of the ‘True 
Word. Many a bitter controversialist has been 
gentle outside the sphere of controversy, but the 
whole tone of the work of Celsus indicates an im- 
passioned spirit strong in his love and keen in his 
hate. That Lucian and Celsus were both men of 
large tolerance who might have retained their friend- 
ship, however widely they differed in their theologi- 
cal views, is nothing to the point, for the words of 
Lucian assume that their views were identical. Epi- 
curus is described as one “who had seen into the 
nature of things and alone knew the truth in them.” ® 


+ ©, 61. * Keim, p. 287. Aubé, p. 168. 3 Pseudo., c. 25. 
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Celsus never mentions his name. He would never 
have assented to the estimate of him which he is 
assumed to support. In the eyes of Lucian, Epicurus 
is an emancipator. A thinker, who, though in one 
point of view an agnostic, is yet a believer in Provi- 
dence, who would not have men offend against God 
even in thought, who professes to believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and to be adverse to any teach- 
ing which weakens faith in a future state of reward 
and punishment, is clearly no disciple of the emanci- 
pator. The only passage of a distinctively Epicurean 
tone is the striking chapter in which he scoffs at the 
Christian conception of God’s special interest in man, 
by maintaining that the animals are in some respects 
more divine than man, and in all respects equal to 
him. But the motive there is mainly controversial, 
and on the ground of such teaching Celsus is no more 
to be held an Epicurean than Arnobius,' who from 
apologetic motives goes even further than he in de- 
grading man. It is altogether wide of the mark to 
adduce the scurrilous nature of some of the details of 
the attack on Christianity, as a testimony that he 
could not have belonged to the grave and dignified 
school of the Platonists ;” for, to say nothing of the 
fact that the most abusive sections are put into the 


1 Ady. Gentes, ii. 16. 
* As Philippi—‘ De Celsi . . . philosophandi genere ’—who, how- 
ever, fully acknowledges Celsus’s obligations to Plato. 
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mouth of a Jew, and are a true representation of the 
Jewish slanders of Christianity, Celsus throughout 
his work is above all things an assailant, and does 
not hesitate to bring forward arguments mutually 
destructive. The school to which he belonged cannot 
be gathered from the details, but from the principles 
which underlie them, and from his own positive teach- 
ing. No one can read the work itself and suppose 
that the writer is an Epicurean. He is too independ- 


ent to belong to any school, and had a system of his” 


own which he proposed to elaborate, but the ground- 
tone is essentially Platonic. In this respect, Celsus 
does not stand alone. The attack of Julian is in most 
respects similar to his.2 He is the intellectual de- 
scendant of Celsus, and from his school we may learn 
the type of his progenitor. The. author of the ‘True 
Word’ could not have been of the same school as the 
friend of Lucian, for there could be no intellectual 
sympathy between Lucian and him. Lucian saw that 
philosophy by its interpretation of the national re- 
ligions had destroyed them irrecoverably ; Celsus be- 
lieved in the possibility of a modus vivendi. Celsus 
had great reverence for the past and abhorred novelty ; 
Lucian revelled in sheer intellectual wantonness, and 

1 viii. 76. 

2 See notes to chap. ii. passem. It is singular that Keim, while 
pointing out the influence of Celsus on Hierocles and Porphyry (pp. 


258, 259), has not noted the close connection between Celsus and 
Julian. 
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applied the scalping-knife with equal relish and keen- 
ness to the gods of Greece, the speculations of phil- 
osophers, and the new cults, grotesque or monstrous. 
That diversity of national religions which Celsus held 
to be divinely ordered, is in the judgment of Lucian 
a proof that there is no sound basis for a theology at 
allt Ina word, the identification can only be main- 
tained on the supposition of Origen, that he renounced 
Epicureanism and became a Platonist; or Origen’s 
charge of wilful suppression of his opinions must be 
sustained, and in attacking Christianity from the 
standpoint of Platonism he was only acting a part, 
just as when he assumed the mask of a Jew or seemed 
to acknowledge magic. But of this there is no indi- 
cation, and there was no advantage in it, nor necessity 
for it. The work of Celsus is so valuable just because 
it is the work of a Platonist. An antagonist like 
Lucian, who regards Christianity as only one of the 
many manifestations of religious folly, is of less inter- 
est in the development of Christian thought than one 
who, if not a consummate hypocrite, was a man of 
deeply religious temperament, and was opposed to 
Christianity alike on the grounds of patriotism, re- 
ligion, and philosophy. 

Whatever obscurity may attach to our knowledge 
of the man and his age, our knowledge of the work 
itself is clear and definite. Origen not only makes 


1 Zeus Trag., c. 42. 
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large quotations from it, but he quotes as a rule in 
order, and tells us when he alters the order! To 
accuse him of mutilation or suppression is ridiculous.” 
With the speculations or digressions of Celsus on 
questions which had no direct reference to Christi- 
anity he was not concerned; his only aim was to 
render innocuous the poisonous shafts, so that by them 
the weak in faith might not be wounded. Hence some 
sections of the positive teaching may be imperfect, but 
no part of his attack on Christianity is lost. Origen 
expresses again and again his determination to leave 
no statement untested, even those which seem child- 
ish.? To what extent the occasional want of connec- 
tion may be due to Origen or Celsus it is difficult to 
say. Origen, who had the ‘True Word’ before him, 
frequently alludes to its want of order, which he at- 
tributes to passion and hatred.t But though Celsus 
was an enemy, he was a skilful enemy, and marshalled 
his arguments in the manner best fitted for his end. 
He marred the unity of his work by sacrificing every- 
thing to effectiveness. He cannot be freed from the 
charge of repetition; but, apart from his peculiar 
dislike of certain Christian dogmas which are always 
crossing his vision, this was a necessary consequence 

1 vy, 34. 2 As Aubé and Pelagaud. 

8 vy. 28; ii. 20; iv. 18; v. 58, &. Cyril (c. Jul., ii. 38 D), on the 
contrary, omits some of the charges of Julian as being too blas- 


phemous. 
4 cuyKexupevws eipnueva dia bAns Tis BlBAov—i, 40. 
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of the method of attack which he adopted. To attack 
Christ and Christianity in the person of a Jew was 
a masterstroke of policy; but it was impossible for 
Celsus to make this attack in two sections, and after- 
wards, from his own philosophical position, to assail 
Christianity, without repetition and some disorder. 
As the reply of Origen bears directly on the attack, 
its significance can only be fully understood after a 
detailed account of the work of Celsus. The following 
analysis is the result of a careful study of the pass- 
ages quoted or only obscurely suggested by Origen: 
an endeavour has been made to supply connecting 
links where they seemed necessary; and the aim of 
the writer has been to retain, so far as that was 
possible in an analysis, somewhat of the tone as well 
as the substance of the ‘True Word. 


18 


CHAPTER 1 
ANALYSIS OF THE ‘TRUE WORD.’ 


ANY division of the work of Celsus into books is more 
or less arbitrary. The reply of Origen is divided into 
eight books; but this division proceeded on the simple 
principle of securing a measure of uniformity in the 
length of the various books, and had no reference to 
any such divisions in the ‘True Word.’! The work is 
formed of two unequal parts. The first part contains 
the Preface and the attack on Christ in the person of a 
Jew ;2 the second part contains the objections brought 
forward by Celsus in his own person.? Two indica- 
tions only are given by Origen in regard to the arrange- 
ment of this second section. From iu. 1-v. 65 we can 
find no suggestion in Origen bearing on the division 
adopted by Celsus: this section is directed chiefly 
against the Incarnation. At v. 654 he enters on an 


1 vii, 70; iii, 81; vi. 81. 2 +b mpoolusov avtov Kal €&7js—ili 1. 
3 &s amd idlov mpocdmrov—iii. 1. 
+ eberdQwuev Toy Adyov: mpdrepov bt boa—y. 65. 
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examination of the Christian dogmas as contrasted 
with philosophy; at vii. 621 he “passes to another 
point ”»—to the defence of polytheism, partly on re- 
ligious, partly on political grounds. The plan of his 
book may be represented in rough outline as follows ; 
buc it is to be noted that these are only the ruling 
ideas in each division, and that the same thoughts are 
often repeated and found in all. Part J—I. The 
Preface (i. 1-27); II. Attack by the Jew (a) on 
Christ Himself (i. 27-i. 71); (0) on Jewish Chris- 
tians (ii. 1-ii. 79). Part I7—I. The Incarnation and 
cognate questions (ill. l-v. 65); II. Contrast between 
Christianity and philosophy (v. 65-vu. 62); IJI. De- 
fence of philosophical polytheism (vii. 62-viil. 76).? 


Part I. 


Christian associations are secret, and contrary to 
law.’ Christianity depends on Judaism, which is a 
barbarian system of doctrine. Barbarians deserve 


1 Sraduev 8 exeiOev—vii. 62. 

* Keim divides the second part thus: 1. Refutation from the 
standpoint of philosophy (iii. 1-v. 65). 2. Refutation of particular 
doctrines from the standpoint of the history of philosophy (v. 65- 
vii. 62). 3. Attempts to convert and reconcile the Christians (vii. 
62-end). Aubé divides thus: 1. Objections to the appearance of 
God in the world, and polemic against the puerile legends of the Jews 
(iii. l-v. 41). 2. Objections to the Christian sect —its ethics and 
theology (v. 41-vii. 58). 3. Same as Keim. Pelagaud gives no 
divisions, and regards the Preface as ending at i. 12. 
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credit for what they have found out; but in judging 
and confirming what such have discovered, and in 
drawing rules for virtuous living therefrom, the 
Greeks are superior.t Christians do well to work 
and teach in secret: death hangs over them. In their 
exposure to peril there is, however, nothing singular : 
philosophers like Socrates incurred similar dangers.” 
Their ethical teaching is neither very lofty nor new; 
it is common to all philosophers.’ So is it with their 
abhorrence of idols. They rightly hold that gods, 
made by the hands of men often worthless and im- 
moral, are not gods. Long before them Heraclitus 
said, “As well hold converse with walls as worship 
lifeless things as deities.’* Do you point to the 
seeming testimony of miraculous powers? Christ 
Himself, not less than His followers, owed His power 
to the names of demons and incantations. And yet 
with strange contradiction He expelled from His 
kingdom those who learned the same methods, and 
boasted like Him of the power of God. If He ex- 
pelled them justly, while He Himself was guilty as 
they, He was worthless; if He was not worthless, 
neither are they.2. Though I hold them foolish in 
running into peril, I do not say that a man who 
adheres to a system of thought, if its doctrine is good, 
should become an apostate, or pretend that he has 
done so, or openly deny it. But no one should adopt 
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opinions without reason as a guide. To believe with- 
out a reason is to act like the devotees of Demeter or 
Mithras, or those who worship the phantoms of Hecate. 
In the case of both, wicked men take advantage of 
those who are easily deceived, and lead them whither 
they will. For what say the Christians? “Do not 
examine, but believe’ Thy faith will save thee.” 
And in utter contempt of reason they add, “ Wisdom 
in this world is evil, but folly is good.”? I know all 
things,’ and have no need for myself to inquire; but 
if they keep saying “Do not examine,” they must 
teach what is the nature of the things of which they 
speak, and whence they are drawn.* } 
The wisest of nations, cities, and men in every age 
have held by certain general principles of thought 
and action: to this ancient tradition the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians and Indians, Samothracians and 
Druids, alike adhere; but the Jews and Moses have 
no part nor lot in it. I pass by those who explain 
away the Mosaic records by plausible allegorising.® 
The Mosaic account in regard to the age of the world 
is false: the flood being in the time of Deucalion was 
comparatively recent. Neither the teaching nor the 
institutions of Moses have any claim to originality. 
He appropriated doctrines which he had heard from 
men and nations of repute for wisdom.’ He borrowed 
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the rite of circumcision from the Egyptians. He 
deluded goatherds and shepherds into the belief that 
there was one God—whom they called the Highest, or 
Adonai, or the Heavenly, or Sabaoth, or whatever 
names they please to give to this world—and there 
their knowledge ceased. It is of no import whether 
the God over all be called by the name that is usual 
among the Greeks, or that which obtains among the 
Indians or Egyptians, Because of their ignorance the 
Jews were led astray, and under the training of Moses 
were addicted to sorcery and the worship of angels.” 
Passing by, meanwhile, the distinctive tenets of 
Judaism, I consider first the claims of Christ. He at 
least has none of the prestige of antiquity; He began 
His teaching but a very few years ago.? The belief of 


Christians that He was the Son of God reposes in no 


way on reasoning, and is worthy of its adherents, men 
almost without exception plebeian in rank and cul- 
ture. His religion claims to supersede Judaism. What 
might a Jew say of Him and to Him ?* 


I.—1. He invented His birth froma virgin. He was 
born in a Jewish village, of a poor woman who earned 
her bread by spinning. Convicted of adultery with 
one Panthera, a soldier, she was thrust out by her 
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husband, and wandering about secretly gave birth to 
Jesus.t Compelled by His poverty to leave His native 
country, He went to Egypt as a hired servant, and 
there learned miraculous arts. Returning home, 
elated because of His powers, He gave out that He 
was a God. This account is more credible than 
yours. God cannot love a corruptible body. Was 
it at all likely that He should become enamoured 
of one who was neither wealthy nor of royal birth, 
but utterly obscure? When the carpenter drove her 
out in his hatred, why was she not preserved by 
divine power? Why did her story not meet with 
credence? What have such things to do with the 
kingdom of heaven ?? 

2. The narrative of the descent of the Spirit in the 
form of a dove at the baptism of Jesus is clearly 
untrustworthy. You say that it happened. But 
what credible witness beheld this appearance ?° Who 
heard the voice from heaven adopting you as God’s 
Son? You bring forward no evidence save your own 
word,’ and that of some one who was punished along 
with you.. Asa Jew, I believe that the Son of God 


1 This was a common Jewish calumny. See references in Hof- 
mann’s Das Leben Jesu nach den Apocryphen, pp. 90, 343. Harris 
(Apology of Aristides, p. 25) holds that “ Panthera” is merely an 
anagram on the word “ Parthenos.” 
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will come, for my prophet once said in Jerusalem 
that “the Son of God would come to judge the holy, 
and to punish the unjust.”' Why do these prophecies 
refer to you rather than to the myriads who lived 
after the prophecy? Other fanatics declared that 
they had descended from heaven. The prophecies 
referred to the events of your life may fit in with 
other events.2 Moreover, if you were the Son of 
God, why did you suffer? Your Father did not help 
you, and you could not help yourself! Again, if 
according to you every man born according to divine 
providence is a son of God, in what respect do you 
differ from any other ?# 

3. As an evidence of His divine Sonship, the nar- 
rative of the Chaldeans is of no value. They came, 
it is said, under some mysterious impulse, to worship 
the infant Jesusas God, They gave intimation thereof 
to Herod, who in his alarm slew all the children that 
had been born at the same time, with the aim of de- 
stroying Jesus along with them,—being afraid, forsooth, 
that if Jesus grew up to manhood He might become 
king in his stead!® If Herod acted on this ground, 
how happened it that you did not become a king, but, 
Son of God though you claim to be, lived so meanly, 
skulking in secret from fear,’ accompanied in your 
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wanderings by some ten or eleven men of notorious 
character, publicans and worthless sailors?! Further, 
what necessity was there for you when a child to be 
carried away into Egypt for safety? From fear of 
being slain? Why need a God be afraid of death ? 
An angel, you say, came down from heaven warning 
you and your kindred to flee. Could not the great 
God, who had already sent two angels for your sake, 
guard you, His own Son, on the spot? Everything 
tends to show that your blood is not “such ichor as 
flows in the blessed gods.” ? 

4. The old myths attributed a divine origin to 
Perseus, Amphion, AZacus, and Minos; but we have 
not believed in them, even though they wrought 
deeds truly superhuman to make their claims credible. 
But you—what have you done good or admirable in 
word or deed? When challenged in the temple, 
you displayed nothing noteworthy. Do you bring 
forward your miracles? Even if we grant the 
reality of your works of healing, your raising of 
the dead, your multiplication of the loaves—what 
is their value? They are to be put exactly in the 
same rank with the works of sorcerers who, trained 
as you were in Egypt, make a display of their miracu- 
lous powers in the market-place for the sake of a few 
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obols. They, too, drive away spirits from men, cure 
diseases by blowing upon them, invoke the souls 
of heroes, set forth costly banquets that are purely 
imaginary, and make lifeless things move as if they 
were in life. Are we bound on this account to con- 
sider them to be sons of God?} 

5. What an outrage to speak of your body as the 
body of God!? The body of God could not be such 
as yours, nor formed as yours was, nor fed as yours, 
nor could it require such a voice or such a method 
of persuasion.’ The claims and pretensions of Jesus 
show that he was a God-hated and abandoned sor- 
cerer.* 


Il. Hear now what this Jew would say to his fellow- 
countrymen who have become adherents of Jesus. 

1. For what reason have you abandoned the law 
of your fathers, and, deserting from us, have adopted 
a different name and a different manner of living? 
Your apostasy dates but from yesterday, when we 
punished Him who imposed upon you. Why do 
you dishonour the Jaw and the rites on which your 
own are based? It was the prophet of our God 
who predicted that the Son of God would come to 
men.® As for Jesus, He was justly punished: there 
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is nothing new in His stale stories about a resurrection 
from the dead and a judgment by God, a reward 
of the righteous and a fire for the unrighteous.! He 
was a braggart,” spoke falsely, and acted in a spirit 
of impiety.2 Impostors easily dupe those who are 
willing to be deceived. 

2. You charge us with not believing in Jesus as 
God. How could we, who proclaimed to all men 
the coming of one from God, treat Him with con- 
tumely when He came? Was it that we might 
be punished with greater severity than others ?# 
But how could we regard as a God one who ful- 
filled none of His promises,—above all, one who on 
His conviction shamefully fled, and was betrayed 
by those whom He called disciples? To flee and 
to be taken captive are unworthy of God. Still 
less should a Saviour, a Son of the Most High, 
have been abandoned and betrayed by those who 
had intercourse with Him, from whom He had kept 
back nothing, and whose teacher He had been.2 A 
good general is never betrayed—not even a brigand 
chief at the head of the lowest scoundrels, if they put 
any value on his services.® 

3. I pass by many things I could tell of Jesus, 
not like the fictions recorded by the disciples,’ and 
examine their chief apology. “ He foreknew all things 
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that happened to Him”!! When a man you have 
called just is seen to commit some act of injustice, or 
one whom you have called immortal is seen to be 
dead, is it any explanation to say that He foretold these 
things? You do not even say that He only seemed 
to suffer—you admit that He actually suffered. Is 
this prediction of His credible? Could the dead man 
be immortal?? What God, or demon, or man of 
prudence, foreseeing such things, would not have kept 
out of the way of dangers, instead of wilfully rushing 
into them?® Why did the traitor when forewarned 
not abandon his design, like all conspirators whose 
plots are detected ?* On all these grounds our con- 
clusion is: These things did not happen because 
they were predicted—that is impossible. Their accom- 
plishment, on the contrary, proves that the supposed 
prediction is a falsehood. For the disciples could not 
possibly have carried out their intention to betray or 
deny if they had been warned beforehand.® 

4, Look at this theory in another way. If a God 
predicted these things, their accomplishment was in- 
evitable. God, then, instead of doing good to men as 
He ought, induced those with whom He ate and drank 
to become unholy. He who feasted with God became 
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a conspirator against Him! Nay, most monstrous of 
all, God plots against His guests and makes them 
traitors !1 

5. You exalt His sufferings mainly on the ground 
that they were voluntary. But if they were the 
voluntary sufferings of a God, they could not have 
been grievous or bitter.2 Why then does He ery aloud, 
and wail, and pray for escape, “Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass” ?% You have failed to give 
your fictions an air of credibility.4| Some of you, like 
drunken men laying hands on themselves, have cor- 
rupted the first text of the Gospel in a threefold, 
fourfold, or manifold fashion, and modified it to en- 
able you to meet all forms of objections.° 

6. The predictions of the prophets which you apply 
to Jesus may be applied to thousands of others with 
more credibility than to Him. The coming one whom 
they spoke of was a mighty prince, Lord of all nations 
and armies.’ Such a plague as Jesus they never an- 
nounced.® His divinity should have been self-evident, 
like the sun, which, while illuminating all things, first 
manifests itself.2 You use sophisms and define the 
Son of God as the absolute Logos. But, on your own 
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showing, your Logos is not a pure and holy Logos, but 
a man most shameful who was crucified? If your 
Logos were the Son of God, we would be at one with 
you. In your genealogies you represent Jesus as hav- 
ing sprung from the first man and the Jewish kings. 
If the carpenter’s wife had been of such noble lineage, 
she could not have been ignorant of it.” 

7. What illustrious or godlike action was achieved by 
Jesus? Did He put to scorn the men that attacked 
Him ?? Could He say, “The deity himself will set me 
free whenever I wish” ?* No god avenged Him: the 
judge who condemned Him met with no fate like that 
of Pentheus, who became mad and was torn in pieces. 
Those who put on His head the crown of thorns did so 
with impunity.® If not before, why does He not now 
give some indication of His divinity? Why does 
He not punish those who insult both Him and His 
Father ? ° 

8. In His suffering He did nothing like a God. 
Was the ichor that flowed from the body on the cross 
akin to that which flows in the veins of the immortal 
gods?’ See Him greedily gaping for the vinegar, 
because He could not endure thirst like any ordinary 
man, still less like a God. You condemn us for 
ignoring your explanation of His sufferings, that He 
endured these things for the good of others, to teach us 
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to despise punishment.!_ Oh, most believing disciples ! 
On the contrary, He was punished and suffered with- 
out having been able to persuade any one in His life- 
time, not even His own disciples.2, He was not free 
from evils, not even from reproach. You will hardly 
dare to say that, after He had failed to win over the 
people in this world, He went to Hades to secure 
disciples there!* If such apologies satisfy you, why 
do you not regard as more godlike than He such as 
have died even more dishonourably ? Any robber or 
murderer of similar audacity might boast that he was 
a god on the ground that he foretold what he actually 
suffered* You now die along with Him; but His 
disciples, so far from dying with Him, openly denied 
Him.? When on earth, He drew to His side only ten 
sailors and publicans of the lowest type: how ridicu- 
lous that, now that He is dead, any one that wishes 
can persuade thousands !® 
9. By what process of reasoning were you induced 
to regard Him as the Son of God? Was it because 
you know that His punishment tock place for the 
destruction of the Father of evil?’ Have not many 
others been punished with not less ignominy than 
He?* Or was it because He healed the lame and the 
1 ii. 38, * ii, 39, 41, 42. Cf. Cyril con. Julian., vi. 213 B, C. 
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blind, and, according to your statements, raised .the 
dead ?1 Oh, light and truth! In your own records 
He expressly declares that others will employ like 
miracles who are yet wicked sorcerers. In reveal- 
ing the nature of the miracles of others, truth com- 
pelled Him to condemn His own. The same works 
cannot prove one man to be a God, another to be a 
sorcerer.” 

10. If not by His miracles, was it by His prediction 
that He would rise again after His death that you 
came to believe in His divinity ?? How many charla- 
tans have done the like to gain the ear of the populace 
and make profit by their error? Such were Zamolxis 
among the Secythians; Rhampsinitus in Egypt, who is 
said to have played with dice in Hades with Demeter, 
and returned with a golden napkin as a gift from her ; 
and many others. But the point at issue is, Did any 
one who was truly dead rise with his own body? You 
regard these as myths, and fancy that in His voice 
from the cross when He expired, in the earthquake 
and the darkness, you have a graceful and plausible 
catastrophe to the drama.* When alive He could not 
save Himself; when dead He arose and displayed His 
pierced hands! Who saw this? A_ half-frenzied 


woman, as you say, or some one implicated in the 
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same imposture, who because of a peculiar tempera- 
ment had dreamed it, or whose fancy created a phan- 
tom he desired to see,'—a very common experience,— 
or more probably some one who wished by such a lie 
to form a basis for like imposture.? 

11. If Jesus desired to show that He was truly divine, 
He ought to have disappeared straightway from the 
cross ;* or when He rose He ought to have appeared 
to the very persons that had insulted Him, to the judge 
who condemned Him, and to all men in generalt He 
had no need to conceal Himself from fear of men. 
His action was inconsistent. When He was in the 
body, and made no converts, He preached to all men 
unrestrainedly ; when He had risen, He showed Him- 
self in secret to one woman only and His own troop of 
followers. His punishment was seen by all, His re- 
surrection by one: the opposite should have been the 
case.’ If He wished to teach us to despise death, He 
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ought, when He rose, to have summoned all men 
openly to the light.’ 
12. All these things are taken from your own books: 





we need no further testimony—you are slain with your 
own weapons.2, O most high and heavenly one! 
what God, on appearing among men, meets with in- 
credulity, especially when He appears to those who 
have been waiting for Him so long?* How could we 
recognise Him who, by uttering threats and abuse, 
plainly acknowledged His inability to persuade—a 
position not worthy of a God, not even of a prudent 
man?* We believe, indeed, that there will be a resur- 
rection from the dead, and’ that we shall enjoy eternal 
life; and we believe that our Messiah will be the pat- 
tern and leader of that, to show that with God nothing 
is impossible. Where, then, is He, that we may see and 
believe Him?*® Did He come for the very purpose 
that we might not believe in Him?® No: the only 
conclusion is that Jesus was not the Messiah of God, 
but a man, and such a man as truth itself reveals and 


reason demonstrates.’ 


Part II. 


I.—1. The conflict between Jews and Christians is 
a silly conflict: it may fitly be compared to the pro- 
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verbial fight about the shadow of an ass.t_ The point 
at issue is of no weight: both believe in the predic- 
tions of the coming of a Saviour to mankind,—they 
only differ as to whether He has come or not.? 

2. The revolt of the Egyptians under Moses—for 
the Jews were Egyptians—finds its parallel in the re- 
volt of the followers of Jesus from the Jewish form 
of worship.? The same spirit of revolt is still domi- 
nant among them, so that if all men desired to become 
Christians they would not desire it.* At the outset, 
when they were few, they were of one mind; but as 
their numbers increased they split into sects and fac- 
tions. The process of division still goes on: they 
have nothing in common but the name,—in all other 
respects they are completely divided.© Their compact 
is all the more wonderful as it rests on no plausible 
basis, unless such a basis be found in revolt and the 
gain which springs from it, and the fear of those with- 
out.? Why speak of their misrepresentations of the 
ancient traditions ?° of the terrors they have invented ? 
Not that I would weaken the belief in the punishment 
of the unjust and the reward of the just,—only I object 
to their methods. As the priests of Cybele with their 
tambourines go booming around those whom they 
initiate into their rites, so do the Christians deal with 
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their votaries.!. Their faith reminds one of the Egyp- 
tian temples. As you approach you mark their splen- 
did precincts, their groves, their majestic porticoes, 
their forms of worship, full of piety and mystery ; but 
when you enter in you see that their deity is a cat, or 
an ape, or a crocodile, or a goat.2 You laugh at the 
Egyptians, though they say that their worship is not 
directed to ephemeral animals but to eternal ideas. 
In your accounts of Jesus there is nothing more ven- 
erable.’ 

3. The Greeks believed that the Dioscuri, Heracles, 
and Asclepius were men who became gods. You do 
not regard them as divine, though they achieved many 
noble deeds for the good of men; yet you say that 
Jesus after His death was seen by His own troop of 
followers. If He were seen, it was only a shadow.‘ 
Thousands will testify that they have seen Asclepius 
himself, and no phantom, engaged in the work of heal- 
ing and doing good.® No one regards Abaris the 
Hyperborean as a god, though he was borne along 
like an arrow in his flight;® nor the Clazomenian 
whose soul often left his body and went about bodi- 
less.’ In giving worship to a prisoner who was put to 
death, the Christians are doing exactly like the Getz 
in their worship of Zamolxis, and like many others.® 
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The worship paid to the favourite of Hadrian by the 
inhabitants of the city of Antinous corresponds to the 
worship paid to Jesus;! but the Egyptians will not 
brook his being compared to Zeus or Apollo.” Blind- 
ed by faith, the Christians accept the supernatural 
dogmas about Jesus,? pay Him homage as a God, 
though He was formed of a mortal and corruptible 
body. Though He laid aside these corruptible ele- 
ments would He therefore be a God? And if so, why 
not Dionysus and Asclepius?®> They jest at the 
worshippers of Zeus because the Cretans show his 
tomb; yet they themselves worship a man from a 
tomb.°® 

4, Their teaching is plainly condemned by the 
want of culture that marks its adherents. Here are 
their maxims: “Let no educated man, no man of 
wisdom or prudence, approach; but if any one be 
ignorant, or stupid, or silly, let him approach with 
confidence.” 7 By acknowledging that such are worthy 
of their God, they prove that they have only the will 


1 iii. 36. Dietrichson makes a singular application of this allusion. 
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sents the ground of his deification thus: “If the sacrificed Christ be 
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and the power to win over the foolish, the ignoble, 
slaves, women, and children.t What is the evil of 
education and liberal culture? Instead of interfering 
with the knowledge of God, does it not aid in the 
higher attainment of divine truth?2 They are like 
jugglers in the market-place, who make a display of 
their powers before senseless people, or slaves, or 
children, but will not enter into any gathering of men 
of sense.2 We can see in their own homes wool-work- 
ers, and shoemakers, and fullers—men devoid of all 
culture—who will not dare to utter a syllable in 
presence of their masters, men of gravity and insight ; 
but when they get hold of the children privately, 
they recount all sorts of marvellous things. They 
tell them to pay no heed to their father or their 
teachers, but to obey them; that the former talk idle 
tales,—that they alone can teach them how to live, 
and the secret of happiness. If they see any teacher or 
the fathers approach as they are speaking, the more 
cautious of them are alarmed. But those of greater 
impudence stimulate the children to throw off the 
reins, and whisper that they cannot give them any 
good instruction in presence of fatuous and corrupt 
men who seek to punish them; but that they will 
attain to perfect knowledge if they go with the 
women and their playmates into the women’s apart- 
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ments, or into the workshop of the fuller or the shoe- 
maker. And so saying they persuade them.! 

5. If my charge is harsh, its truth is my defence. 
Here is the proof. What is the invitation to other 
mysteries? “If any one has clean hands and a pru- 
dent tongue, is pure from all pollution, has a good con- 
science, and has lived well and justly, let him come.” 
Listen to their proclamation: “If any one is a sin- 
ner, or senseless, or silly, him will the kingdom of 
God receive.” What do you mean by a sinner but 
the thief, the housebreaker, the poisoner, the plunderer 
of churches and tombs? What other classes would a 
man invite who wished to summon a band of robbers ? ” 

6. Your defence is that God was sent to sinners. 
Why not to those without sin? What evil is it not 
to have sinned?? You say that God will receive the 
unjust man if he humble himself, but the just man 
who has always looked up to God with holy aspira- 
tions He will not receives A conscientious judge is 
unmoved by the wailing of criminals; but your God 
is influenced in His judgments by flattery rather 
than truth. I repeat, Whence arises this special 
preference for sinners?® Do you open your doors 

1 iii, 55. 
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widely to the profligate, because you can bring no 
influence to bear upon the truly good? A vain hope! 
Can any one who sins both by nature and habit be 
completely transformed either by punishment or pity ? 
The sinless are partakers of the better life “God 
ean do all things,” is your reply. Be it so. He will 
not desire what is wicked. And if, mastered by com- 
passion, He hghtens the lot of the wicked, and casts 
aside the good who will not use such means to evoke 
His sympathy, He is guilty of the grossest injustice.’ 
7. Hear other maxims of theirs: “Enslaved by 
wisdom so called, wise men reject our teaching.” 4 
What man of sense can adhere to such a system ?? 
They act hke charlatans who promise to restore 
health to the sick, but warn them to pay no heed to 
skilled physicians, to prevent the exposure of their 
ignorance. “Avoid physicians.” “Knowledge be- 
gets an unhealthy state of soul, and makes men 
stumble.’® “Attend to me: I alone will save you.” ’ 
They are like persons suffering from ophthalmia, who, 
in the presence of those similarly afflicted, charge with 
blindness men that see. I say no more about their 
teachers, but affirm that they insult God; that they 
lead evil men astray by empty hopes, by persuad- 
ing them to contemn things which are superior on 
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the ground that such abstinence will be better for 
them.? 

8. The assertion made by the Christians that a God, 
or Son of God, has descended to earth, by the Jews that 
such an one will descend, is so disgraceful that it needs 
no lengthened refutation.2, What purpose was served 
by such a descent of God? Was it to learn what was 
passing among men? Does He not know all things ? 
Or knowing, can He not by divine power correct what 
is amiss unless He send some one to be born for this 
purpose ?° Let God leave His throne empty, and every- 
thing would be overturned: to make the least change 
is to introduce chaos. Or was it because men did 
not know God, and so robbed Him of His due honour, 
that He came down in order to be known, and to dis- 
criminate between believers and unbelievers? This 
is to ascribe to your God an altogether human vanity, 
—to make Him act like a vulgar man who has risen 
to great wealth.? No, you say; not for His own sake 
does God wish to make Himself known, but for our 
salvation. Why then, after so many ages, did He 
remember to justify men, but think nothing of it 
before ?® They chatter about God in an irreverent 
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fashion. By lies about the punishment of sinners 
they wish to strike terror into the ignorant.! Their 
belief in the burning up of the world is an echo and 
misunderstanding of Greek traditions, Conflagrations 
and floods come in cycles; the flood in the time of 
Deucalion will therefore be followed by a conflagra- 
tion ; hence the Christians erroneously believe that a 
god will descend, armed with fire like a torturer.’ 

9. What is the true conception of Deity? Let us 
examine this alleged descent of God from this point 
of view. I state nothing new—only traditional be- 
liefs long admitted. God is good, and beautiful, and 
blessed, and possesses these qualities in perfection.* 
A descent among men implies a change, and of neces- 
sity a change from good to evil, from blessedness to 
wretchedness, from best to worst. It is the nature of 
a mortal to be liable to change, but of an immortal to 
be immutable. Such a change, therefore, God could 
not undergo.’ If, then, it be thus impossible for God 
to change into a mortal body, He does not really 
change, but makes the beholders fancy that He does, 
and thus is guilty of deceit and lying. In dealing 
with friends who are sick or mad, or in warding off 
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attacks of enemies, it may be legitimate to use such 
methods: but God has no friend who is sick or mad, 
He fears no enemy, and therefore needs not have re- 
course to deceit." 

10. A descent of God being thus impossible on 
philosophical grounds, let us test the reasons assigned 
for it. The Jews say that the wickedness of the world 
necessitates the coming of one from God who will 
punish the unjust and purify all things,’ like what 
took place at the first deluge, and the overthrowing 
of the tower of Babel. To this I answer that the 
story of Babel is a corruption of the story of the 
Alcide, and the destruction of Sodom analogous to 
the story of Phaéthon.2 To these statements of the 
Jews the Christians add that the Son of God has 
already been sent because of the sins of the Jews, and 
that by giving Jesus bitter gall to drink they have 
drawn upon themselves the bitter wrath of God.4 

11. This conflict between Jews and Christians is 
supremely ridiculous. They can only be compared to 
a cluster of bats, or ants, or frogs, holding an assembly 
in a marsh,° or worms meeting in a corner of a dung- 
hill, and disputing with one another as to who were 
the greatest sinners, and saying: “To us God reveals 

® iv. 16. 7 iv. 20. 
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all things. Abandoning the heavenly regions, and 
overlooking the rest of the mighty world, He holds 
intercourse with us alone, never ceasing to send and 
inquire how our fellowship with Him may be eternal.” 
They are like worms who say: “God exists. We are 
next to Him, and He has made us in all respects like 
unto Him. All things are for our sakes, and have 
been ordained to be our servants. Since, however, 
some have transgressed, God will come or send His 
Son to burn up the wicked, and give us eternal life 
along with Him.” Such a discussion would be more 
tolerable on the part of worms and frogs than between 
Jews and Christians.! 

12. For who were these Jews, and what are their 
records? They were runaway slaves from Egypt, 
who have always been held of no account, beloved of 
God though they claim to be. They attempted to 
trace their origin to the first generation of jugglers 
and impostors, bringing forward no evidence but ob- 
scure and ambiguous sayings. Other nations—the 
Athenians and Egyptians for example —put forth 
claims to antiquity, and bring forward proofs that 
they were earth-born.4 But the Jews, crouching and 
confined in a corner of Palestine, who had never heard 
what Hesiod and thousands of inspired poets had 
sung long before, manufactured an incredible and 
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inartistic tale about a man formed by the hand of 
God into whom God breathed life ; about a woman out 
of the man’s side; about commandments of God and 
the opposition of a serpent... What old wives’ fable 
is this! What impiety to represent God as so im- 
potent that He could not secure the obedience of the 
one man whom He Himself had created!? Then they 
tell of a deluge and a monstrous ark, and of a dove 
and crow who played the part of messengers: what is 
this but a fraudulent corruption of the story of Deu- 
calion?? They tell further of the begetting of children 
out of season, the treacherous plotting of brothers, the 
erief of a father, and the fraud of a mother. They 
represent God as giving presents of asses and sheep, 
and giving wells to the righteous. The story of Lot 
and his daughters is more monstrous than that of 
Thyestes.2 What need to tell of brothers selling a 
brother; of the dreams of a butler and baker, as also of 
Pharaoh; of their elucidation by Joseph; of his ap- 
pointment to high authority in Egypt; of the gifts he 
gave to them who sold him, when, driven by hunger, 
they came to purchase food; of his going up with 
pomp to the grave of his father? This divine race 
of the Jews was driven to the outskirts of Egypt, 
and compelled to pasture their flocks in the poorest 


district.® 
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13. No doubt the more reasonable among the Jews 
and the Christians are ashamed of these stories, and 
give them an allegorical interpretation.!. But the at- 
tempt to form into a whole things utterly incongruous 
is more monstrous than the very myth they seek to 
interpret.2. As an illustration, take the “ Dispute be- 
tween Jason and Papiscus,”? which evokes pity and 
hatred rather than ridicule. The refutation of such 
patent absurdities would be superfluous. 

14, The descent of God to men is disproved by a 
consideration of God’s relation to matter and of the 
nature of evil. All the works of God are immortal. 
The soul is the work of God, but the body is of a 
different nature. In this there is no difference be- 
tween the body of a bat or a frog and that of a man, 
for the matter is the same, and the corruptible ele- 
ment similar.t The nature of the forementioned bodies 
is common to all, and it is the one nature which passes 
from one to another amid recurring changes.’ Noth- 
ing born of matter is immortal.® 

15. There has been no increase or diminution of 
the sum of evils in the universe.’ Unless one be 
given to philosophy, it is difficult to grasp the origin 

1 iy, 48, 2 iv. 49, 51. 
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of evil: to the people it may suffice to say that evils 
are not from God, but are inherent in matter. All 
mortal things revolve in the same circuit from the 
beginning to the end; and in accordance with definite 
cycles the same things must have been, are, and will 
be.2 The visible world has not been given to man, 
but everything is born and perishes for the preserva- 
tion of the whole. God does not require to renew 
and repair His work.? What you deem evil is not 
necessarily so; for you do not know whether it may 
not be of service to you, or to another, or to the 
whole.* 

16. To attribute anger and threatenings to God as 
if He were subject to human passions is impious and 
absurd.® If a man, who was angry at the Jews, de- 
stroyed them all from the youth upwards and burned 
their city, is it not ridiculous that the Most High God, 
in carrying out His anger and menaces, should send 
His Son to suffer what He suffered? Let me, how- 
ever, leave the Jews alone, and speak of the whole of 
nature.® 

17. Their creed rests on the hypothesis that God 
made all things for men.’ Even if I grant that 
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thunders and rains are works of God—which I do not 
—TI hold that they have been appointed for the susten- 
ance of plants and herbs and thorns, not less than of 
man. If you say that these spring up for his use, I ask, 
Why for us any more than for the most irrational 
animals?! We with all our weary toil barely secure 
a miserable sustenance ; they neither plough nor sow— 
all things grow up spontaneously for them.? If you 
say with Euripides, “The sun and the night are serv- 
ants to mortals,” I ask, Why to us rather than to ants 
and flies?* If you say that we are the masters of 
creation because we hunt and feed on other animals, 
I answer, Why have we not rather been made for 
them, seeing that they hunt and eat us? Nay, we 
need nets and weapons and many men and dogs: 
nature has supplied them with weapons.* Now you 
have the power to lay hold of and use the irrational 
animals; but at a period when there were neither 
cities, nor arts, nor communities, nor weapons, the 
likelihood is that they hunted and ate men.® Thus 
at first man was subject to wild beasts.® 

18. If some men seem to differ from irrational 
creatures because of their building of cities, their 
civil constitutions and governments, that is nothing 
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to the point, for ants and bees do likewise. Bees 
have a leader, with trains and retinue; they have 
their wars and victories, their cities and suburbs: 
they pass judgment on the idle and the wicked.! 
In taking forethought for the future, the ants are 
not a whit behind men. When they see one of their 
number worn out and weary, they help him to carry 
his load; they have special burial-grounds ; when they 
meet they converse with one another. They have 
reason in full measure, and general concepts, and the 
power of speech. If, then, some one were to look 
down from heaven to earth, what difference would 
he see between our actions and those of ants and 
bees ?” 

19. Some irrational animals have a knowledge of sor- 
cery. Men, then, cannot plume themselves on this 
ground, for in this respect serpents and eagles are 
superior: they know, too, many charms against poison 
and sickness.* Or take the highest department of 
human knowledge, the power to grasp the notion of 
God. With great plausibility many animals may 
claim this knowledge. For what is more divine than 
to foreknow and declare the future? It is from 
animals, from birds especially, that men derive this 
knowledge. Does it not follow that these creatures 
are by nature in closer fellowship with God, possessed 

1 iv. 81. 2 iv. 88, 84, 85. 3 iv, 86. 
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of greater wisdom, and more beloved by Him?! Men 
of intelligence affirm that they have forms of inter- 
course more sacred than ours. There is no creature 
to whom an oath is more sacred than the elephant.? 
In piety, in the mutual affection of parent and child, 
the stork is pre-eminent: all men know of the filial 
love of the pheenix.? 

20. All points to the conclusion that the universe 
was not made for man, any more than for the lion, 
the eagle, or the dolphin, but that the cosmos might 
be absolutely perfect, as a work of God ought. All 
things have been created, not for any one, but for the 
whole. God cares for the whole, and His providence 
never forsakes it ; it undergoes no change for the 
worse, and God needs not to restore it after lapse of 
time; nor is He angry at men any more than at apes 
or flies; nor does He threaten His creatures, each of 
which has its own appointed place.‘ 

21. Ye Jews and Christians, no God or Son of God 
has ever come down to earth, or will come down. 
But if you speak of certain angels, what is their 
nature? Do you call them gods, or are they of some 
other race ? Of some other race, and probably demons.° 
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22. It is strange that the Jews should worship the 
heavens and the angels therein, while they pass by 
the most august parts of it, the sun, moon, and stars. 
Is it reasonable to regard the whole as God, and its 
parts as not divine? Is it reasonable to give great 
reverence to beings that are said to draw nigh to men 
in darkness or in dreams in the form of shadowy phan- 
toms, and to regard as of no consequence the most con- 
spicuous heralds of the upper sphere, the truly heavenly 
angels, which so brilliantly give prophetic signs to all ?? 

23. They have another folly. They suppose that 
when God, like a cook, brings fire, all the rest of the 
race will be burned, and that they alone will remain ; 
and that those of them who have been long dead will 
rise in their very flesh from the earth,—a hope fit for 
worms! For what soul of man would long for a 
rotten body ?? I am aware that some of you Chris- 
tians regard this doctrine as impure and impossible. 
For what body utterly corrupted could regain its 
original nature and the pristine constitution out of 
which it was dissolved? “With God all things are 
possible,” is their absurd refuge. But God cannot do 
what is disgraceful, nor does. He will what is contrary 
to nature. He will not carry out our sinful inclina- 
tions. He is not the author of disorder, but of a nature 
governed by rectitude and justice. He could bestow 
eternal life upon the soul; but dead bodies, as Heracli- 
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tus says, are cast out as worse than dung. To speak of 
the flesh as eternal is contrary to reason, and there- 
fore God will not and cannot make it so. For He 
is the reason of all things that are, and He cannot do 
anything contrary to reason or contrary to Himself. 
24. The Jews, like other separate nationalities, have 
established laws according to their national genius, 
and preserve a form of worship which has at least the 
merit of being ancestral and national,—for each nation 
has its own institutions, whatever they may chance to 
be. This seems an expedient arrangement, not only 
because different minds think differently, and because 
it is our duty to preserve what has been established 
in the interests of the state, but also because in all 
probability the parts of the earth were originally al- 
lotted to different overseers, and are now administered 
accordingly.2. To do what is pleasing to these over- 
seers is to do what is right: to abolish the institu- 
tions that have existed in each place from the first is 
impiety.’ We may cite Herodotus in favour of this 
position.* Nations differ very widely, but each thinks 
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its own institutions the best. Some worship one 
deity, some another. Some regard sheep as sacred ; 
others abstain from goats, or crocodiles, or cows. The 
Scythians regard it as an act of virtue to feast on 
men; some Indians consider it an act of piety to eat 
their fathers.1 We may say with Herodotus, “ The 
judgment of Pindar is sound, that law is the king of 
all things.”* The conclusion, therefore, is that all 
men ought to live according to the customs of their 
country, and are not to be blamed for so doing; and 
that Christians are to be blamed for leaving the cus- 
toms of their fathers, and adhering to the teaching of 
Jesus. We do not then blame the Jews if they 
adopt this attitude; but if they glory in their pos- 
session of peculiar wisdom, and avoid intercourse with 
other nations as if they were not equally pure, we 
say, as before, that there is nothing original in their 
doctrine nor in their customs. Their doctrine as to 
heaven and the Highest God has been long held by 
the Persians. »“ They are wont,’ says Herodotus,° “to 
go up to the tops of the mountains and offer sacrifices, 
and they call the whole vault of heaven Zeus.” For 
it makes no difference whether you call the Highest 
Zeus, or Zen, or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or Ammoun, like 
the Egyptians, or Pappzeus, like the Scythians. The 
practice of circumcision is no claim to special sanctity : 
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the Egyptians and Colchians did so before them. So 
is it with their abstinence from swine and other un- 
clean food. There is no probability that they were 
specially honoured by God, or loved by Him with 
peculiar love, and that angels were sent to them only, 
as if they had obtained some region of the blessed; for 
we see both the people themselves and the country 
which they receive according to their deserts.1 Let 
this band then depart, duly punished for its arrogance: 
they never knew the true God, but, enslaved by the 
sorcery of Moses, became his disciples to no good end.? 
And, as they depart, let the second band come for- 
ward, and I will ask them whence they come, and 
who is the author of their ancestral laws. They will 
mention no one, inasmuch as they derive their origin 
from the Jews, and from no other quarter is their 
teacher and “choir-master.” 4 

25. Waiving all charges against their teacher, let us 
suppose that He was truly an angel. Was He the first 
and only one that came? If they say so, they will con- 
tradict themselves. For they say that others came— 
sixty or seventy at a time—who became wicked, and 
were punished by being chained and cast under the 
earth ; and they add that hot springs are their tears.’ 
And they assert that to the tomb of Jesus Himself an 
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angel came (some say one, others two), who told the 
women that He had risen. For the Son of God, as it 
seems, was not able to open the tomb, but required 
some one to remove the stone! So one angel came to 
the carpenter about Mary, and another to tell them to 
take up the child and flee. Why recount in detail 
those that are said to have been sent to Moses and the 
others ? If others were sent, it is manifest that Jesus 
came from the same God. Let it be supposed that 
He came with a weightier message, as if the Jews 
had been sinning or corrupting their religion, still He 
is not the only one that came to the race of man. 
Though some of them think otherwise? it is plain 
that the Jews and Christians have the same God. 
Those of the “Great Church” receive as true the 
accounts of the creation in six days, and of God rest- 
ing on the seventh. Both agree in regard to the first 
man, and deduce their genealogies from him. Both 
accept the narratives about the going of the children 
of Israel into Egypt, and their flight from it. I know 
that some hold the Creator—the God of the Jews—to 
be different from, and opposed to, the God from whom 
Jesus came. In truth, their divisions are endless. 
They have “carnal” and “spiritual” men. Some, 
who call themselves Christians, wish to live in all 
things as the Jews. There are among them Sibyllists 
and Simonians, Marcellians, Harpocratians, disciples 


1 vy, 52, 54. _ * The Marcionites. 3 vy. 59. 
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who call themselves after Mariamne, and Martha, and 
Marcionites Some of them wallow about in gross 
darkness, more polluted than that of the troop who 
worship Antinous.2. Some of them are called “cau- 
terised in the ears,” some “enigmas,” some “sirens.” 
They utter unspeakable blasphemies against one an- 
other, and so bitter is their mutual hatred that they 
would not yield one jot for the sake of concord. But 
notwithstanding all their divisions and abusive con- 
troversies, you may hear them all saying, ‘“ The, world 
is crucified unto me and I unto the world.”® . ! |: 


II.—1. Even though their dogmas have no basis— 
no authoritative souree—let us examine them. First, 
we speak of truths which they have corrupted from 
imperfect apprehension.*| Their views of God, as well 
as their ethical teaching, have been far better ex- 
pressed by the Greeks, and that without any arrogant 
declarations as from God or a Son of God.’ Take the 
teaching of Plato.’ Instead of the blind faith which 
the Christians demand, Plato sought by questions and 
answers to illumine the minds of those who studied his 

1 vy. 61, 62. 2 ray ’Aytivov Tov Kat’ AlyuTrov Oacwrav—y. 63, 

3 y, 63, 64. 4 vy. 65, > vil 1. 

6 vi, 3,6. Celsus here quotes from the spurious Epistle, vii. 341 C, D. 
All his quotations from Plato are given with perfect accuracy, and 
agree almost literally with the text of Hermann. In this way we 
can test both the accuracy of Celsus and the care with which Origen 


quotes the words of Celsus. Cf. Cyril con. Julian., ii. 49 A, D; 57, 
58 A, D. 
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philosophy.! He does not swagger nor close the mouth 
of any inquirer, nor does he bid them then and there 
believe that there is such a God, and that He has 
such a Son, and that He has come down and con- 
versed with him.2, When he describes the chief good 
as inexpressible, he gives the reason.’ He does not 
brag and say falsely that he has discovered something 
new, or that he has come down from heaven to an- 
nounce it, but acknowledges the sources of his teach- 
ing. He does not like them say, “Believe in the 
first place that He whom I introduce to you is the 
Son of God, though He was disgracefully bound and 
punished—though but yesterday before the eyes of all 
He was treated most dishonourably: on this account 
believe it all the more.”* Moreover, in regard to 
this demand for implicit faith, if some introduce one 
person, some another, while all have the one ready 
watchword, “ Believe if you wish to be saved, or 
go away”—what will men do who have a true 
desire to be saved? Will they cast dice and divine 
whither they should turn, and to whom they should 
adhere ? ° 

2. They say that “wisdom among men is foolish- 

‘vi. 7. Celsus continues his quotation from Plato, Epis., vii. 
341 E. 


= Wis * vi. 9. Cf. Plato, Epis., vii. 342 A, B. 
4 rabTn Kal uaddov mlarevoov—vi. 10. 
® Kowdv 5€ mavrwy 4) Kal mpdxeipov: miorevoor, el gwOivar Oér«ELs, H 
Gifts Tl worhoovow of GAndas od CecOa OéAovres; “H KUBous dvapplvavres 
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ness with God.” What is true in this saying is bor- 
rowed from the Greek thinkers. ‘Men of Athens,” 
said Socrates, “I have obtained this reputation only 
because of my wisdom. . What kind of wisdom ? 
Such wisdom as is attainable by man: for in this 
point of view I am inclined to believe that I am 
wise.” Their ground for such assertion is plain. 
They flee away in rapid flight from men of taste, be- 
cause such are not easy dupes, and they catch in 
their nets nothing but rusties.2 Their much-talked-of 
humility is a misunderstanding of a saying of Plato. 
“ God, as the old tradition declares, holding in His hand 
the beginning, middle, and end of all that is, moves 
according to His nature in a straight line towards the 
accomplishment of His end. Justice always follows 
Him, and is the punisher of those who fall short of 
the divine law. To that law he who would be happy 
holds fast, and follows it in all humility and order.” * 
But the humility which he inculcates does not con- 
sist in casting one’s self on the ground with bended 
knees, putting on the dress of men in misery, and 
sprinkling the head with ashes. Jesus said, “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” What is this but a corruption of the say- 
ing of Plato, “For a man to be at once rich in a high 


1 vi. 12. Plato, Apol., 20 D. Pv, 14, 
3 Leg., iv. 715 E, 716 A (Jowett’s translation). 4 vi. 15. 
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degree and good in a high degree is impossible” ?? 
The accounts given by the Christians abut the king- 
dom of God are not to be compared with the sayings 
of Plato in his Epistles” The theory held by some 
Christians of a supercelestial God beyond the heaven 
of the Jews, springs from misunderstanding a saying 
of Plato.’ Plato speaks of a way for souls through the 
planets, to and from the earth. The same thing 
is represented by the Persians in the mysteries of 
Mithras.® From the Persians they took their concep- 
tion of the seven heavens. Compared with those of 
the Persians, the Christian mysteries are silly and 
insane.’ Ina certain “diagram” ® of theirs they in- 


troduce among other monstrous things one whom they 


1 vi. 16. Plato, Leg., v. 743 A. 

2 vi. 17,18. Plato, Epis., ii. 312 E. 

3 vi. 19. Plato, Phedrus, 247 C. 

4 vi. 21. Spencer quotes Timzus, 41 E ; Keim, Pheedrus, 247 C, D. 

5 vi, 22. Celsus describes the symbol at length. It was meant 
to symbolise the revolution of the heavenly bodies. They used the 
figure of a ladder with high gates, seven in number, with an eighth 
gate above. These seven gates were formed of different metals, and 
were assigned to Kronos, to Zeus, to Ares, &c., whose varied characters 
were represented by the respective metals. This arrangement was 
not arbitrary, but in part determined by musical reasons. 

° vi. 28. ? vi. 24, 

5 In regard to the nature and object of this diagram—which was 
in use among the Ophites—there is great diversity of opinion. Origen 
disclaims all responsibility for it, but had seen it: he agrees sub- 
stantially with Celsus, but claims to possess a more detailed know- 
ledge. Spencer (Annot., p. 76) thinks that, if it were extant, it 
would throw a flood of light on the early history of the Church. 
Matter (Histoire du Gnosticisme, vol. ii. pp. 406-436) gives an elaborate 
discussion of it, and tries to reproduce it (Plate iii.) He thinks that 
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eall the accursed god. He well deserved execration, 
inasmuch as he cursed the serpent who introduced 
to the first man the knowledge of good and evil In 
all their pictures of the supercelestial world they give 
prominence to the tree of life and resurrection of flesh 
from the tree—on the ground, I suppose, that their 
teacher was nailed to the cross, and was a carpenter 
by trade. So that if He had been cast from a preci- 
pice, or thrust into a pit, or been strangled, or had 
been a shoemaker, or a stone-mason, or a worker in 
iron, then there would have been invented above the 
heavens the precipice of life, or the pit of resurrec- 
tion, or the cord of immortality, or the blessed stone, 
or the iron of love, or holy leather! What old 
woman would not be ashamed to whisper such things 
when telling a fable to a child by way of lullaby ?? 

3. Many of their mysterious sayings are only magi- 
cal formulas. I have seen in the possession of some 
presbyters of their creed barbarous books containing the 
names of demons and their jugeglery ; these presbyters 
promised nothing that was good and everything that 
would injure man.? I have known, too, one Dionysius, 
Origen was describing the diagram from memory, and thus made 
mistakes. He holds that it was a part of the “mysteries” of the 
Ophites, and contained a symbolic summary of their doctrines. 
Salmon (Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iv. p. 84) thinks that 
it was not meant to illustrate anything, but was supposed to possess 
some magical virtue. 


1 vi. 25, 27, 28. Cf. Cyril con. Julian., iii, 93 D, 
2 vi. 34. % vi, 39, 40. 
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an Egyptian musician, who told me that magic had a 
power over those who were uneducated and corrupt in 
life, but could not influence those given to philosophy.! 

4. In their dense ignorance they have erred im- 
piously in other ways. They have made an opponent 
to God, the devil—in Hebrew called Satan. Such 
statements are cast in a mortal mould, and it is irrev- 
erent to say that the Most High God is opposed by 
one who thwarts His desire to benefit mankind. The 
Son of God, too, foretold that Satan would appear with 
ereat display, and claim for himself the glory of God, 
and warned His disciples against giving heed to him. 
Clearly the language of a sorcerer who wishes to anti- 
cipate and counteract opposition to his views. Their 
belief in the adversary of God springs from a misin- 
terpretation of the Greek tradition of a war of the 
gods. Heraclitus, for example, speaks of a period of 
universal conflict—saying that all things are born and 
developed in strife. Pherecydes, who was older than 
he, tells of opposing armies—one under the leader- 
ship of Kronos, one under Ophioneus. Of like mystic 
import are the wars of the Titans and giants against 
the gods, and also what the Egyptians tell about 
Typhon, Horus, and Osiris. The words of Zeus to 
Hera’ are to be interpreted as the words of Zeus to 
matter—as indicating that God laid hold of matter in 
a state of chaos and bound it by fixed laws. Accord- 


1 vi, 41. * Homer, Iliad, xv. 18-24. 
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ing to the Christians, the Son of God is vanquished by 
the devil, and teaches us thereby to endure when we 
too are punished by him. How ridiculous! Better 
to punish the devil, and not threaten the men whom 
he deceives.! 

5. They have derived the conception of a Son of 
God in the same way. The men of old called this 
world, as having been born of God, His son. What- 
ever may be the true theory of the origin of the world, 
it is certain that their cosmogony is extremely silly.’ 
Take the separate days of their account. When the 
heaven had not yet been formed or the earth consoli- 
dated, or the sun begun its course, how could there 
be days?* The Creator is represented as asking for 
light—“ Let there be ight.” Surely he did not require 
to ask light from above, like men who lght their 
torches at those of their neighbours. If the Creator 
was opposed to the Great God, why did the latter lend 
him the light ?° (Whether the world was uncreated 
and indestructible, or created but indestructible, or the 
reverse, I do not now discuss.°) When He gave the 
Creator the Spirit, did He not know that He was giving 
it to one who was evil and might work against Him ?7 


1 vi, 42, 2 vi. 47. 
3 yi. 49,50. Cf. Cyril con. Julian., iii. 96 C, D. 
4 vi. 60. vi, 61, 


° Elsewhere, according to Origen, he had said that the world was 
uncreated and indestructible—iv. 79. 
7 vi. 52. 
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Why, then, does He send secretly and destroy the works 
of the Creator? Why does He teach the followers of 
another to run away from their master? Why adopt 
them without their father’s consent? A God of great 
majesty truly, who desires to be the father of those 
condemned by another, sinners and portionless, but 
yet who cannot get hold of and punish His messenger 
‘who revolted against Him!! The conflicts of the 
Supreme God and the Creator are like the battle of 
the quails: the fathers, being useless through old age, 
take no part in the conflict, but allow their sons to do 
the fighting.” 

6. If, however, as others among you say, this world 
be the work of the Highest God Himself, why does He 
create evil? Why is He unable to persuade and ad- 
monish? Why does He repent because of unthankful 
and wicked creatures? Why does He blame His own 
workmanship and threaten and destroy His own off- 
spring? Or whither does He withdraw them from 
the world which He Himself has made ?# 

7. Look at their record of creation. Is it not absurd 
to speak of the First and Greatest God giving com- 
mand, “ Let this be done, or let that be done ”—doing 
so much work on the second day, so much on the third — 
day, and soon? And after the six days’ work, like a 
very poor workman He is worn out and needs leisure 
to rest Himself!* It is impiety to suppose that the 


1 yi, 53. 2 vi. 74, S vi. 538. 4 vi. 60. 
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Great God is weary, or works with His hands, or issues 
commands.! He has neither voice nor mouth, nor has 
He anything of those things which we know.? Nor 
did He make man in His image, for God is not such as 
man, nor is He like any other form, for He has no part 
in outward shape, or colour, or movement,or substance.® 
Of Him are all things: He cannot be expressed by 
word. He has suffered nothing that can be appre- 
hended by name, and is outside of all suffering. 

8. “ How, then,” you cry, “am I to know God and 
learn the way to Him? You cast darkness before my 
eyes, and I see nothing clearly.” One always fancies 
that he is blinded, who is led out of darkness into bril- 
lant light.° Your answer is—that, since God is great 
and difficult to behold, He has put His own Spirit into 
a body like unto ours, and sent Him down hither that 
we might be able to hear and learn from Him.® But 
if the Spirit sent from God is the Son in a human 
body, this very Son of God would not be immortal. 
For such a Spirit could not abide for ever: God must 
have given up the ghost! Jesus therefore could not 
rise with His body; for God would not have taken 
back the Spirit which He had given, after it had 
been soiled through the nature of the body.’ Again, 
if God wished to send down His Spirit, what need 
was there to breathe it into a woman? Knowing 


. vi Gl, * vi. 62, 3 vi. 63, 64. *-~i, 66, 
ov, 66, 6 vi. 69. v Why dee 
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already how to create men, He might have formed a 
body round about His own Spirit, instead of casting it 
into so great pollution. If He had been fashioned in 
this way immediately from above, He would not have 
met with so much unbelief.! Further, since He was a 
Divine Spirit in a human body, His body must have 
been in all respects different from the rest of bodies in 
size, or beauty, or strength, or voice, or majesty, or 
power to persuade. But the body of Jesus, it is said, 
differed not a whit from another, but on the con- 
trary was small, plain, and ignoble.? 

9. There is another objection. If God, like Zeus in 
the comedy, wakened up after a long sleep, and wished 
to save the race of men from evils, why did He send 
this spirit of His into one corner? Would it not have 
been better to breathe it into many bodies at once, 
and send it through the whole world? The comic 
poet sought to create a laugh by representing Zeus, 
when he awoke, as sending Hermes to the Athenians 
and Lacedzemonians. Is it not more absurd that 
a Son of God should be sent to the Jews, an 
utterly corrupt race, instead of to some inspired 
nation like the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Per- 
sians, or Indians?® Yet this God, who knows all 
things, did not know that He was sending His 


1 vi. 73. 

2 rovto St obdév AAAou Bidhepev, GAA’, bs pact, mixpdy Kal Sucedés 
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% vi. 78, 80. Cf. Cyril con. Julian., v. 176 B, C. 
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Son to men who were evil, and about to punish 
Him !1 

-10. Let us see what their defence is. Those who 
introduce another God have none; those who admit 
only one and the same God have this sapient answer 
—these things must needs be so because they were 
long ago predicted” The oracles of the Pythian 
priestess, of Dodona, and thousands of others at whose 
instance the whole earth has been colonised, are de- 
spised by them; but those things that were said, or 
not said, by Jewish seers, in a fashion that is still 
practised in Pheenicia and Palestine, are considered 
marvellous and most unerring.® 

11. To begin with, there are many forms of pro- 
phecy. Many persons of no note prophesy on the 
slightest occasion, without the least difficulty, both in 
temples and outside of them; others frequent cities 
or camps, and are moved, forsooth, as if delivering 
oracles. And this is the ready and familiar watch- 
word of all—“I am God, or the Son of God, or the 
Divine Spirit. I am come, for the world is perishing, 
and you men are perishing because of your iniquities. 
I wish to save you, and you will see me again return- 
ing with heavenly power. Blessed shall he be who 
now worships me, but upon all others will I cast 


ot Ae.) © 
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eternal fire. And men who do not know the punish- 
ment in store for them will then repent and groan in 
vain, but those who obey me will I preserve for ever.” 
To this they add insane and obscure sayings, the 
meaning of which no man of sense can discern, 
but every fool or impostor interprets them as he 
wills! I have often heard such prophets, and when 
I confuted them they always acknowledged their 
defects.” 

12. In the prophetic writings on which their system 
rests, God is represented as doing that which is wicked, 
shameful, and impure. He is said to act and to suffer 
most disgracefully, and to be the minister of evil. For 
God to eat the flesh of sheep, or drink vinegar, is no 
better than to feed on ordure.* Suppose that the pro-. 
phets had predicted that the Great God—not to put it 
coarsely—would be a slave, or be sick, or die, must we 
believe that God died, or was sick, or a slave, because 
it was so predicted? Must He die that we may be- 
lieve in His divinity? The prophets could not have 
foretold things so evil and unholy. Moreover, the 
question is not whether it has been predicted or not, 
but whether the work is worthy of God, and beautiful. 
We must disbelieve what is disgraceful, though all 
men in a common madness seem to predict it. Is it 


1 vii. 9. * wil, 11, 3 vii. 12, 13. 
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pious to regard what Jesus did and suffered as worthy 
of God ?! 

13. Will they not consider this point? If the pro- 
phets of the God of the Jews predicted the coming of 
His Son, why did He enjoin them by Moses to acquire 
riches and power, to fill the earth, and by example 
and threatenings exhort them to slay their enemies, 
even to the youngest, while His Son, the Nazarene, 
declares that there is no access to His Father for the 
rich man, or the lover of power, riches, or glory; that 
we should have no more anxiety about food than the 
ravens, and less care for clothing than the lihes; and 
that we should give to him who has struck once, the 
opportunity to strike again? Has Moses or Jesus 
lied? Or did the Father, on sending Him, forget the 
commands which He had given to Moses? Or, chang- 
ing His mind, did He condemn His own laws, and 
send a messenger to proclaim the opposite ?? 

14. All their religious conceptions are outward and 
material. They say that God is of a bodily nature, 
and has a body in form like that of a man. Material, 
too, is their conception of eternal hfe. Ask to what 
place they are departing, or what hope they have, 
and they answer—“To another land better than 
this.” Divine men of old told of a happy life 
for happy souls, to be passed in the “isles of the 
blest,” or in the Elysian plains of which Homer 


1 Tdem. 2 vii. 18. Cf. Cyril con. Julian., ix. 319 D, E. * vit, 27, 
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speaks.! Plato taught that the soul was immortal, and 
expressly calls the place where it is sent “earth.” 
“The earth is very vast, and we who dwell in the 
region extending from the river Phasis to the Pillars 
of Heracles, inhabit a small section only on the 
borders of the sea, like ants or frogs about a marsh, 
and there are other inhabitants of many like other 
places. For I should say that im all parts of the 
earth there are hollows of various forms and sizes, 
into which the water, and the mist, and the lower air 
collect; and that the true earth is pure, and in the 
pure heaven.”? To understand this saying of Plato, 
we must understand what he adds—that we through 
weakness and sluggishness are not able to pass to the 
surface of the air; but that if our nature could sustain 
the sight, we would recognise that to be the true 
heaven and the true light.2 Just as they have per- 
verted the teaching of Plato in regard to this, so have 
they come to believe in the resurrection of the body 
through misunderstanding the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis.*_ When they are pressed hard and refuted, they 
zo back to the same question—“ How then shall we 
know and see God? And how shall we go to Him?” ® 
They expect to see God with the bodily eye, to hear 
His voice with their ears, and to touch Him with 
sensible hands. Let them go, then, to the shrines of 


' Odyss., iv. 563. * vii. 28. Phedo, 109 A, B. 
* vii. 31. Phedo, 109 D, E (Jowett). ‘ vii, 32, ® vii, 33. 
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Trophonius or Mopsus. There they will see gods in 
human form, not deceptive but manifest; they will 
see them not once only, and slipping past them, like 
Him who seduced them, but always holding inter- 
course with those who desire itt “ But how, then, 
can we know God without sensible perception? What 
can be learned without perception?” That is the 
utterance not of a man, nor of a soul, but of flesh. If 
a race so craven and carnal can understand anything, 
let them give ear. Give up your outward vision and 
look upwards with your mind; turn aside from the 
eye of the flesh and raise the eye of the soul: only so 
will you see God. And if you seek a guide, you must 
shun vagabonds and jugglers who recommend their 
phantoms; you must not blaspheme as idols those who 
prove themselves to be gods, while you worship one 
who is not even an idol, but truly a dead man, and 
seek out a father like unto Him.? For such a delu- 
sion, and for the sake of the divine doorkeepers * 
whose names you so painfully learn, you are miserably 
plagued and crucified. Instead of such guides, seek 
divinely inspired poets and wise men and _ philoso- 
phers.2 Listen to Plato, a master in theological 


1 vii. 34, 35. 
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questions: “To find out the Maker and Father of the 
universe is a hard task, and when we have found Him 
it is impossible to speak of His nature to all men.”! 
See how divine men seek after the way of truth. By 
synthesis, or analysis, or analogy, they try to give to 
us some intelligible conception of Him who is the first 
and unspeakable. If I sought to teach you, who are 
so bound up in the flesh, and see nothing that is 
pure, I wonder if you could follow me.? Distinguish 
essence which is intelligible from becoming which is 
visible. With essence is truth, with becoming is error. 
Around truth is science, around becoming is opinion. 
There is an intellection of the intellectual, and a 
vision of the visible. The intelligence knows the 
intellectual, and the eye the visible. What the sun 
is among visible things (which is neither the eye nor 
sight, but gives to the eye the power to see, and to 
sight existence, and to the things of sight visibility, 
and to all the objects of sense becoming, and is at 
the same time the cause of its own visibility), that 
among things intellectual is he who is neither intelli- 
gence, nor intellection, nor science, but gives to in- 
telligence power to perceive, to intellection existence, 
to science the power to know, to all intellectual things, 
to truth itself, to essence itself, the possibility of ex- 
isting, while he himself is above all things, and yet 
becomes intelligible by a certain ineffable power.® 


1 Plato, Tim., 28 C. 2 vii, 42. 3 Cf. Plato, Respub., 507-509. 
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These things are spoken to men of intelligence. The 
Spirit whom you represent as having come down 
from God is really the spirit which inspired wise 
men of old. If you understand anything of these 
truths, it is well; if not, be silent and conceal your 
ignorance, and do not speak of those who see as 
blind, and those who run as lame, while it is you 
who are altogether lame and mutilated in soul, and 
live only in the body—that is, with that which is 
dead.1 

15. Since you had a passion for something novel, 
why did you not give your homage to some one of 
the illustrious dead, who might have been a fitting 
subject for a divine legend? If Heracles, Asclepius, 
and the ancient worthies did not satisfy you, you 
had Orpheus, a man acknowledged to possess a divine 
spirit, and who also died a death of violence. But 
perhaps others had taken him up before you. Or 
you might have had Anaxarchus, who, when cast 
into a mortar and cruelly crushed, showed a lofty 
contempt for the punishment—“ Beat, beat. the shell 
of Anaxarchus; him you are not beating,’—the saying 
of a truly divine spirit. But some physicists have 
anticipated you in his case. What do you say to 
Epictetus? When his master kept twisting his leg, 
he smiling said, “You are breaking it;” and when 
he had broken it, said, “ Did I not tell you that you 
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were breaking it?” Did your God say anything 
so noble when He was being punished? You pass 
by these, and the Sibyl also, and you set up as a God 
a man who crowned an infamous life by a most 
pitiable death Why not have taken Jonah in the 
whale’s body or Daniel in the den of lions, or characters 
more miraculous than these ?? Perhaps you will quote, 
in opposition to these statements, the precept of Jesus 
against the avenging of insult. That is an old saying; 
it is only a rude rendering of what Plato said with 
elegance. “Then we must do no wrong? Certainly 
not. Nor when injured, injure in return, as the many 
imagine; for we must injure no one at all? Clearly 
not. Again, Crito, may we do evil? Surely not, 
Socrates. And what of doing evil in return for evil, 
which is the morality of the many—is that just or 
not? Not just. For doing evil to another is the 
same as injuring him? Very true. Then we ought 
not to retaliate or render evil for evil to any one, 
whatever evil we may have suffered from him... . 
Tell me, then, whether you agree with and assent 
to my first principle, that neither injury, nor retali- 
ation, nor warding off evil by evil, is ever right ? 
And shall that be the premiss of our argument? Or 


do you decline and dissent from this? For this I 


1 roy 5 Bly piv emppnrotdre, Oavdrw Se olktictw xpnoduevorv, Oedy 
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have ever thought and still think.”! Any inquirer will 


easily find many such illustrations.? 


III.—1. Let us pass to another point. They cannot 
endure temples, altars, and images. In this the Scyth- 
ians, the nomads of Syria, and all impious and lawless 
nations, are at one with them. So are the Persians, 
according to Herodotus. Heraclitus says that it is 
foolish to pray to images without recognising what 
gods or heroes are. But they utterly despise images. 
If their reason be that stone or brass wrought by 
human hands is not a god, that is ridiculous wisdom. 
Who but an absolute idiot considers them as gods, and 
not things dedicated to and statues of gods? If their 
reason be that they are not truly divine images, as the 
form of the Deity is different, they unconsciously re- 
fute themselves when they say that God made man the 
image of Himself, and with a form like unto Himself. 
They regard statues as consecrated not to gods but 
demons, and hold that the worshipper of God ought 
not to serve demons ;* while they themselves worship 
one who is neither a god nor a demon, but a dead 
man.* I ask, why are demons not to be worshipped ? 
Are not all things administered according to the will 
and providence of God? Is not the work of demons 
or heroes ruled by the law of the Most High? Has 


1 Crito, 49 B, C, D (Jowett). 2 vii, 58. 
* vii. 62. 4 Cf. Cyril con. Julian., vi. 194 D. 
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not power been allotted to each as he was deemed 
worthy ? And does not the worshipper of God rightly 
serve one who has obtained power from Him? No, 
they say; it is not possible to serve many masters.! 

2. That is the language of revolt,—of those who 
separate themselves from the rest of men. Those 
who speak thus ascribe their own affections to God. 
Among men, he that serves one master cannot well 
serve another without wronging the former; but this 
cannot be applied to God, whom no injury nor pain 
can touch. On the contrary, he who serves any one 
of those gods or demons in the universe who belong 
to the Great God, does not grieve God but pleases 
Him: to honour what is His is to honour Himself. 
To say in speaking of God that one is called Lord, is 
to divide the kingdom of heaven and introduce faction, 
as if there were some other leader opposed to Him.’ 
Their position would be stronger if they themselves 
worshipped no other than the one God;* but now they 
worship Him who but recently appeared on earth.® 
Nay, even if you taught them that it is not His Son 
but the Father of all whom we ought truly to rev- 
erence, they would insist on the leader of their faction 
being associated along with Him; and Him they 


called Son of God, not because of their intense rev- 


1 vii. 68. * viii, 2. ; 3 viii. 11. 
* Cf. Cyril con. Julian., v. 159 E; vi. 201 E. 
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erence for God, but from an intense desire to exalt 
Jesus.!. To show that I am not speaking in an aim- 
less fashion, let me refer to a passage in the ‘ Heavenly 
Dialogue.” “If the Son is more powerful than God 
the Father, and the Son of man is His Lord, who but 
the Son of man can be Lord of the God who is gov- 
ernor of the universe ?” ? 

3. They seek to avoid altars, images, and temples: 
that is the distinctive covenant of their secret and 
mysterious fellowship.? Why such avoidance? God 
is common to all; He is good, has need of nothing, and 
is free from envy: what hinders those devoted to Him 
from taking part in the public festivals?* If idols 
are nothing, where is the evil? If they are demons, 
manifestly they belong to God; it is our duty, there- 
fore, to offer sacrifices to them according to the laws, 
and pray for their favour.® If, in accordance with 
national tradition, they abstain from such victims, 
why not abstain from the flesh of all living creatures 
whatsoever? If they refrain lest they should eat 
along with demons, I admire their wisdom in that 
they have so slowly learned that they are always 
eating with demons. They are on their guard against 


1 oby Ort Toy Oedby opddpa céBovaw, GAA’ bri TotTOY cpddpa abtovow 
—viili. 14. 

2 viii. 15. Of this Gnostic production, which seems to have come 
from the school of Marcion, nothing is known. Keim (p. 123) thinks 
that it belonged to the Ophites. 
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this only in the case of sacrificial victims, forgetting 
that, whenever they eat bread, or drink wine, or taste 
fruit, or even touch the water or breathe the air, 
they are indebted to some demon, to whom these 
things have been severally allotted! We ought then 
not to live at all, nor to have come into this world; 
or having come, we ought to give thanks to the de- 
mons, and offer them first-fruits and prayers that they 
may be friendly and beneficent. If an earthly satrap 
or governor, or even an Official of lower position, can 
injure those who treat him with disrespect, shall the 
satraps and administrators of the air and the earth 
be powerless to injure when they are insulted ?? 

4, “See,” they cry, “I stand by the statue of Zeus 
or Apollo, or any god whatsoever: I blaspheme it, I 
buffet it, and it takes no vengeance on me!”?* Is not 
your own demon not only blasphemed, but banished 
from every land and sea?* And are not you, who 
are consecrated to Him like statues, bound and led 
away and crucified, while your Son of God in no way 
takes vengeance?° You abuse their statues, but if 
you had insulted Dionysus in person you would not 
have got off with impunity. Those who tortured and 
punished your God have suffered no harm in conse- 
quence ; nor, in the long period that has since elapsed, 


1 viii. 28. 2 viii. 33. 3 viii. 38. 
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has anything been done to indicate that He was not 
an impostor and a man, but a Son of God. He who 
sent His Son, paid no heed to the cruel punishment 
which He endured, nor to His images that perished 
along with Him, and for so many years continued 
unconcerned. Was ever father so unnatural? “ But 
He,” you say, “willed what happened, and so was 
outraged.” A like rejoinder may be made by those 
whom you blaspheme and revile. But, in truth, they 
inflict very severe punishment on those who blas- 
pheme them, so that they flee and hide themselves 
or are taken prisoners and perish. Why recount all 
the oracles that were delivered, partly by prophets and 
prophetesses, partly by other inspired men and women ? 
Why talk of the wonderful announcements that have 
come from the inner shrine—of the revelations given 
through sacrifice or other miraculous symbols? Ap- 
paritions of the gods have plainly appeared to some. 
The whole world is full of them. How many cities 
have been established through oracles! How many 
have miserably perished through neglecting them! 
How many colonies have been founded and have 
flourished in obedience to their orders! How many 
princes, how many private individuals, have fared well 
or ill in consequence! How many childless ones have 
gained their desire! How many have escaped the 


1 gpddpa auivovrar toy BAuchnmovyra, Hrot pevyovta 51d TovTO Kal 
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wrath of demons, how many lame have been cured! 
How many guilty of sacrilege have been punished 
on the spot—some by loss of reason, some by being 
driven to lay hands on themselves, some by incurable 
disease! Nay, some have been killed by a terrible 
voice from the inner shrine. 

.5, The belief in eternal punishments is not peculiar 
to you; it is held by those who initiate into and in- 
terpret the sacred rites. The punishments with which 
you threaten others, they threaten you. Both parties 
contend with vigour for their own views; your oppo- 
nents bring forward better evidence for their claims. 
You contend even unto death rather than forswear your 
teaching.” Your obstinacy does not exempt you from 
being classed with robbers, who are justly punished for 
their crimes.’ How ridiculous to cherish the desire 
and hope that your body will rise again, as if it were 
so very precious, and yet cause it to be punished as if 
it were worthless! It is not worth while to discourse 
with men who believe this, so closely attached to the 
body, boorish and impure. I speak to those who 
hope that the soul or understanding (whatever name 
you may employ to designate its nature or origin) 4 
will enjoy eternal life with God. They rightly hold 
that those who lived well will be happy, and that the 


1 viii, 45. * viii. 48. 3 viii. 54. 
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unjust will suffer everlasting punishment; and from 
this dogma let no one swerve, but continue steadfast 
thereto.! 

6. Since men have been attached to a body (whether 
for the sake of the economy of the universe, or that 
they may pay the penalty of sins, or by reason of the 
soul being oppressed with certain affections until it is 
purified at the appointed periods), we must believe 
that they are intrusted to certain keepers of this 
prison-house.2 They must then in reason choose one 
of two things. If they will not give the homage that 
is due to the demons in charge of these matters, let 
them cease to become men, or marry, or have children, 
or do anything whatever in life, but go out of it as 
speedily as possible, leaving no seed behind. But if 
they will marry, and partake of the good things in 
this life, and endure its appointed evils (for nature 
wills that all men should experience evils here), let 
them not be ungrateful and unjust, but render to the 
demons their due? The Egyptians tell us that the 
body is divided into thirty-six different parts, each 
of which is in charge of a separate demon, whose names 
they give.’ Why should we not propitiate these and 
others, if we desire rather to be in health than in 
sickness, to be fortunate rather than unfortunate, 


rovTou 5€ Toi Sdyuatos... pmndels Tore dmooTH—viil. 49. 
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and as far as possible to be free from torture and 
punishments ? ? 

7. It is necessary, however, to take care lest by 
close association with them we become lovers of the 
body and forgetful of higher things. Perhaps we 
ought not to lose faith in the wise men who say that 
terrestrial demons are for the most part dissolved in 
sensual pleasures, hold tenaciously to blood, are de- 
voted to odours and songs and other things of that 
sort, and have no higher power than that of healing 
the body and of foretelling the destiny of men and 
cities, and of influencing human concerns generally.” 
We must sacrifice to them so far as it is expedient: to 
do more is opposed to the dictates of reason.2 It is 
better to hold that the demons are in want of nothing, 
but take pleasure in those who show piety towards 
them. We must never in any way neglect God, 
neither by day nor night, in public nor in private, 
neither in word nor deed; in working and in repose 
let the soul be continually directed to God. 

8. Since these things are so, what grievous wrong is 
there in propitiating the powers here, both the demons 
and especially the princes and kings of men, as the latter 
have not achieved dignity without demonic authority ?4 
If, however, any worshipper of God be commanded to 
act impiously, or say anything unholy, he must endure 
torture and death rather than obey. To sing praises 

1 viii. 58. * viii. 60. 3 viii. 62. * viii. 63. 
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to the sun or Athena is not impiety but rather shows 
reverence to the Great God; for the more numerous the 
objects of reverence, the more perfect the piety.t In 
like manner, to swear by any earthly king is not at all 
erievous; for to his charge have earthly affairs been 
intrusted, and whatever you receive in life you receive 
from him.2 We ought not to disbelieve the old say- 
ing, “ One only is king, he to whom the son of crafty 
Kronos has given it.”? If you seek to overturn this 
dogma, the king will with good reason take vengeance 
upon you. For if all were to do as you do, he would 
be left alone, and barbarians the most lawless and 
rude would come into power and rule, and the glory 
of your worship as well as of true wisdom among men 
would be lost. You will not dare to say that if the 
Romans give up their recognised duties to gods and 
men, and worship your Most High (or by whatever 
name you invoke Him), He will come down and fight 
for them, and that they will require no other strength. 
For the same God, according to you, formerly promised 
much greater things to those who worshipped Him, 
and you see the issue of His favours. ‘So far from 
being masters of the whole world, the Jews have not 
a plot of ground or a home;° and if any one of you 

1 viii. 66, 
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Christians wanders about secretly, he is sought out and 
put to death.!. It is intolerable that you should say 
that if, by obeying you, the present rulers are taken 
captive, you will persuade their successors, and all 
their successors in turn, to meet with the same disas- 
ters—unless some power shall arise, which, foresee- 
ing the issue, will utterly destroy you before it is 
itself destroyed.2 If indeed it were possible that all 
the inhabitants of Asia and Europe and Libya— 
Greek and barbarians alike—to the very ends of the 
earth, were to agree to the same law;—but why 
discuss such a hypothesis? He who regards this as 
possible knows nothing.? Aid, then, the king with 
all your power, work along with him in what is just, 
fight for him, march into battle with him if need be, 
and act as his generals. Take part in ruling your 
country, if it be necessary to do this also for the 
preservation of the laws and religion.° 

With this appeal to the Christians to act the part of 
loyal citizens, which the reader, according to his bias, 
will interpret as the impassioned utterance of a burn- 
ing patriotism or the savage irony of bitter hostility, 
the ‘True Word’ comes to a close. 


1 viii. 69. 2 vill, 71. 
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CHAPIME. i. 
THE CULTURE OF CELSUS. 


APART altogether from its refutation by Origen, the 
work of Celsus, who, though an unsympathetic was a 
fair and thorough inquirer, is indirectly a valuable 
contribution to the history of Christian thought and 
life in the second century. To a philosopher who 
was a hostile critic, questions of government and or- 
ganisation were of little interest, partly because they 
furnished no scope for attack; and hence, with the 
exception of a passing reference to the “Great Church,” 
and an uncomplimentary allusion to certain presby- 
ters, he sheds no light on such problems. But no- 
where else do we see so clearly what it was in Chris- 
tianity that aroused the hostility of the State, the 
opposition of the philosophers, and the fanatical 
attacks of the populace; nowhere else do we find 
such unbiassed evidence for the source and nature 
of Christian dogmas, and for the facts and teaching 
recorded in the Gospels. The greater and more 
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minute his knowledge of the principles of Christian- 
ity, the more important is the place occupied by his 
work in the history of Apologetics. What, then, did 
Celsus know of the sacred books of the Christians ? 
In particular, what, according to him, were the dis- 
tinctive dogmas of the Christians in his age, and from 
what source were they drawn ? 

I. Regarding the accuracy and extent of his know- 
ledge of the Old Testament Scriptures, it is impossible 
to speak with confidence. He is fully cognisant of 
the claims of the Jews to be regarded as a chosen 
people, specially beloved of God, to whom a revela- 
tion had been granted which gave their Scriptures a 
unique character ;1 of the general tenor of the teach- 
ing of Moses and the prophets,? of the promises of 
material prosperity given to Israel,? and of the place 
and characteristics of the Messianic hope in the 
national life* An interested observer of the conflict 
between Christianity and Judaism as represented by 
the system of Marcion, he knows the distinctive 
tenets of Judaism both in their affinity and in their 
apparent antagonism to Christian doctrine ;° a care- 
ful reader of the Gospel of St Matthew, and a student 
of Messianic literature,® he must have been familiar 
with the Messianic prophecies, if not in their context, 
at least in the form of numerous quotations from the 


1 y, 41; iv. 81. 4 vii. 18; iv. 71; vii. 12, 18; vi. 50. 
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various prophetic books. He shows a detailed know- 
ledge of the Book of Genesis from the first chapter to 
the last; and from his minute and verbal criticism ? 
of the Mosaic cosmogony it is plain that he has read 
the Septuagint. He has read the Book of Exodus. 
So much is certain; but little or nothing else can bes 
established. He may have known the Book of Isaiah 
or Micah.* There is a possible allusion to the Book of 
Job or Zechariah.® He has read the Books of Daniel 
and Jonah, at least those sections which he regarded as 
legendary. He quotes, without naming it, the Book 
of Enoch as an authoritative Christian scripture.’ 
When we turn from the Old Testament to the New 
Testament, we are on more certain ground. The 
Christians, we learn from Celsus, were worshippers of 
one Jesus, who had appeared but a few years before,> 
whom they believed to be the Son of God,’ the Word,! 
very God.4! He was held to be God in such a sense 
that Celsus could argue that the whole universe would 


1 Cf. Gen. i, ii., with i. 19; iv. 28; v. 50, 51, 59; vi. 29, 47, 50, 51, 
60, 61, 63; vii. 62: Gen. iii. with vi. 28, 42; iv. 36: Gen. vii., viii., 
with i. 19; iv. 21, 41: Gen. xi. with iv. 21: Gen. xviii., xxvil., with 
iv. 43: Gen. xxx., Xxxi., xxvi., with iv. 44: Gen. xix. with iv. 45: 
Gen. xxvii., xxxiv., xxxvii., with iv. 46: Gen. xl., xli., xlvii., 1, with 
iv. 47. 
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vi. 63. 
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be thrown into disorder by His descent to earth.! 
He came down to earth for the salvation of sinners.’ 
The disciples regarded Him as a Saviour—the Son of 
the Most High. In books which were written by 
His disciples,* it was declared that He was conceived 
by the Spirit of God® in the womb of a Jewish 
woman, who, though poor, was held to be of royal 
descent.° The suspicions of her husband, who was a 
carpenter,’ were dispelled by the visit of an angel.® 
At His birth Chaldeans came from the East under 
divine inspiration, and by their questioning excited 
the suspicion of Herod, who, in alarm, ’slew all the 
children that had been born at the same time.? By 
the visit of another angel His kindred were warned, 
and fled with Him to Egypt? He returned from 
Egypt," wrought as a carpenter” was called the 
Nazarene.” At His baptism it was averred on His 
own authority, and that of one who was punished 
along with Him, that the Spirit appeared in the form 
of a dove,“ and that a voice from heaven was heard 
adopting Him as the Son of God. It was alleged 
that He healed the blind and the lame, multiplied 
loaves, and raised the dead.° Accompanied by ten or 


eleven publicans and sailors, He went up and down 


2 iv. 5. 7 i, 28. 12 vi, 34. 
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the country, living meanly,’ preaching everywhere.” 
He spoke with authority, and in opposition to the 
religious beliefs of His age? He spoke of the king- 
dom of heaven,‘ giving prominence to the virtues of 
humility and faith,? to the doctrines of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,® and a judgment to come.’ He 
predicted that He would suffer and die and rise 
again ;* that one disciple would betray and another 
deny Him.? He ate and drank with His disciples.” 
On the eve of His sufferings He prayed passionately 
that the cup would pass from Him." He was taken 
prisoner,” and treated with ignominy before His 
judges.° They put on Him in mockery a purple 
robe, on His head they put a crown of thorns, and 
in His hand a reed.'* He was crucified.6 On the 
cross He thirsted.° As He expired, He cried out 
with a loud voice; an earthquake and thick darkness 
emphasised the catastrophe.” He was buried,!* but 
He rose again. An angel of God rolled away the 
stone, and He came forth, showing Himself first to 
a frenzied woman, and afterwards to the disciples, to 
whom He displayed His pierced hands. To others 
than the disciples He did not show Himself? The 
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Christians proclaimed in His own words that He 
would return again with heavenly power.! 

The quotation of these passages may seem to render 
superfluous any discussion of the sources from which 
Celsus drew his information. He claimed to possess 
complete knowledge of Christian facts and dogmas 
derived from a study of their own writings.? These 
books contained a record of the words and deeds of 
Jesus,’ and were written by His disciples.* He seems 
to regard these documents as based on an original 
writing—a Gospel—which had undergone and was 
undergoing repeated alterations at the hands of be- 
_lievers, in some cases at least from a dogmatic motive.® 
Were these documents our Gospels ? 

The testimony of Origen is contradictory. For the 
most part he takes for granted that Celsus had the 
Gospels before him. He accuses him of misquoting 
and mutilating them,® of wilfully ignoring certain 
passages,’ of accepting arbitrarily one part and reject- 
ing others,° and expressly says that Celsus has taken 

1 vii. 9. 
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certain particulars from the Gospel of St Matthew, 
and perhaps from the rest of the Gospels.t But, on the 
other hand, he expresses a wish that all enemies of the 
faith were as ignorant as Celsus of the bare letter of 
Scripture,” and says that Celsus does not seem even to 
have read the Gospel accounts. This parenthetical 
suggestion has no weight in the face of the other state- 
ments, and is only the passing thrust of a controver- 
sialist. We learn from Cyril* that one of the chief 
causes why the attack of Julian tended to unsettle 
the minds of believers was the seeming knowledge of 
Scripture which it displayed; and for a like reason 
Origen might be inclined to minimise the knowledge 
of the Gospels exhibited by Celsus. For there is ample 
evidence to prove that he had an accurate knowledge 
of the Gospel of St Matthew, some knowledge of St 
Mark and St Luke, and also of the fourth Gospel. 
Celsus was aware of the existence of several Gos- 
pels, and had marked discrepancies in the narratives. 
Speaking of the angels who came to the tomb of Jesus, 
he says, “Some say one angel, some say two.”*® ‘The 
plural form would seem to indicate that he recognised 
at least two authorities on each side. As St Matthew 
and St Mark speak of one, and St Luke and St John 
speak of two,® the natural conclusion seems to be that 
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he was acquainted with all our canonical Gospels, 
unless there is evidence that he had access to other 
sources where similar statements were made. 

He knew the Synoptic Gospels, and was most famil- 
iar with St Matthew. It is impossible to decide in 
many cases which of the Synoptics was in his hand, 
though from the prominent use he has made of St Mat- 
thew it is probable that we should refer them to the 
first Gospel. All the incidents recorded in the first two 
chapters of St Matthew are known to Celsus.2, From 
St Matthew he learned that Joseph was a carpenter.’ 
Many of the circumstances which attended the passion 
of Jesus—the putting a reed in His hand,* the giving 
Him gall to drink,° the earthquake at the crucifixion,® 
the rolling away of the stone by an angel’—all of 
which are peculiar to St Matthew, are alluded to by 
Celsus. Moreover, a close comparison of the text makes 
it plain that in various passages which are common to 

1 Cf., ¢.g., ii. 46 with Matt. iv. 18-22 ; Mark i. 16-20; Luke v. 2-11: 
vill. 15, 68, with Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13: i. 61 with Matt. viii. 
20; Luke ix. 58: ii. 46 with Matt. ix. 9,10; Mark ii. 14, 15; Luke 
v. 29, 30: i. 68; ii. 48 with Matt. ix. 23-26; Mark v. 35-39; Luke 
vill. 49-56: ii. 49; vi. 42 with Matt. xii. 26; Mark iii. 23; Luke x. 
18: i. 68 with Matt. xiv. 15-21; Mark vi. 35-44; Luke ix. 12-17: 
ii. 15, 16, 44, 54 with Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 21, 22: 
i. 6; ii. 49 with Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 21-23: ii. 6; iv. 10; vii. 
9 with Matt. xiii. 42, 43; xxv. 31-46; Mark ix. 43-48: ii. 9, 18, 20 
with Matt. xxvi. 20-25, 31-35; Mark xiv. 17-21, 27-31; Luke xxii. 
34: ii. 39 with Matt. xxvi. 56; Mark xiv. 50. 

2 i, 28; ii. 32; v. 52; i. 58, 66. 3 ii. 32: Cf. Matt. xiii. 55. 

4 ii. 34. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 29. 5 iv. 22. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 34. 

6 ii, 55. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 51. 7 v.52. Cf. Matt. xxviii. 2. 
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the Synoptic Gospels he has followed chiefly the text 
of St Matthew. This applies to the threatenings of 
Jesus,! to the saying about the camel going through 
the eye of a needle? to the prayer of our Lord in 
Gethsemane,® to His being bound and led away.* 

There is little evidence of a separate use by Celsus 
of the Gospel of St Mark. He alone records that Jesus 
was a carpenter.” This was known to Celsus. He 
declares that Jesus appeared first and alone to a half- 
frenzied woman. This is explicitly stated only in 
St Mark and St John.° If the closing verses of St 
Mark be spurious, he must have taken this appearance 
to Mary Magdalene from the fourth Gospel. 

Celsus has several references to incidents and pre- 
cepts which are clearly traceable to St Luke. He 
seems to allude to the sending of an angel to Mary ;’ he 
scoffs at her royal descent,’ and at the carrying back 
the genealogy of Christ to the first man.? Either from 
St Luke® or St John” he has learned that Jesus after 


1 oval buiv, Kal mpordéyw buiyv—ii. 76. Cf. Matt. xi. 21, 24; and 
Luke x. 13-16. Celsus reads mpoAéyw for tA}y Aéyw in Matt. 

2 81a tpuThuatos papidos—vi. 16. Cf. Matt. xix. 24, who uses the 
same word. Mark x. 25, Luke xviii. 25 read tpumadtas. 

3 @ marep ei Stvara: To moTHpiov ToUTO TapeAOeiv—ii, 24, Cf, Matt. 
xxvi. 39 with Mark xiv. 36; Luke xxii. 42. 

4 otre BeOdvra amayecOai—ii. 9. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 2: nal dhoavres 


a’tov amtyayov. Mark xv. 1: dfoavtes . . . amnveyKay. 
5 Mark vi. 3. Origen was ignorant of this reading—vi. 34. 
6 Mark xvi. 9; John xx. 14-18. 7 i, 66. Cf. Lukei. 26, 
8 ii, 32, Cf. Luke i. 27. 9 ii, 32. Cf, Luke iii. 38. 


10 xxiv. 40, 11 xx, 27, 
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His resurrection showed His pierced hands to the dis- 
ciples. He has read in St Luke the saying of Jesus 
about the ravens.!. The form in which he quotes the 
precept of Jesus with reference to not returning evil 
for evil suggests St Luke rather than St Matthew.? 
The textual evidence for his use of the fourth Gos- 
pel is not so convincing and complete as that for his 
use of St Matthew, but is at least equal to that brought 
forward for his knowledge of St Mark and St Luke. 
He says that Jesus was challenged in the temple to 
establish His claims: that He was so challenged there 
is recorded only by St John.2 Only in the fourth Gos- 
pel is it told that the Baptist saw the Spirit descend on 
Jesus at His baptism; Celsus knew that one who was 
punished like Jesus saw it.* Celsus often attacks the 
plea that Jesus was a voluntary sufferer—a truth in 
regard to which the testimony of St John is most em- 
phatic.? He probably knew of the water and blood 
that came from the side of Christ.© St John alone 
speaks of Christ thirsting on the cross; Celsus taunts 
Him on this account with weakness.’ He knows that 
the Christians believe Jesus to be the Absolute Word.® 
But the proof of the knowledge possessed by Celsus of 


_ 


vii. 18. Cf. Luke xii. 24, 
vii. 18, 58. Cf. Luke vi. 29, and Matt. v. 39. 


71,57. Cf. John x. 24. 43,40. Cf. John i, 33. 
5 ii. 23; vill. 41. Cf John x. 11, 17. 

6 ii, 36. Cf. John xix. 34. 7 ii. 37. Cf. John xix, 28, 29. 
8 


iii, 31. Cf. John i. 1, 
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the fourth Gospel does not rest on any mere quotation 
of texts. It is against the theology of that Gospel,— 
against the doctrine of the “Word who was God” 
becoming flesh—against its possibility and necessity 
—against the theory of man and the universe which 


underlies it—against the worship of Jesus, which was 





a consequence of it,—that the greatest and most 
powerful part of his polemic is directed. Julian 
might aver that the dogma of the Incarnation was an 
afterthought, an invention of John;' Celsus ascribes 
the claim of divinity to Christ Himself. His whole 
work takes for granted that this doctrine had per- 
meated the Christian consciousness, and was coeval 
with the early promulgation of the truth: though 
widely travelled and widely read, though he had held 
intercourse with all schools of Christian thought, he 
nowhere suggests that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is a recent invention. By its unconscious testimony 
to the continuity of Christian belief, even more than 
by the detailed passages of the Gospels which are 
quoted or implied, the ‘True Word’ is of great value 
to the student of historical theology. 

The conclusion of most critics is, that Celsus had 
seen and read all the four Gospels;? but there is 
diversity of opinion with reference to his knowledge 


1 Cyril con. Julian., x. 327 A, B; vi. 213 B, C. 
2 Keim says that we find in Celsus particulars which “ganz und 
gar einzelnen unserer Evangelien eigenthiimlich sind ”—p. 227. 
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and use of other Gospels and kindred writings. Keim, 
while admitting it to be a possible hypothesis that Cel- 
sus had before him not our Gospels but their sources, 
holds that there is no certain trace of the use of apoc- 
ryphal gospels; Reuss+ and Aubé? hold that there is 
evidence of such use. 

Celsus is aware of certain details concerning Jesus, 
“not like those recorded by the disciples,” ? but he de- 
signedly passes them by. He does not set them aside 
because they furnished no materials for attack—in the 
absurdities of the apocryphal gospels he had ample 
scope for his biting satire; but he is too much in 
earnest to waste time in refuting absurdities which 
the Christians themselves would disclaim: he passes 
them by because he seeks to destroy Christianity at 
the root, and therefore goes to the books on which the 
Christian religion was based. An attack on oral tra- 
ditions, if he had been acquainted with such, would 
not have served his purpose. An argument founded 
on the silence of a writer is seldom satisfactory ; but 
the silence of Celsus regarding the apocryphal gospels, 
taken along with his deliberate setting aside of them 
or similar documents, is, in the case of an enemy who 
was an accurate investigator, hard to explain unless on 


the supposition that he had ascertained that there were 


1 History of the Canon (Eng. trans.), p. 74, note. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 222-233. 


* of mapamAjowa Tos brd Tov wabnTav Tod "Incod ypapetow—ii, 13, 
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certain writings which were held by the Christians to 
be of exclusive, or at least of paramount, authority. 
Setting aside one or two allusions which are only 
sinister exaggerations,’ common in all controversial 
treatises, of real incidents or sayings found in the 
Gospels, we find five passages which have been ad- 
duced to show that Celsus recognised other sources of 
Christian beliefs than the canonical Gospels. On two 
of these—the charge of adultery brought against Mary, 
and the ignoble and contemptible aspect of the man 
Jesus *—no discussion is necessary. The latter point 
is given as from hearsay, and is in harmony with 
all early ecclesiastical traditions; the former is not 
alleged by Celsus to be taken from any Gospel, and is 
confessedly of Jewish origin. The remaining passages 
are as follows. Celsus quotes as a saying of Jesus, 
“Every man being born according to divine Provi- 
dence is a son of God;”* he speaks of the disciples as 
ten or eleven in number ;° he speaks as if his authori- 
ties recorded the genealogy not of Joseph but of Mary.® 
The first passage, it seems unnecessary to say, belongs 
to the very rudiments of the teaching of Him who 


17,61. Cf. Matt. viii. 20; ii. 39. Cf. Mark xiv. 50. Origen sug- 
gests (i. 63) that Celsus derived his view of the disciples as notori- 
ously wicked men from the Epistle of Barnabas (c. 5). 

2 i, 28. 

$ vi. 75. See note 2, p. 65. Cf. Justin, lst Apol., c. 52; Dial. 
cum Tryph., c. 14, 32, 36, 49, 88, &c. 

4 el rovTo Aéyets Ott was GvOpwros KaTa Belay mpdvoiay yeyovws vids 
ear. Oeov—i. 57. 


5 i, 62; 11.46. Gime, 
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revealed “our Father in heaven”: had it not stood by 
itself, it might have been legitimate to refer it in its 
present form to the traditional sayings of our Lord 
which were still current in the Church; but, apart 
from the fact that Celsus seems to have deemed it 
advisable, in the interests of his polemic, in dealing 
with the life and teaching of Christ, to avail himself 
of the written documents rather than oral traditions, 
it seems unlikely that, if he used other than written 
authorities, he would have quoted only one saying 
out of many. It may be that Celsus, from imper- 
fect memory, transformed into a specific saying of 
Jesus what he knew to be a fundamental principle in 
His teaching.’ The second passage adds little or 
nothing to the evidence for the use by Celsus of 
other than the canonical Gospels. In no extant 
writing whatever is the number of the disciples given 
as other than twelve: he speaks in one place of ten 
publicans and sinners, in another of ten or eleven. 
His knowledge, even to verbal accuracy, of many de- 
tails in the Gospel of St Matthew, precludes the possi- 
bility of his ignorance of the real number ; the varia- 
tion in his own statements seems to indicate that he 
spoke generally and in a contemptuous way of their 
fewness, as if it were of no consequence whether the 


number were one or two more or less.2. The third 


' Cf. Matt. v. 9; Luke vi. 35. The words of Celsus suggest John 
i. 13: ek Oeod eyevyiOnoav. 
* It is just possible that Celsus was only guilty of inadvertence, 
G 
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passage raises a difficult question. Like Justin Mar- 
tyr,! Celsus speaks as if the genealogies in the Gospels 
known to him were the genealogies of Mary. The 
coincidence, though it does not prove the dependence 
of Celsus on Justin,? is undoubtedly noteworthy. In 
both cases critics interpret the reference differently.* 
It is a question of probabilities. Are we to suppose 
that in this reference by itself we have evidence for 
the existence of other Gospels which, save on this 
point, differed not a jot from those now current in 
the Church? Or are we to account for it by the hypo- 
thesis of a various reading in the manuscript of Cel- 
sus, or simply by his having assumed without special 
examination—a natural assumption in the case—that 
it was the genealogy of Mary which was recorded in 
the narrative? In any case, on a review of the whole 
evidence, it 1s clear that Celsus used the canonical 
Gospels only, or other Christian documents which 
differed from them in no essential particular of fact 
or principle or doctrine. 

Of his knowledge of the Epistles we have less 
certain trace. Except in the case of the Gospels, 


and was misled by the narratives relating to the resurrection, in 
which the “eleven”’ are frequently mentioned (Matt. xxviii. 16 ; 
Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 33. Cf. Gospel of Nicodemus, ec. xiv.) 

1 Dial. cum Tryph., c. 100 (Otto). * As Aubé and Pelagaud. 

% Reuss (History of the Canon, p. 53) holds that it proves that 
Justin used another Gospel, or at least some document regarded as of 
equal authority. Donaldson (History of Christian Literature, vol. ii. 
p. 331) does not make special allusion to this point, but maintains 
that there is no evidence that Justin used any other Gospel. 
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Celsus does not profess to be making direct quotations 
from any Christian document. In his comparison of 
the precepts of Christianity with the teaching of Plato, 
he discusses a saying of St Paul? at the same time 
that he discusses the words of Jesus, and thus would 
seem both to know the Epistles of St Paul and recog- 
nise them as authoritative; but as he forthwith pro- 
ceeds to cite illustrations of the crudest and most 
orotesque forms of Gnosticism, this conclusion cannot 
be drawn. He is familar with the cardinal principles 
and the prominent watchwords in the Pauline theology, 
and plainly testifies to the currency and authority of 
St Paul’s teaching in the Christian community ; but, 
except in the case of one or two passages, it is difficult 
to decide whether he had read the Epistles themselves 
or knew them only at second-hand. Origen takes for 
granted that he has read them, but in one case at 
least he is in error in making this assumption.? If 
he had not read the Epistle to the Romans, he was 
at least well versed in its doctrinal positions;? he 
quotes with verbal accuracy a passage from Galatians,* 
and with almost verbal accuracy a passage in 1st Cor- 
inthians ;° and various allusions scattered throughout 


the work render it very probable that he had read the 


* 1 Cor. ii..19. CL. vi. 12; 4.9: ii.. 72. 

* v. 64. Cf. 1 Tim, iv. 1-3. See the passages quoted by Spencer 
from Irenzus and Epiphanius (Annot., p. 72). 

i 0; ii, 89: vi. 7,8, 11. + v. 64. Cf. Gal. vi. 14. 

§ vi, 12. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 19. 
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latter epistle.’ He may possibly have read the Book 
of Acts,” 1st Epistle of St Peter,? and Hebrews.* 


II. Celsus had undoubtedly an extensive knowledge 
of the Christian literature of the first two centuries ; 
but, with few exceptions, the indications are too in- 
definite to enable us to decide with reasonable proba- 
bility what particular writings lay before him. He 
expressly names only the ‘ Dispute between Jason and 
Papiscus,’ ° the ‘Heavenly Dialogue, ® and the mystic 
“diagram” ” of the Ophites. With characteristic 
acumen he has noted the Christian interpolations in 
the Sibylline Books.S From his knowledge of such 
works it may be conjectured that he had studied the 
Christian writings which dealt with the question of 
prophecy, and was well versed in the Gnostic lt- 
erature, especially in the literature of the schools of 
Valentinus and Marcion. Is it possible to go further, 
and fix on any extant works of the early Apologists 
to which he had access? Tzschirner does not discuss 
the question, but declares it to be undeniable that he 
had not only read some of the sacred books of the 
Christians, but also the writings of the leading Apolo- 
gists.? Keim, while acknowledging that the theology 
against which the attack of Celsus is directed is very 

1 i, 44, Cf, 1 Cor, 1. 263 vit. 24: 1'Cor. vil, 43 9/4724 Cor, 
xv. 51, 52. 

2 iii, 10. Cf. Acts iil. 44; iv. 32. 5 ii. 43. Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 19. 


4 vii. 28. Cf. Heb. xi. 16. 6 iv. 52. POV. pe 
7 vi. 24, 8 vii. 53. ® Der Fall des Heidenthums, p. 327. 
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similar to that of Justin and his followers, maintains 
that there is no certain trace of his knowledge of their 
works.! According to Pelagaud, the ‘True Word’ was 
intended to be a refutation of the ‘ Dialogue with 
Trypho’ and of the two “ Apologies” of Justin.? 

The more prominent notes in the writings or sayings 
of the Apologists with whom Celsus was familiar were 
these. They regarded the Greek stories as myths,® 
and threw special ridicule on the worship of the 
Egyptians. They allegorised the Mosaic records,° 
explained most difficulties by appealing to prophecy,® 
emphasised the apologetic significance of the fore- 
knowledge of Christ Himself,’ and of the voluntary 
character of His sufferings. In answer to objections 
which they could not otherwise refute, they fell back 
as a final expedient on the omnipotence of God.? It 
was a cardinal dogma of their creed that God made 
all things for the sake of man.!? In their Christology 
they spoke of the Absolute Word," of the Incarnation 

1 Op. cit., p. 231, note. 2 P. 417 et seq. 

3 ii. 55; iii. 43. Cf. Justin, 1 Apol., c. 54. 

4 iii.19. Cf. Justin, 1 Apol., c. 24. 

> 4,14; iv. 48. Cf. Justin, Dial. cum Tryph., c. 68. 

6 vii. 2. Cf. Justin, 1 Apol., c. 30, 31, 43, 48, 50, 53, 61; Dial. 
cum Tryph., c. 7, 42, 89, 96. 

7 ii. 15, 44, 54; vi. 42. Cf. Justin, 1 Apol., c. 12; Dial. cum 
Tryph., c. 35, 51, 76, 82, 106. 

S ii, 38, 47. Cf. Justin, 2 Apol., c. 6; Dial. cum Tryph., ¢. 45, 
103. 

* iii. 70; v. 14. Cf. Justin, 1 Apol., c. 18: ddvvarov under beg. 


10 iv, 23,74. Cf. Justin, 1 Apol., c. 10; 2 Apol., c. 4, 5. 
1 ii, 31. Cf. Dial. cum Tryph., ¢. 61. 
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as a descent of God,! as a representation of the God- 
head in a form adapted to the capacities of men.2 In 
some teachers there was a tendency to an undue 
exaltation of the place of implicit faith in the Chris- 
tian creed and life, and a corresponding depreciation 
of the place of knowledge. From the parallel pas- 
sages referred to in the notes, it will be manifest 
that many of the positions to which Celsus alludes 
can be referred to Justin, but there is also much 
that cannot be so explained. Hardly one of the 
maxims which are quoted by Celsus as distinctively 
Christian can be traced to Justin:* the technical 
term autologos, so far as I have noted, is not used 
by him; nor is the conception of the Incarnation 
as a kathodos of God®—also a technical term—used 
by him. And even in cases where Justin seems to 
be the authority, there is a suggestion of more than 
is implied in his apologetic ground; for while, for 
example, Justin frequently calls attention to Christ’s 
own predictions of His suffering, he does not do so 
precisely from the standpoint of the Christian apolo- 
getic that Celsus sought to overturn, which in some 
respects was of a subtler and more developed order 
than anything found in Justin. 


The editor of the recently discovered Syriac trans- 


2 ty, 2, Ua 7 v1, 60, ei, 12s Bie OF) an be 
4 See previous note. 5 See Stephen’s Thesaurus. 


‘ The earliest quotations given in Suicer are from Eusebius and 
Athanasius. 
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lation of the ‘Apology’ of Aristides suggests that 
Celsus may have read that work ;1+ the editor of the 
Greek text in the same volume thinks it more prob- 
able that he used rather the ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ and 
is almost certain that he used the one or the other.” 
But the evidence adduced cannot be held to establish 
what would have been an interesting fact in literary 
history. Celsus deals with documents and views far 
more dogmatic and scientific than the ‘ Apology’ of 
Aristides. Nothing can be built on the parallel 
passages concerning the place of man in the uni- 
verse,? for this was a Christian commonplace, and 
was attacked by Celsus chiefly because of its bearing 
on the doctrine of the Incarnation. The only passage 
that gives any semblance of plausibility to the theory 
is the reference to the Jewish worship of angels, 
which is common to Aristides and Celsus.* Origen 
with justice calls on Celsus to point to any part of the 
Mosaic writings in which the worship of angels is 
inculcated ;° but in whatever way it was introduced, 
angelolatry was a practice of some Jewish sects, and 
there is no necessity for ascribing Celsus’s knowledge 
of it to his use of Aristides.6 And, as has been 
pointed out, the same charge is brought against the 
1 The Apology of Aristides (Harris), p. 19 et seq. 
* Ibid., 98 et seq. * See note 10, p. 101. 
4 i, 26; v. 6. Cf. Aristides, c. 14, p. 48 (Harris). oi 3. 


§ See on the Jewish worship of angels, Lightfoot’s Ignatius, vol. 
ii. p. 164; and Colossians, p. 196. 
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Jews in the ‘ Preaching of Peter”! But from this 
source Celsus could not have takenit; for while in 
that work the Jews are condemned for “ worshipping 
the angels and archangels, the month and the moon,” ” 
the charge of Celsus is that the Jews worshipped “ the 
heaven and the angels therein, and passed by the 
most venerable parts of the heaven—the sun, moon, 
and stars.”* A survey of the limited materials at 
our disposal seems to point to the conclusion that, 
generally speaking, the position of Tzschirner is ten- 
able; that there is no clear evidence that Celsus was 
acquainted with the ‘ Apology’ of Aristides or the 
‘Preaching of Peter’; that a considerable section of 
the apologetic principles criticised by Celsus can be 
explained by the hypothesis of his knowledge of 
Justin, but that there are indications of a dogmatic 
school or schools different from his, and of an apolo- 
getic of a more advanced type than his; that these 
features may be ascribed in part to teachers whose 
works have perished, or to the oral statements of 
teachers who, by reason of their intellectual sur- 
roundings, had been led to give greater definiteness 
to their teaching, or who, perhaps from their inter- 
course and controversy with Celsus himself, had been 
compelled to give well-grounded reasons for the faith 
that was in them. 


1 Clem. Strom., vi. 5; Apol. of Aristides, p. 88. 
* Aatpevovtes ayyéAas Kal apxayyéAats, unvl Kal ceANYD. OF a. Os 
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III. It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
examine with like minuteness his various references to 
the poets and thinkers of Greece. Suffice it to say that 
the ‘True Word’ bears on every page the impress of 
great erudition and literary power. Celsus moves 
with the freedom and ease of a master in many 
departments of thought ; he is at once a student of 
philosophy, of science, of music, of politics, and of com- 
parative theology. He has not only grasped the gen- 
eral features of the Christian faith, but has mastered 
many of its details ; he has studied it in its history, in 
its divisions, in its most obscure heresies, in its authori- 
tative documents, by intercourse with its teachers of 
different schools. His work is the first scientific attack 
of Hellenic culture on the Christian creed, and not 
only strikes the keynote of all subsequent attacks, 
but contains their arguments sometimes in the letter, 
always in germ. The work of Julian, which was the 
culminating effort of Neoplatonism to check its tri- 
umphant foe, only reiterated, with additions suggested 
by the history of the Church in the interval, the rea- 
soning adduced by Celsus nearly two centuries before. 
Julian repeated the lessons which he had learned in 
the school of the successors of Celsus after he had 
assimilated them into his quick and subtle intellect. 
To him, as to Celsus, innovation was the great evil, 
a religious conservatism the only safeguard of national 


and imperial vitality. Hence, with both, there was 
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contemptuous tolerance for the Jews, but none for 
the Christians. Julian added nothing to the armoury 
of Celsus—there was nothing to add; all that could 
be said against the religion of Christ, from a Platonic 
standpoint, had been said once for all. In his com- 
parison of the Scriptures with the teaching of Plato, 
in his criticism of the Mosaic record of the creation, 
in his scofting at the anthropomorphic conception of 
Deity therein and elsewhere presented, in his view 
of the dependence of Jewish fables upon Greek tra- 
ditions, in his contempt for the Jews as a race of 
slaves, in his discussion of miracles, in his scorn of 
the folly of Christians in worshipping a dead man, 
in his mockery of the ignorant and wretched char- 
acter of the adherents of Christianity, and even in 
little details, Julian is anticipated by Celsus. As 
a disciple of Plato and a lover of Greek dialectic, 
Celsus looked with the self-complacent contempt of 
philosophic culture on the adherents of a religion 
which rested on no rational basis, and admitted the 
uncultivated, even women and slaves, into its ranks. 
As the typical representative of that unmovable con- 
servatism to which the past alone is sacred, he re- 
garded Christianity as a revolutionary religion which 
sought to interfere with established customs and ob- 
literate national distinctions which were designed to 
be eternal. As a patriot, who saw in the threatening 


movements of the barbarians a necessity for the con- 
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solidation of the empire, he abhorred a religion which 
acted as a disintegrating force, and was a source of 
weakness alike because of its direct teaching against 
military service, and because the God whom it desired 
to substitute for the victorious divinities of Rome 
had shown His impotence in the past history of the 
Jews and in the present distress of the Christians. 
As a firm believer in a theocratic nationalism, in the 
“right divine of kings,” he looked on those who ignored 
this doctrine as at once impious and rebellious. His 
religious and political conservatism, even more than 
his pride of culture, blinded him to the moral force 
and beauty of the Gospel of Christ; and it is signi- 
ficant of his mental attitude that, when he alludes 
to the possibility of a universal religion — though 
only to dismiss such an absurd hypothesis with con- 
tempt—he is thinking not of the religious aspect of 
the question, but of the political advantages of unity 
of religious belief. 

No one can read the work of Celsus without being 
struck by the essentially modern character of his 
attack: analogous ideas, even parallel phrases, will 
occur to all interested in the theological literature ot 
the nineteenth century.” It seems sometimes to be 
taken for granted by adherents as well as opponents 
that in the early centuries of its existence Christianity 

1 viii. 72. 

* See Kellner’s Hellenismus und Christenthum, pp. 454 e¢ seq. 
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had to face persecution but not criticism, or that at 
least the attack to-day differs from anything hitherto 
known, alike in the conception of God and the 
universe on which it is based, and in the scientific 
method which it adopts; and the unspoken thought 
in many minds seems to be that Christianity, as set 
forth by the teachers who first gave scientific form to 
its dogmas, could never have arisen or advanced in a 
world where modern ideas were dominant, but would 
have been laughed out of existence. The simple in 
faith may be reminded that it is a poor compliment 
to what they regard as eternal truth, to speak as if it 
could only hold its own because it was not open to 
attack ; as if God’s voice could only be heard when 
every other voice was put to silence; as if the Gospel 
of Christ could only make progress when nothing was 
permitted to mar its growth; as if without a continual 
and manifest miracle the Church could not “stand 
four-square to all the winds that blow.” The modern 
critic of the Christian faith may be asked to consider 
whether, after all, the change in the principles of 
attack is as great as the apparent change in form. It 
may be extravagant, like an enthusiastic admirer,’ to 
see in Celsus a precursor of Darwin in the second 
century; but it is plain that, so far as his view of 
Christianity was determined by his root ideas con- 
cerning the relation between God and the world, 


1 Pelagaud, p. 447. 
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between man and the other animals, it led him to 
the same position as that adopted by many thinkers 
to-day. Christian writers who have spoken in con- 
temptuous terms of the work of Celsus have shown 
little insight into the worth, even the apologetic worth, 
of the book; for the stronger the first attack was, the 
better for the true interests of Christian defence. The 
Church of Christ has no reason to regret that its first 
antagonist was animated by so keen a love of know- 
ledge, and that his critical method was so thorough 
and far-reaching. It was the first onset of pagan 
thought, and also its most powerful: if the Gospel 
of Christ were not overthrown by such an attack, its 
victory was assured. 
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CHAPTER. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE ‘True Word’ remained unanswered for seventy 
years. Whether Ambrose, his “ taskmaster,”? to 
whose zeal we owe the publication of so many of the 
works of Origen, had himself been perplexed by it, or 
had found it a source of perplexity to others, we do 
“not know; but he recognised its importance and the 
necessity of its being answered, and with that aim 
sent it to Origen requesting him to refute it in every 
detail” The reply of Origen, which appeared probably 
in 248,° when he was more than sixty years of age,* 

' Origen so describes Ambrose in his Comm. in Joann., v. (Lomm., 
vol. i. p. 163), epyodimnrns. See Ex. iii, 5—LXX. 

2 Pref., 4; ii. 20. 


% Eusebius (E. H., vi. 36) ascribes it to the reign of Philip (244-249). 
* Origen was born in 185; died 254. 
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contains his maturest thought on the problems pre- 
sented by Christianity, and has met in every age with 
almost absolute approval. Eusebius? begins his reply 
to Hierocles by a declaration that such a work as his 
was superfluous, as all the objections had been sub- 
stantially refuted by anticipation in the eight books 
of Origen against Celsus. It has been characterised 
as a golden work which it is impossible to praise too 
highly ;? as the best and most complete of all the 
apologies of Christian antiquity;* as a rich storehouse 
of arms.* 

For the work to which Ambrose summoned him 
Origen was singularly well equipped, both by nature 
and training. eared in Alexandria, the home of all 
liberal culture, where every school of thought had its 
disciples and every religion its devotees, he was from 
early years brought face to face with the points of 
divergence, as well as with the points of contact, be- 
tween Christianity and the other religions which had 
their representatives in that nursery of all forms of 
eclecticism.® A divorce of culture from Christianity 
might have been possible elsewhere, but was an im- 
possibility at Alexandria: there a reconciliation was a 


1 Adv. Hieroc., vol. iv. p. 798 (Migne). 

* “Opus aureum nec facile nunquam satis laudandum.’”’—Voss, 
quoted by Fabricius, Delectus Argument., p. 63. 

* Du Pin, Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccl., vol. i. p. 142. 

+ Redepenning, Origenes, vol. ii. p. 153. 

° Cf. Cognat, Clément d’Alexandrie, p. 179. 
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necessity. As a teacher in the Catechetical School,’ 
first under Pantzenus, then under Clement, and after 
his death as its sole head, he was accustomed to teach 
Christianity in its relation to all truth—scientific, 
ethical, and philosophical. Even if the glowing pic- 
ture of Gregory? be somewhat softened, and ample 
allowance be made for the exaggeration of a scholar 
who had set himself to the delivery of a panegyric on 
the eve of his departure, there remains in outline the 
portrait of a teacher of unequalled gifts and rare width 
of sympathies. Christianity was set forth by Origen 
as the crown of all learning, and all liberal arts as 
its handmaids.’ Philosophy, in the widest sense of 
the term, was upheld as the prerogative of man, 
and its pursuit as a necessary condition of true 
piety. He carefully trained his scholars in the art 
of detecting all sophisms and fallacies.® He en- 
couraged them to read everything that had been 
written by philosophers and poets of old, with the 
exception of the works of atheists.© Narrowness 
was avoided; for they were introduced not to one 
school of Greek thought only, but to all? In pre- 


senting the truths of natural science, he expounded 


 Guericke, De Schola que Alex. flor., pp. 39, 100-103. 

* Greg., Thaumat. Panegyrica Orat. (Lomm., vol. xxv. pp. 339-381). 

® Greg., Paneg., c. 6. 

* obd€ eboeBeiv bAws duvardy elvat Mpacker, dpOds A€ywv, wh piAogo- 
phoavrt,—Greg., Paneg., c. 6. 

5 Greg., c. 7. ® Greg., c. 18, 7 Idem. 
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the principles which he had learned from others, and 
likewise the results of his own investigation; and 
transformed their irrational wonder into rational 
reverence for the “sacred economy of the universe.”’! 
Geometry was represented as the “immutable ground- 
work of all branches of science.”? Ethics—practical 
rather than theoretical—was the end and goal of all 
speculation.2 To his scholars he seemed to possess a 
divine commission, as real as that of any prophet or 
apostle, to be the advocate and interpreter of the 
oracles of God. He had no esoteric doctrine,—no 
subject was forbidden, nothing was concealed or in- 
accessible: it was possible for them to learn every 
form of doctrine, barbarian and Greek, spiritual and 
political, divine and human; to enjoy to the full all 
the sweets of intellect. In the face of such state- 
ments, which are supported by other testimonies, it 
is difficult to understand the endeavours which have 
been made to minimise the extent of the culture of 
Origen.’ He did not, it is true, study either science 
or philosophy for its own sake, but only in its direct 
relationship to Christian truth; he borrowed from 
philosophy not so much its principles as its method ; 
he ascribed to philosophy in relation to Christianity 
the function which geometry and other disciplines 


1 «ad Adywv Gv re Euabev, Gv re ékedpero wept THs TAY BAwY oiKovouias 
Tis iepas—e. 8, 

* Greg., c. 8. 3 Greg., c. 9. 4 Greg., c. 14. 

® See Denis, De la Philosophie d’Origétne, pp. 12-25. 
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occupied in relation to philosophy.'' As the gold and 
silver borrowed from the Egyptians were transformed 
into holy vessels for the service of God, so, he held, 
should all Greek wisdom be borrowed and made 
subservient to the cause of Christianity.2 If the 
friendliness of his attitude towards philosophy is less 
pronounced than that of Clement,* may not the reason 
be that Clement had to justify the position which he 
adopted, while his teaching had borne such fruit that 
Origen could take for granted what Clement had 
found it necessary to justify ? 

Though armed for the conflict as few have been, 
Origen was very unwilling to enter. into controversy. 
He deemed it to be unadvisable on general grounds: 
he held it to be superfluous in view of the character- 
istics of the work of Celsus. The silence of Christ 
before the false witnesses should be the ideal of His 
followers in presence of calumnious attacks.4 As, 
with a noble contempt, He continued silent, allowing 
His life and work to speak for themselves; so Chris- 
tian facts and doctrines are their own apology, and 
any other apology tends insensibly to weaken the 
force of this.° The feebleness of the attack of Celsus 
lends special force to this rule of silence: Origen does 


not know how to classify a man whose faith could be 


1 Epis. ad Greg., 1 (Lomm., vol. xvii. p. 50). 
* Epis. ad Greg., 2. * The view of Denis, p. 22. 
* Pref... 1. 5 Pref., 2,8. Cf. Vili. 1. 
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shaken by such an attack. He writes, solely in def- 
erence to the request of Ambrose, for those who are. 
feeble in faith, or do not know what faith is.2 Of the 
‘True Word’ and its author he speaks with strong 
contempt. His work was a schoolboy exercise*® He 
was prolix, and seemed only anxious to swell out his 
book with many words.* In place of weighty argu- 
ments he dealt in buffoonery, as if he were writing a 
farce or a jest-book.® His great show of erudition was 
only over-curious trifling and silly talk.6 So radically 
weak was the assault, that it could be overthrown even 
from the standpoint of a Marcionite.’ This contempt 
for the enemy is the one weak point in the reply; for 
it makes him fail to see the force of some of the objec- 
tions raised by Celsus, and makes him satisfied with im- 
perfect answers. Apart from this, Origen was a singu- 
larly fair controversialist. He loved truth too well not 
to acknowledge that on some points the teaching 
of Celsus was sound.’ He called God to witness that 
his conscientious aim was to establish the divinity of 
the doctrine of Jesus by no false arguments, but by 
varied and clear testimony.? 

His work, as described by himself, had a twofold aim, 
—to destroy the arguments of Celsus and to exhibit 
the truth; to uproot evil germs and to implant the 


+ Pref., 4: * Pret.,': > wv; BS, 4 vi, 60; vii. 56. 
Vs 7% vi. 32. 7 vii, 2. 
5 olan yap 7 dA7jGeva—iii. 16. Pas AG, 
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divine seed! The words of Celsus, like poisoned 
arrows, had wounded the souls of some who were not 
absolutely protected by the panoply of God: Origen 
sought to extract the dart, and apply a rational remedy 
to the wound.” In carrying out this object, he gives a 
series of prescriptions, but behind every prescription 
there is a principle. After he had finished the open- 
ing section, for the sake of economising his time he 
altered his plan.’ His original intention was to take 
a note of the heads of the objections of Celsus and 
reply to each head, and then to give a systematic form 
to the argument. Instead of doing so, he takes up the 
statements of Celsus one by one, and “wrestles with 
them specifically.”* This change of plan destroys the 
unity of the work, and gives rise to frequent repeti- 
tions: when Celsus repeats himself, Origen as a rule 
does the same; when Celsus contradicts himself, 
Origen contradicts the contradiction. The result is 
that, as the book stands, we have all the materials for 
an apology, but they lie without order or proportion : 
it is “a quarry of weighty dogmatic disquisitions,” ° 
but not a symmetrical building; and it is only by 
bringing together isolated and scattered thoughts that 
we can ascertain what Origen taught on the great 
problems of Christian Apologetics. From first to last 


l Pref., 4. 2 fe. 13 3 Pref., 6. 

* ouyypapiKas aywricacbat mpds Ta KéAcou Kal hudy eyxAjuata— 
Pref., 6. 

® Redepenning, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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the central figure of the Divine Man stands out con- 
spicuous; in every argument the ethical impulse is 
paramount; from beginning to end one note rings out 
loudly and clearly, the note of certain victory ;1 
throughout is dominant the conviction which he had 
implanted in his disciple Gregory, that “nothing would 
withstand the saving Word, which was and would be 
the king of all.”? In this ever-present consciousness 
of the ultimate triumph of the cause which he repre- 
sented probably lay the secret of his contempt for his 
antagonist. 

1 viii. 68. 

? Greg., Paneg. in Orig., c. 6 (Lomm., vol. xxv. p. 356): od yap 


éoTiy 8 TL avT@ evothoetal, TavTwy Kal byTL Kal écouévw Bacirci. 











CHAPTER II. 
DEFENCE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


On the threshold of his inquiry Celsus would learn 
that Christianity was not based on floating traditions, 
but on a historic record which claimed to possess a 
unique character. The authority of that record, of the 
Jewish as well as of the Christian portions, was recog- 
nised by all sections of the Church except the follow- 
ers of Marcion; and to impugn the validity of its 
claims was a necessary preliminary to the attack of 
the system which was founded upon it. From the 
method of argumentation which he adopted, Celsus 
did not, it is true, pursue this criticism in a logical 
fashion: sometimes he attacked the principle of author- 
ity in order to throw doubt on the details; more 
frequently he attacked the details in order to disprove 
the authority. The reply of Origen to his criticism 
may be presented in two sections: I. Defence of the 
idea of Revelation generally. II. Defence of Judaism 
in itself, and in its relation to Christianity. 
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I. A Revelation—so we may put the thought of 
Celsus—is not necessary; but if it be necessary, it 
must be marked by certain distinctive excellences. 
It must be original, or it is superfluous; it must be 
superior to other writings, or its claims may be set 
aside ; it must present a right conception of Deity, or 
it is self-condemned. Applying these tests to the 
Scriptures, Celsus found them utterly wanting. There 
was in them nothing original to confirm their lofty 
claims, and much that was directly borrowed; they 
were in all respects inferior to the writings of the 
Greek thinkers; they presented an unworthy and 
irreverent conception of Deity. As an apologist, 
Origen acknowledged it to be imperative to main- 
tain not only the anfiquity but the venerable char- 
acter of Scripture and the consistency of its parts, 
to explain seeming incongruities, and to show that 
there was in them nothing evil, nor shameful, nor 
unholy.? 

1. A Revelation is necessary, for the knowledge of 
God is beyond the grasp of human nature. The 
necessity of it is virtually acknowledged by philoso- 
phers, when they speak of the hardness of finding out 
the Father and Creator of the universe. Man must 
himself use every effort to attain to this knowledge: 
the revelation is granted to such as strive, and acknow- 
ledge their need of aid.2 A Revelation must be ori- 

1 iv. 20; vii. 12. 2 vii. 44, 3 vii, 42. 
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ginal, but by originality is not meant absolute novelty. 
On the contrary, the germs of those truths which are 
taught by God in Christ and the prophets have been 
sown by Him in the souls of all men. The law was 
written on the tablets of the hearts of men before it 
was written on tables of stone. All the principles by 
which men are stimulated to higher life are God- 
given:” all truth in Plato or others is due to His 
inspiration.? The common notions of good and just, 
of evil and unjust, are in no man utterly lost* The 
beauty and piety of the Christian doctrines are self- 
evident:° they are in harmony with the common 
notions which have been implanted in men,° and the 
soul at once recognises their affinity to that which is 
highest in itself. Take as an illustration the teaching 
of Seripture concerning idolatry. It is contrary to 
the common consciousness of mankind to conceive 
of God as corruptible wood or stone; and when the 
rational soul hears in Scripture the condemnation 
of idols, “it recognises what is related to itself, casts 
aside those things which it has long regarded as divine, 
and recovers its natural affection towards its Crea- 
tor;” 7 and in consequence of that natural affection 


1 rbv abrdv Oedv, Gmrep edldake 51d Tov mpopyntTay Kal Tod cwrijpos, 
eykaTecmapkévat Tals amdvTwy avOpwnrwy Wuxais—i. 4. Cf. Tertull. 
adv. Judmos, c. 2. ) 

® iv. 4, 3 vi, 3. 4 viii, 52. Cf. viii 63. *'y,' G5; 

5 ra Tis mlarews hud, Tais Kowais evvolas dpxiOev cuvayopevovTa 
—iii. 40. 

7 larpov 3 avardauBave: puoidy tT) mpds Tov Kticavta—iii. 40. 
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towards God it receives Christ, who first presented 
these truths to all nations. God is the source of the 
partial truth found outside Scripture, and of the fuller 
truth given there; and it is no objection to the teach- 
ing of Moses that it is in harmony with the wisest 
teaching of all nations,” or to Christianity that similar 
sayings are found among the Greeks, provided the 
teaching itself be wholesome and beneficial? The 
originality of the Christian dogmas lies in their moral 
force. Though the teaching of the Greeks be the same 
as that of the Word, it does not possess the same power 
to subdue the souls of men and dispose their lives ac- 
cordingly. This is the test both of truth and original- 
ity: the truth must be held to he with those who in- 
duce their hearers to live as if the dogmas were true.’ 

The assertion of Celsus that the Scriptures in many 
parts were only an echo of Greek traditions, and that 
certain passages were borrowed from Greek writers, 
especially from Plato, Origen meets with a series of 
counter-assertions. No Christian dogma, no partic- 
ular saying, has been so borrowed. The conception of 
Satan was not taken from Pherecydes.? The narra- 
tive of the Tower of Babel is not a corruption of the 
story of the Aloide.6 The Christian representation 
of heaven is not a misunderstanding of the teaching 
of Plato.” The same is true of all the sayings in 


1 iii. 40. 24, 91. 3 vii, 59. 4 viii. 48. 
5 vi, 43. o ay, 12, 7 vii. 30. 
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Scripture, the origin of which was ascribed by Celsus 
to passages in Greek writings.’ For Moses was very 
much more ancient than Homer or Plato, from whom 
he is alleged to have borrowed, and lived even before 
the invention of the Greek letters.2 The apostles of 
Christ no doubt were later than Plato. But is it not 
incredible on the face of it that Paul the tentmaker, 
and Peter the fisherman, and John “ who left the nets 
of his father,” should have misinterpreted passages in 
the ‘Epistles’ of Plato, and from that source trans- 
mitted their teaching concerning God?? The simi- 
larity rather shows that Plato was familiar with the 
teaching of the Old Testament, whether by chance or 
from intercourse during his residence in Egypt with 
those who gave a speculative exposition of the Jewish 
system ; and Plato, it may be, modified what he heard 
out of deference to the prejudices of his countrymen, 
who were in the habit of traducing the Jews because 
of the foreign features in their laws and their peculiar 
polity. In one place Origen seems to propound an- 
other theory by his suggestion that a passage in the 
‘Pheedrus’ was inspired by Satan as an intentional 
parallel to the teaching of Scripture.’ 

2. In maintaining the inferiority of the Scriptures 
to the writings of the Greeks, Celsus alluded contemp- 
tuously to the allegorical exposition of the Jewish 
books ; and in defending the Scriptures, Origen assigns 


1 yi, 12, 15. "vi. 47'4.4y. SL. $ vi. 7. 4 iv. 39. ® viii, 4. 
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to that method a prominent place. It dominates and 
vitiates a great part of his apology.1 His argument 
runs thus. To attack the allegorising method is to 
prevent the best apology.2, That Scripture, in many 
parts, was written in order to be allegorised, is so 
manifest that elaborate proof would be superfluous.® 
Had Celsus grasped the mystical sense, he would not 
have spoken of the Jewish tales as childish and in- 
artistic, nor condemned their “ vulgarity and simplic- 
ity.’* It is unfair to assume an esoteric meaning in 
the Egyptian worship of irrational animals,’ or to allow 
the Greeks to interpret their fables figuratively, and 
close against Christians the door of a consistent inter- 
pretation of Scripture, in all respects in harmony with 
its inspiration. By his condemnation of Philo, Celsus 
only showed his ignorance; for even Greeks given to 
speculation might be captivated by his finished style 
and carefully elaborated opinions.’ In the Word 
actual histories are employed to represent greater 
things, but the historical narrative has in itself some 
truth.® If the allegorical method had been an inven- 
tion of the “modest” men of to-day, the charge of 

1 The most striking illustration of this allegorical bias is found in 
vi. 9, where he gives a Christian interpretation to a passage quoted 
by Celsus from the Epistles of Plato (vii. 342 B), 

alt Sy 

3 iv. 49, 50. rl we Sef em) mAclova Kkarackevdcew Ta pH Sedueva 
KataocKxevuns—iv. 50. 


4 iv, 42, 87. > i, 20. 6 iv, 17, 28; vi. 28. 
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Celsus would have been plausible ; but the fathers of 
the Christian doctrines themselves employed it.1 Any 
one who reads the Epistle to the Galatians can see how 
St Paul treated marriages, servants, &c., in a tropologi- 
eal way.” Considered as such, the Scriptural myths 
are superior to those of the Greeks: they keep in view 
the multitude of the simpler class of believers.? What 
was designed to be immediately useful to the hearers, 
and to contribute to their moral improvement, the pro- 
phets spoke without any concealment ; but matters of 
a mystic character, and suitable for the more deeply 
initiated, they disclosed by enigmas and _ allegories, 
dark sayings and parables. Greek philosophy takes 
no account of the ordinary hearer; it is written only 
for those who can allegorise. But Moses carefully 
studied rhetorical form, and everywhere was careful 
to introduce a twofold sense, so that the mass of the 
Jews have no occasion to err in questions of morals, 
while the few with more insight into his meaning 
find his writings full of speculation.’ . 

In other parts of his argument on this point, Origen 
occupies firmer ground. He discusses the relation of 
philosophy to Christianity in a catholic spirit. Though 
he maintains that a diviner spirit dwelt in Moses than 
in Plato,° and that the prophets of God and the apostles 
of Jesus spoke diviner truths than he, he does not seek 
to oppose the teaching of philosophers in a contentious 


1 iv. 49, 7 iv, 44. * iv. 50. * vii. 10. © $538. ¢ i, 19. 
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spirit.t Christianity is the highest philosophy: to its 
majestic heights all learning may be a stepping-stone.” 
In respect of the type of men who received the pro- 
phetic gift, of the conscience of the writers as revealed 
in their works, of the ideal of future blessedness, and 
of the ethical results of its theological speculations, 
Christianity is far superior to Greek philosophy. The 
prophets varied in the measure of their apprehension 
of truth; but only the holiest souls who lived in close 
fellowship with God were inspired by Him.* They 
record that which, if it be miraculous, has come with- 
in their own experience, and eagerly contend for their 
convictions.* Did they err in supposing that it was 
the source of every blessing to believe in the God of all, 
and not to cherish even a thought displeasing to Him ?° 
When the truth is common to philosophy and Chris- 
tianity, a comparison reveals the superiority of the 
latter. Both acknowledge the immortality of the soul: 
taking as the test of truth the ideal of future blessed- 
ness, which has the better claim to be regarded as 
the gift of God, and to have been spoken by the Divine 
Spirit? Is it the end presented in the Gospel of Christ 
to those who have lived a life of blameless purity, 
and have given an undivided love to the supreme God? 
Or is it that which is set forth by any sect of phil- 
osophers, whether Greek or barbarian, or promised in 
any of the mysteries? Origen challenges proof that 


1 vii. 48, 2 ili, 58. * vii, 51; iy, 9b, 96. 4 iv. 58. 5 Idem, 
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words acknowledged by all to be human are superior 
to words announced by divine inspiration.’ Let their 
history be compared with ours, and their ethical 
treatises with our laws, in respect of moral force.” 
The loftiest speculations of the Greeks were only 
theories, and bore no fruit. After writing about the 
“chief good,” they descended into the Peireeus and 
prayed to Artemis as a god; and after philosophising 
about the soul, they cherished petty thoughts and 
would sacrifice a cock to Asclepius.* Their theorising 
did not advance the genuine piety of the readers, not 
even of the writers; but those who sincerely read the 
Scriptures with their mean diction are inspired with 
a divine energy,* for the style adopted is determined 
by moral considerations. Philosophical discourses 
marked by beauty of composition may have turned 
a few profligates into philosophers: the vulgar words 
of Scripture have acted like charms, and have trans- 
formed whole masses of men, so that unmanly cow- 
ardice is supplanted by a moral courage that despises 
death. The love of mankind, not of any one class or 
section, inspired the ambassadors of truth; hence 
their adoption of a style fitted to appeal to every 
class of hearers. To pass by the ignorant because 
they cannot attend to the logical sequence of a dis- 
course, and to think only of those who have been 
trained in rhetoric and all liberal arts, is to cherish a 
1 iii, 81. 7 i. 18, * Wied, a > iii, 68. 
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very restricted notion of our duty to others or of the 
public good.t You will find Plato, with his beautiful 
style, only in the hands of students of languages; you 
will find Epictetus, with his simpler style, in the hands 
of the common people. The divine Word is, more- 
over, singular in this respect, that its sayings do not 
touch the soul unless a certain power be granted from 
God to the speaker, and “grace bloom on his words,” 2 
Origen declares that the style of the prophetic books is 
elegant according to the forms of the Hebrew language ; 
but on that httle stress is put by him. He seeks to 
prove the superiority of Scripture by an analogy of a 
homely type. “Take some healthy and invigorating 
food, and let it be prepared and dressed with such sea- 
soning that it cannot be partaken of by peasants or by 
the poor, but only by the rich and delicate: take the 
same food and let it be prepared not for those who are 
considered dainty, but in such a way as to suit the 
poor, and the peasants, and the vast majority of men. 
If from the former only the more dainty gain health, 
while it is untouched by the mass of the people, and 
from the latter the majority of men gain healthy sus- 
tenance,—which, with a view to the public good, shall 
we consider to be wholesome? Provided both prepara- 
tions are equally wholesome, is it not manifest, on the 
ground alike of humanity and of the common good, 
that the physician who takes forethought for the health 

1 vi. 1. 2 vi, 21; vii. 61. 
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of the many is a greater benefactor than he who thinks 
only of the few?”+ Plato and the wise men of the 
Greeks are typified by the former method; the Jewish 
prophets and the disciples, who adapt their style to 
the majority, are typified by the latter. If the object 
of food for the reason be to make men forbearing and 
gentle, is that word not better prepared which makes 
multitudes forbearing and gentle rather than a very 
few—even if it be conceded that the polished method 
has this effect? If a Greek desired to impart healthy 
doctrines to Egyptians or Syrians, he would first 
resolve to learn their language: he would rather be 
a “barbarian ”—to use a Greek phrase—than continue 
a Greek, and be unable to say anything profitable to 
the Egyptians or Syrians. “ And in like manner the 
Divine Nature, making provision not for those who 
are instructed in Greek learning only, but for the rest 
of men, condescended to the ignorance of the multi- 
tude of the hearers, that by the use of familiar phrases 
it might appeal to the multitude.” Origen, however, 
guards against the possibility of misconception: his 
analogy is not meant to imply that there is not in the 
Word sufficient to gratify the daintiest intellectual 
appetite. When once men have been introduced into 
the principles of Christianity they become eager to 
apprehend the secret thoughts which are revealed 
to those who devote themselves to the investigation 
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of the Word, according to the measure of their toil 
and study.t It is in making provision alike for the 
wants of the ignorant and the enlightened that the 
distinctive excellence of the Scripture lies.2 

3. A more serious charge than inferiority or want 
of originality is brought against the Scriptures by 
Celsus. Seeing clearly that the highest test of any 
religious system is its representation of the character 
of God, he sought to show that the conception of God 
set forth in Scripture was unworthy, degraded, and 
purely material. It speaks of the invisible God as 
visible, of the unknowable God as knowable. It 
speaks of His voice, His hands, His image. It ascribes 
to Him human passions, anger, and threatenings. It 
takes away from His omnipotence by representing 
Him as unable to secure the obedience of the one man 
whom He Himself had made. 

Origen agrees to a certain extent with Celsus in 
regard to the limitations of man’s knowledge of God. 
Scripture speaks of God “ making darkness His secret 
place”: it is thus admitted that, so far as a perfect 
apprehension is concerned, He is unseen and un- 
knowable, and that He conceals Himself from those 
who cannot endure the splendours of His knowledge, 
and are unable to behold Him; partly because of the 
understanding being polluted by being attached to 
“the body of humiliation,” partly because of its re- 
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stricted power of apprehending God.t All that we 
know is less than God: He is beyond the grasp not 
of human nature only but of the superhuman ;? yet 
we know some of His attributes, for He has virtue, 
blessedness, divinity. Even in seeking to describe 
natural qualities and distinctions, human language is 
imperfect. God cannot be named in the sense that 
we have any signs or expressions fully to set forth 
His attributes. Many qualities are unnamable: who 
can distinguish by a name the difference between the 
quality of sweetness in a date and a fig? But He can 
be named, if you regard the name as a means by 

which we can represent some divine attribute, which . 
takes the hearer by the hand, as it were, and gives 
him a certain idea of Godt He cannot be seen, be- 
cause He has not a body, but He can be seen with 
the heart—that is, with the understanding; not with 
any heart, but with the pure only. The God of all 
(who is Intelligence, or One who transcends intelli- 
gence and essence) is simple, invisible, and bodiless, 
and can only be apprehended by that intelligence 
which is made after the image of His intelligence.’ It 
is the inner man which is made in the image of God.° 
The Christian is thus the true agnostic: admitting the 
imperfection of his knowledge of God, he holds that it 
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is true as far as it goes: the want of clearness is 
due in part to the narrow range of our vision, in 
part to the mercy of God, who veils the horizon 
with clouds to soften the lustre which otherwise 
might blind us. 

The power of God to manifest Himself is limited 
both in matter and in form by the capacity of men to 
receive the truth, and by the moral aim of Revelation. 
This explains the obscurity of Scripture as well as the 
ascription of human attributes to Deity. The law- 
giver who was asked whether he had prescribed the 
best laws for the citizens, gave answer that he had not 
' given such laws as were absolutely the best, but the 
best that they were able to receive: so God has given 
to the people the best laws and teaching that it was 
possible for them to receive.’ As a teacher discours- 
ing to young children adapts himself to their weak- 
ness, and aims not at the display of his own ability 
but at the moral training of his scholars, so the Word 
of God adapts its message to the capacity of the 
hearers. When God spoke in His Word to men, He 
did not assume a character befitting His own divinity; 
He assumed, as it were, the manners of a man for the 
advantage of men.” 

ixpressions in which physical qualities or actions 
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are ascribed to God are to be understood figuratively.? 
The eyes of the Word have nothing in common with 
the eyes of the body but the name.? Corporeal names 
are employed to express that which is grasped by the 
understanding.* God comes down to men in the same 
sense that teachers condescend to children, or wise 
men to beginners in philosophy.* The threatenings 
and abuse arise from a divine accommodation to the 
weakness of the hearers; they are applied as a heal- 
ing drug. When God sends outward evil of any kind, 
it is by way of discipline, like the action of a father, 
or a teacher, or a physician. The wrath of God is not 
a passion akin to that of men: His threatenings are a 
declaration of what will happen to the wicked, and are 
no more threats, properly speaking, than the words of 
a physician who should say that he would apply the 
knife or the cautery, if the patient disobeyed his in- 
structions.’ Scripture speaks of God as a “ consuming 


? 


fire.’ But what may God fittingly consume save 
wickedness and its fruits?® In like manner He is a 
“yrefiner’s fire,’ for He refines the rational nature 
which has become filled with lead—with the impure 
matters that adulterate the gold or silver of the soul.® 
God applies the discipline of fire, as the benefactor of 

1 i, 71; vi. 64, &. 2 vii. 34; ii. 72. rivet y 
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those who need it. For the good of those who could 
not otherwise escape from the flood of wickedness, the 
Word speaks of such gloomy matters with a wise 
obscurity; for some cannot be converted except 
through fear and a representation of punishments. 

All objections to the Scriptural representation of God 
based on the disobedience of man are equally valid 
against any theory of Providence.?, We have here only 
one aspect of the problem of the existence of evil.® 
Adam is man: when Moses speaks of Adam he is 
theorising about the nature of man. As well ask why 
God did not by divine power create men who needed 
no reformation, but were immediately good and per- 
fect? All such problems find their solution in the 
possession by man of free-will. ‘They may perplex 
the ignorant and the foolish, but not one with any 
insight into the nature of things; for if you take 
away from virtue the element of spontaneity, you take 


away its essence.” * 


II. Like many of his successors, Celsus attacked 
Christianity through Judaism. The Old Testament 
records were full of absurdities; the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony was childish and unphilosophical; the religious 
rites of the Jews were borrowed; such a miserable 
race could never have been beloved by God, nor its 
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teachers truly inspired. As for the Jews who became 
Christians, they were renegades from the law of their 
fathers. Christianity was dependent on Judaism, yet 
in its ideals and doctrines it was in irreconcilable 
conflict with it. 

1. Origen defends the character of Moses as well 
as the inspiration of his writings. Moses was no 
magician, but a pious man who participated in the 
Divine Spirit; his laws were inspired by God; his 
record is true. The antiquity and veracity of the 
Mosaic record are confirmed by Assyrian writings, 
as well as by the testimony of Greeks and Egyptians, 
and of those who were interested in Pheenician 
history.” In the deference paid to them by Numenius 
the Pythagorean, in current traditions respecting the 
dependence of Pythagoras himself on Jewish philo- 
sophy, and in the works of Josephus, further testi- 
mony as to the authority of the Mosaic writings may 
be found. The mythic lawgivers of Greece have left 
no trace on the national life; but to-day a whole 
nation, though it be scattered through the whole 
world, is directed by the legislation of Moses.’ It is 
a reckless charge to declare that the books of Moses, 
or rather what was written by the Divine Spirit in 
Moses, are unintelligible and without esoteric mean- 
ing? Take, for example, the “ flaming sword, that 
turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.” 
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Had Moses no clear idea when he wrote these words ? 
Was he acting like the poets of the Old Comedy, 
when, with the view of creating laughter, they jested 
about Proitus slaying Bellerophon? Is it credible 
that one who sought to persuade a whole nation that 
they were of God should have written without any 
point these words or the other sections on the genesis 
of man ?+ All will acknowledge this to be a sound 
principle of literary criticism: divergence arises when 
we come to the question, not whether the writer meant 
anything, but what he did mean. To Origen it 1s 
incredible that the Greeks and barbarians could pride 
themselves on their mysteries, and that the Jewish 
nation which had been taught to ascend to God the 
Uncreated and gaze only on Him, should have 
received no share in divine esoterics.2_ It is mainly 
by the application of these principles that he disposes 
of the criticism of Celsus. 

2. For his views on the Mosaic cosmogony he refers 
to his exposition of Genesis.’ That section of the com- 
mentary is lost; but it is evident from the Homilies 
extant that he got rid of the objections by allegorising 
the record, for he says here that in that work he 
found fault with those who understood the six days 
in their apparent signification. God did not “ rest ”® 
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from His work; He only “ceased” from working.! 
The difficulty arising from the small dimensions of 
the ark he solves by the adoption of what he else- 
where calls “the geometrical method of the Egyptians, 
in which Moses was skilled ””— that is, by squaring 
the figures given in the narrative” The wells given 
by God to the righteous are not to be interpreted 
literally ; but it may be observed that the truth of 
the narrative in Genesis is confirmed by the existence 
of wells in Ascalon, which are foreign in their struc- 
ture and different from the rest of the wells in that 
district. The story of the incest of Lot shows the 
love of truth in those who wrote the divine Scrip- 
tures, since they did not conceal offensive matters : 
this fact of itself should have induced Celsus to 
acknowledge that the other and miraculous portions 
were not invented. The act itself Origen defends on 
philosophical grounds. Good and evil, according to 
Greek writers on ethics, lie in the will only; and, 
apart from the will, all actions are, strictly speaking, 
indifferent. In the order of things indifferent they 
would (in the special circumstances of the case) place 
such an action as that of Lot. Some, indeed, say that 
it is condemned by the accursed issue. As a matter 
of fact, Scripture neither clearly approves nor con- 
demns it; and, in any case, it may be explained 
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figuratively! The silence of Joseph under a false 
accusation shows his magnanimity; and as for the 
sneer of Celsus at the story of his making himself 
known to his brethren, Origen says that not even 
Momus himself could reasonably find fault with it, 
as, apart from its tropology, it contains much that 
is attractive.” 

3. The originality of the rite of circumcision in itself 
is not maintained by Origen. It is practised by the 
Egyptians and Colchians; but as it is practised by 
the Jews for a different reason, it is not to be con- 
sidered the same circumcision. For in virtue of “the 
purpose, the law, and intention” of him who circum- 
cises, the act assumes a different character. As 
righteousness means one thing to Epicurus, another 
to the Stoics, and another to the Platonists, so cir- 
cumcision is different according to the different 
opinions of those who are circumcised. The same 
argument applies to the abstinence from swine’s 
flesh, which is common to the Jews and the Egyptian 
priests.° 

In his prohibition of augury Origen sees evidence 
of the wisdom of Moses, and especially in his classifi- 
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cation among impure animals of all such as were held 
by the Egyptians and others to be instruments of divi- 
nation! Origen attaches great importance to the 
power shown by the use of the name of Abraham as 
a charm in casting out evil spirits.2 Not the Jews 
alone but almost all who employed incantations and 
magical rites use the formula—the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.2 | Now who 
were these men, and where is their history recorded ? 
Not in any Greek or barbarian history or myth, but 
in the Book of Genesis. Do not the works accom- 
plished by the names establish the divine character 
of the men? And yet we only read of them in the 
sacred books of the Jews. The same holds of other 
formulas drawn from the Scripture narrative.* 

4. In seeking to establish the separate nationality 
of the Jews, and their claims to be the chosen people 
of God, the argument of Origen reaches a high level. 
To all cavilling at the divine mission of the Jews, 
Origen replies by pointing to their monotheism. The 
greatness of the Jews lay in their having a clear 
apprehension of the existence of One, Sovereign, 
Personal God. By believing in One Sovereign God 
they were true philosophers, as without this funda- 
mental truth no understanding of the universe is 
possible; by presenting to men the possibility of per- 
sonal communion with this Personal Sovereign God, 
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they proclaimed the true ideal of religion; by making 
holiness the condition of that communion, they linked 
religion and ethics indissolubly together. These 
thoughts, under various forms, occur repeatedly in 
the apology of Origen. 

If the Jews were Egyptians, as Celsus averred, they 
must have changed their dialect when their revolt took 
place: those who had hitherto spoken the Egyptian 
tongue all at once gained complete mastery over the 
dialect of the Hebrews! In that case their names 
would have been Egyptian, for names and languages 
are correlated; but the names are Hebrew.? The 
whole economy of the Jews, and their venerable and 
ancient polity, were of God.* Before they acted in- 
solently towards God, and were abandoned by Him, 
they were a philosophic nation.*~ Any close observer 
of their polity may see that they exhibited upon earth 


95 


the “ pattern of a heavenly life. sy their recognition 
of no God save the God over all—by the banishment 
of painters and makers of images from the community 
—by abstaining from the worship of the hosts of 
heaven—by the expulsion of effeminate persons and 
harlots—by the high, almost superhuman, standard of 
morals and integrity which they exacted from their 
judges, the divine character of the nation was mani- 
fested. “There could be seen a whole nation given to 
» $a. Oy 1.8 ? wi, 20, 4 vill. 47. 
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philosophy.t. To secure leisure for hearing the divine 
laws, they had their Sabbaths and other festivals. 
Why speak of the arrangements about priests and 
sacrifices, which shadow forth countless truths to 
those given to study ?”2 A comparison of the Jewish 
polity with that of other nations compels admiration 
of the former. Everything not useful to the race 
of men was taken from them; everything beneficial 
was admitted. They had neither games, nor dramatic 
contests, nor horse-races. They had no women who 
sold their beauty. From their tenderest years they 
were taught the blessing of rising above all sensible 
nature, and seeking God far above all things material. 
Almost from birth, and as soon as they could speak 
perfectly, they learned the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, of rewards and punishments hereafter— 
in a veiled and mystic form, no doubt, as to those 
who were children in understanding. <As the “ portion 
of the Lord” they despised soothsayers, and sought 
their knowledge of the future in the souls of those 
who, because of their pre-eminent purity, received the 
Spirit of the God over all.2 What need to point out 
the reasonableness of the law that no one who adhered 
to the Jewish system should be a slave for more than 
six years? The Jews would consider that they were 
insensible to the excellence of their own law if they 
thought that it had been enacted in the same way as 
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the laws that obtain among other nations. They 
know of a wisdom not only higher than that of the 
many, but even than that of those who seem to be 
philosophers; for the latter, after all their venerable 
discourses, fall back to idols and demons, while the 
lowest of the Jews look to the one God who is over 
all: and on this account they have good reason to be 
proud, and to shun intercourse with others as polluted. 
And would that they had not sinned by slaying the 
prophets, and afterwards by plotting against Jesus; 
for in that case there would have been seen on earth 
the pattern of a heavenly city such as Plato sought-to 
delineate.t Because they were a chosen people and a 
royal priesthood, they were isolated, and avoided in- 
tercourse with others to prevent the corruption of 
their morals. They neither sought power by ex- 
tending their boundaries, nor did their smallness 
expose them to attack, because they were protected 
by God. The guidance of God was accorded to them 
so long as they were worthy of it: when they sinned 


they were abandoned—now for a longer period, now 





for a shorter—until, in the time of the Romans, by 


their commission of the greatest sin in slaying Jesus, 


they were utterly forsaken.” 

ly, 43. 
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The most powerful argument for the divine guid- 
ance of the Jews, as well as for the divinity of their 
sacred books, is to be found in their prophets and 
prophecies. Scripture has a demonstration peculiar to 
itself, and of a diviner character than that furnished 
by Greek dialectic. “This diviner method was called 
by St Paul the ‘demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power’: of the Spirit, because of the prophecies, 
especially those with regard to the Christ, which 
should suffice to convince those that read them; of 
power, because of the miraculous powers whose reality 
has been established by many other proofs, and also 
from the traces of them yet preserved in those who 
live according to the precepts of the Gospel.”+ The 
Messianic prophecies will be discussed in connection 
with Origen’s defence of Jesus; here we only pre- 
sent his view of prophetic testimony in general, 
and of its place and function in Judaism. 

Every form of foreknowledge does not infallibly 
suggest a divine source. There is a foreknowledge 
which is in itself indifferent: it is not always an 
evidence of divinity, and may belong to the bad as 
well as to the excellent.2 Pilots can foretell storms, 
physicians can foretell the course of disease in virtue 


of their professional skill, whether their morals be 
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good or bad.t. But though for controversial purposes 
Origen thus minimises the function of foreknowledge, 
he repeatedly says that prophecies are to be tested by 
their issues, and that foreknowledge is a convincing 
proof of the possession of a divine spirit.2 The 
announcement of future events beyond the power of 
human nature to foretell, when verified by the results, 
is the mark of divinity.2 The fulfilment of pro- 
phecies in regard to events which are past should 
induce us to believe the prophets, or rather the Divine 
Spirit in them, in regard to events yet future.* 

The prophets of the Jews are clearly marked out 
from all the givers of heathen oracles. They were not 
driven into an ecstasy or frenzied condition when they 
prophesied.® They were the first to enjoy the advent 
of the higher Spirit into them, and by the touch of the 
Holy Spirit their understanding gained in clearness 
and their soul in brightness.° Some received the pro- 
phetie gift and inspiration because of their wisdom ; 
others became wise when illumined by the gift of pro- 
phecy. To them God intrusted His Spirit and words 
because of the inimitable character of their lives, their 
high standard of moral force, nobility, and intrepidity.’ 


>) 


Their insight was of the nature of a higher sense, by 
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which they could see things higher than bodies, and 
hear sounds other than those which have their sub- 
stance in the air! The preservation of their sayings 
by their contemporaries shows the value attached to 
them: the disappearance of other so-called prophecies 
points as plainly in the opposite direction.” 

It is a favourite idea of Origen that the existence 
among the Jews of prophets, in the sense of foretellers, 
was a necessity. If their national coherence was to be 
secured, if their faith in the Creator was to be preserved, 
and all inducements for revolting to polytheism re- 
moved, prophets were absolutely necessary. The Jews 
were forbidden to practise the auguries in use among 
the Gentiles; and when a natural longing to know the 
future took possession of them, they would have de- 
spised their own prophets if they had seemed to pos- 
sess no evidence of divinity, and would have had re- 
course to heathen soothsayers. On this account it is 
in no way monstrous that the prophets should not only 
have foretold universal events relating to Christ and 
the kingdoms of the world, but particular matters of 
no great moment.? This somewhat grotesque fancy 
may contain a truth. He may mean that revelation at 
every stage was always superior to the thought of the 
age, even when it was limited by it. In an age which 
believed in augury, it was an advance when a man took 
the place of some bird or animal as the interpreter of 
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the divine will. He strikes a higher note by suggesting 
that in the case of a nation to whom a partial revela- 
tion, in the form of a law, had been given, a succession 
of prophets, in the sense of teachers, was natural. It 
was only natural that God did not overlook a people 
who served Him and suffered because of the homage 
they gave to His laws, and that He gave a revelation 
of Himself to men who despised the works of human 
art and strove to ascend in thought to the God over 
all. It was right that the common Father and Creator 
of all should apportion to those who sought and served 
Him some fruit of His sway, and should grant unto 
them continuous and increasing knowledge of Himself.’ 

5. Origen expressly acknowledges the dependence of 
Christianity on Judaism. The sacred books of Moses 
and the prophets serve as an introduction to Christi- 
anity, and afterwards advance is made by Christians 
in their explanation and interpretation, as they seek 
out “the mystery according to revelation which has 
been kept silent in eternal times.”? The Spirit in the 
prophets was no other than the Spirit of Christ.* 
Jesus is the Son of Him who gave the law and the 
prophets. The Christian Church owed its origin to 
God in the prophets teaching men to expect the coming 
of Christ to save men. And in so far as that fact is 
not really refuted, is the Word established as the Word 
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of God, and Jesus shown to be the Son of God both 
before His incarnation and when He became incarnate.' 
We agree with the Jews as to the inspiration of their 
Scriptures, but differ as to their interpretation.2 We 
can defend them by a better apology than the Jews 
themselves can furnish, because we have a more in- 
telligent apprehension of their meaning.? Jews who 
become Christians do not dishonour the law of their 
fathers. In the narrative in ‘Acts’ of his intercourse 
with Cornelius, as well as by what is indicated in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, we see how Peter had to be 
taught to ascend from the letter of the law to the 
spirit.* Christ was unable to teach His disciples 
“many things” in the true law, and the heavenly 
realities of which the Jewish service was only a type 
and a shadow. Had He sought before the fitting time 
to root out opinions which were a part of their very 
being, and which they held to be divine, it would have 
tended to overturn their belief in Him as the Christ.° 
We, then, who are “of the Church,” do not transgress 
the law, but escape the mythologies of the Jews by 
being instructed in the mystic understanding of the 
law and the prophets.© The law has a twofold sense 
—one according to the letter, one according to the 


thought.’ By means of this principle Origen seeks to 
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show that there was no antagonism between Moses and 
Christ. In interpreting the law literally Celsus was 
subject to a very vulgar delusion! How could the 
wealth promised by Moses be material wealth, when 
the sight of many righteous men in extreme poverty 
showed to the people the incredibility of such a mes- 
sage? Would they have retained their faith and con- 
tended for the law, when they saw that according to 
the letter he had plainly deceived them ?? The riches 
promised is spiritual insight, riches in all word and 
knowledge.? The precept about slaying enemies can- 
not be taken literally. How could the Psalmist, for 
example, after giving expression to manly and good 
thoughts, add a resolution to cut off all sinners from 
the earth “in the morning” ?* The children of Baby- 
lon who are to be dashed to pieces are confusing 
thoughts, the offspring of evil.° The promised land 
was not the land of Judea; for it, hke the rest of the 
world, is under a curse, and could not be such as Moses 
described it.° Moreover, for some of the precepts of 
Jesus quoted by Celsus, passages exactly parallel could 
be quoted from the Old Testament: some of the prom- 
ises to the Jews have been fulfilled to the letter.’ 
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The prophecy about the whole earth being filled with the seed of 
the Hebrews has been fulfilled ; though the literal fulfilment has come 
rather from the wrath of God than from His granting a blessing— 
vii. 19. 
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When untrammelled by his allegorical theorising 
Origen displays keen insight into the true relation of 
the older faith to Christianity, the causes of its decline, 
and the necessity of its being superseded. The Judaic 
polity was not exempt from that instability which 
governs all the affairs of men, and gradually gave way 
to corruption and degeneracy. The venerable system 
was remodelled by God so as to be adapted to all men 
everywhere.t The Jewish laws were adapted only to 
one nation, whose princes were of their own kindred 
and kept similar customs ; the new laws are in harmony 
with every existing constitution in every part of the 
world.?, With the continuance of the polity according 
to the letter of the Mosaic law, the calling of the Gen- 
tiles who were under the sway of the Romans would 
have been impossible; nor could the Jews obey the 
law of the Gospel had their polity remained unchanged. 
Christians, for example, may not slay their enemies, 
nor can the Jews now do so; but to deprive the ancient 
Jews of such power would have been fatal to their 
existence. The destruction of their city, and with it 
their temple and temple service, proves that God, who 
gave both the Law and the Gospel, does not wish the 
Jews to prevail.’ Christ came to reform the whole 
world* By His teaching He invites all to the pure 
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service of God, and in order to benefit many, He abro- 
gated the burdensome code of external ordinances, 
which was an obstacle to the acceptance of Judaism.! 
The divine favour once granted to the Jews has passed 
to the Christians ; the Romans have failed to extermin- 
ate them; for a divine hand fights for them, whose will 
it is to scatter the seed from one corner in the land of 
Judea throughout the whole world.2. The kingdom of 
heaven has passed from them to the Gentiles, and all 
the tenets of the Jews of to-day are only myths and 
trifles.2 They no longer possess prophets, or signs, or 
other evidence of divinity; but such signs are with 
the Christians: “we speak from experience.” * In brief, 
Origen’s position was this: Judaism, alike in its con- 
stitution and in its ceremonial code, was essentially a 
national religion ; Christianity is a universal and spirit- 
ual religion. The Christian is not concerned with the 
letter, but only with the spiritual truth, of Mosaism. 
There is no more conflict between them than was in- 
evitable in the elimination of temporary and accidental 
elements from Judaism, on its transformation from a 
local into a world-wide religionttom a religion of cere- 
monies into a religion of principles.? 
viii, 24, 2 v, 50. 
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CEeLsus made an elaborate attack on the doctrine of 
an Incarnation. He maintained that it was impos- 
sible, alike because of the nature of God Himself 
and His relation to the universe; that its professed 
end—the salvation of sinners—was a chimera; that 
it assumed a divine relation to man and a dignity in 
him which was incompatible with man’s real insig- 
nificance ; and that the time and method adopted were 
unworthy of the goodness and greatness of God. 


J. The contention of Celsus that the conception of a 
divine descent was monstrous is disproved by the pop- 
ular beliefs in all countries about the visitation of the 
earth by gods.1 When Celsus asked whether God could 
not have reformed men without coming down Himself, 
or sending His Son, to what method of reformation 
did he allude? “Did he mean that the minds of men 
should be so impressed by a divine vision that wicked- 
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ness would be at once taken away and virtue implant- 
ed? If that were possible, what becomes of our free- 
will? Or how should we praise assent to truth or 
aversion from falsehood ?”? 

The predicate of change does not apply to the om- 
nipresent God.2 God is higher than any place, and 
embraces in Himself everything whatsoever.2 When 
men change their position or condition, the previous 
state comes to an end; but it is not so with Him. 
“ Although the God of the universe by His own power 
should descend along with Jesus into the life of men, 
and although the Word who was ‘in the beginning 
with God and was God’ Himself should come to us, 
He does not leave His own seat, nor leave His place 
void and fill one which formerly did not contain Him! 
The power and divinity of God comes through whom 
He wills, and in whom it finds a place. Though we 
speak of His leaving one place and filling another, we 
do not declare this topically ;° but we will say that 
the soul of the man who is evil is abandoned by God, 
and the soul of him who wishes to live according to 
virtue becomes a participator in the Divine Spirit.” 
The descent of God, therefore, did not involve the 
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abandonment of a greater seat. Abiding unchanged 
in substance, He condescends to the affairs of men in 
providence.? The Incarnation of the Word in Jesus 
does not imply that His rays were confined to that 
alone, or that the Light which was able to produce 
these rays was nowhere else? “That which descended 
among men was ‘in the form of God,’ and through 
love of man He humbled Himself that He might be 
accessible to men.* He suffered no change from good 
to evil, for He knew no sin; nor from blessedness to 
misery, for He was none the less blessed when He 
humbled Himself for the advantage of our race.” The 
immortal God—the Word—by the assumption of a 
mortal body and a human soul is not changed nor 
transformed, but abiding the same in substance, suffers 
none of those things which the body or the soul 
suffers. Yet the descent of the Word was no mere 
docesis, but a true manifestation. Here and there on 
this subject the language of Origen is somewhat vague 
and fluctuating: some of his illustrations support not 
a real but a dynamical indwelling of God in man; 
they prove the possibility of a theophany rather than 
an Incarnation. 

The Incarnation does show a desire on the part of 
God to be known by man, but not a desire based on 
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the petty grounds assigned by Celsus. The Father was 
not known before the coming of Christ. Only God 
the Word can lead up the soul of man to the God over 
all. “Because of those who were joined to the flesh 
and were as flesh, the Word became flesh,! that He 
might be apprehended by those who were not able to 
look upon Him as the Word and God. Announcing 
Himself as flesh, He summoned those who were flesh, 
that after forming them according to the Word who 
became incarnate, He might lead them to see the Word 
as He was before He became incarnate.”2 In great 
philanthropy the Word voluntarily condescended to the 
level of the human lot for the good of men? By send- 
ing His Christ, God frees from all wretchedness those 
who believe and admit His divinity, and takes away 
all ground of excuse from those who do not believe.* 

There is no absurdity in supposing that God came 
down to purify the world. Being God, He cannot but 
seek to put a stop to the spread of wickedness, and 
renew the world.’ But from the necessity of such 
purification or renewal, it does not follow that God 
created the world without art, in a defective way. 
“At the creation of the universe all things were 
arranged by Him in perfect beauty ; yet none the less 
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is it necessary for Him to apply a certain healing art 
to those who are sick with wickedness, and to the 
whole world which is infected by it. God never has 
neglected nor will neglect His world; but at each 
season He does what it behoves Him to do, as it be- 
comes altered or out of joint. Like the husbandman 
who at different seasons of the year performs different 
labours in the earth, God orders whole eons as years,! 
so to speak, and does at each whatever is itself reason- 
able in the interests of the whole. By God alone is 
the whole truly and clearly apprehended and carried 
out to perfection.” ” 


IT. Upon the Christian conception of the coming of the 
Son of God to save sinners, Celsus cast the most savage 
scorn. He scoffed at penitence as a flattering of God or 
an invocation of His pity; he maintained that moral 
reformation was impossible, that evil was a necessity. 

Would any one censure a philanthropic monarch for 
sending a physician to the sick in the city? Why 
then should we censure God for sending His Word as 
a physician to sinners? To those who had ceased to 
sin He came not as a physician but as a teacher of 
divine mysteries, “No man—save the man in Christ 
Jesus—is sinless in the sense of never having sinned.’ ® 
The Gospel gives no special preference to sinners. 
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But if a man is conscious of sin and in penitence 
humbles himself, he is preferred before one who has no 
consciousness of sin and is puffed up because of some 
seeming excellences. There is no blasphemy in say- 
ing that in comparison with the greatness of God every 
man is conscious of shortcomings, and that we should 
always ask God to supply that which is defective in 
our own nature.t Moreover, it is not mere penitence, 
but penitence attended by a moral change, that God 
demands. Virtue entering into the soul drives out 
the wickedness which was in possession. The wicked- 
ness disappears in proportion to the advance of virtue.” 

In denying that it was possible for man to recover 
virtue, Celsus hed not only against Christians, but 
against the nobler teachers of philosophy. “Though 
all men are born with a tendency to sin, and some in 
addition to this natural bias have become sinners by 
habit, yet not all are incapable of receiving a complete 
transformation.” For in every school of philosophy, 
as well as in the divine Word, you find the record of 
men who were so changed that they became patterns 
of the highest hfe. Phedo and Polemon may be cited 
as illustrations of sinners who turned philosophers.‘ 
Some diseases and wounds of the body are beyond the 
power of all medical science; but there is no evil in 
souls which it is impossible for the Logos to cure. 
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The nature of every rational soul is the same; none has 
been created evil by the Creator of all. In the case of 
many, by reason of their education, or their intercourse 
with others, or their environment, evil is almost nat- 
uralised; yet to transform even such by the divine 
Word is not very hard—still less impossible. The 
will in such creates the difficulty; for it is slow to 
admit that God is a just Judge of all that is done in 
life. Will and practice can achieve what is next to 
impossible. “Is it in the power of a man by diligent 
practice to walk on a rope stretched aloft in the midst 
of a theatre, carrying heavy weights, but impossible 
for a nature formerly very bad to live according to 
virtue? What is this but to bring a charge against 
the Creator in regard to the nature of the rational 
animal rather than against the thing created, if man 
can do things so difficult that serve no good end, but 
finds it impossible to do so for his own blessedness.” ? 
It is not easy even for philosophers to understand the 
origin of evil, nor can they have a clear apprehension 
of the question unless they are taught by the inspi- 
ration of God the nature of evil, its origin, and the 
method of its final destruction. There is no greater 
evil than that which is found even in philosophers— 
ignorance of God and of the right way of showing 
piety towards Him. “The genesis of evils will not be 
grasped by the man who does not understand about 
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him who is called the devil, and about his angels, 
what he was before he became the devil, how he be- 
came a devil, and how he made his angels apostatise 
along with him. It is essential further to understand 
the nature of demons, that they are not the creations 
of God so far as they are demons, but only in so far as 
they are rational, and to know how in their demonic 
conditions their mind exists.” The doctrine of the 
Evil Spirit and his fall from heaven is set forth in the 
writings of Moses and Ezekiel. Stripped of its mys- 
tical language about the wings of the soul and their 
sustenance by the living bread, the teaching of Origen 
seems substantially to be this. God alone is essen- 
tially good: any other, whether Satan or man, is good 
only by accident or communication. By close fellow- 
ship with God one may always preserve this accidental 
or communicated good; if he fails, it is because he has 
neglected to use the means appointed for its preserva- 
tion. The first who lost this divine gift and fell from 
blessedness was Satan, the adversary; and every one 
is a Satan who chooses wickedness, for he is an adver- 
sary of the Son of God, who is Righteousness, Truth, 
and Wisdom. Evil is used by God as a gymnasium 
for those who are “striving lawfully ” for the recovery 
of virtue. Evil is not from God, nor is matter the 
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cause of it. “The mind of each is the cause of the 
wickedness that exists in him, which is the evil; and 
the actions that spring from it are evil; and according 
to us, to speak accurately, nothing else is evil”? Evil 
takes place according to the will of God in the sense 
that God does not prevent it. A distinction must 
be made between that which is due directly to the 
providence of God and that which results from 
His providence? Though God created the world, 
it does not follow that He created that which 
is evil; for what is evil is only by way of con- 
sequence and dependence on the original design.’ 
God cannot do that which is evil, just as that 
whose natural property it is to sweeten cannot em- 
bitter, or that whose natural property it is to pro- 
duce light cannot produce darkness. The potentiality 
of doing evil is contrary to His Godhead and omnipo- 
tence* If things really evil were made by God, how 
could men preach with boldness a final judgment ? 
No doubt some passages in the Scriptures about God’s 
relation to evil may perplex the ignorant. “Of evils 
properly so called God is not the author; but some 
things, few in comparison with the harmonious ar- 
rangement of the whole, have followed His principal 
works, just as shavings and sawdust attend the works 
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of the carpenter: God’s relation to such evils is like 
that of the architect to the rubbish and plaster that 
lie round the building hke filth.” ? 

This analogy might seem to suggest that evils were 
a necessary element in the development of order, but 
against such a misunderstanding Origen guards him- 
self. He strongly contends against the idea of Celsus, 
that evils are in their own nature infinite, and that 
they never have been, nor are, nor will be, less or more. 
Just as those who maintain the incorruptibility of the 
world say that the equilibrium of the elements is 
preserved by the providence of God, who prevents 
any one element from exceeding another, so Celsus 
would teach that a kind of Providence presides over 
evils which are so many in number, to prevent them 
becoming more or less! History shows that various 
forms of evil exist now that did not once exist. Chry- 
sippus tells us, for example, that at first prostitutes 
were masked and kept outside the city, that after- 
wards they cast off their masks, and that later they 
entered into the city.? 

“Though the nature of the universe is one and the 
same, it does not at all follow that the genesis of evils 
is one and the same. The nature of any one is one 
and the same, but his mind, reason, and actions are 
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not the same. At one time a man has not gained the 
possession of reason, at another time more or less 
wickedness exists along with it; at another he is stim- 
ulated towards virtue, at another, after varied length 
of contemplation, he advances towards virtue itself.” 
In hke manner, though the nature of the universe is 
one and the same, neither the same things nor things 
of the same kind always happen in it; neither fertile 
seasons nor barren seasons, neither rains nor drought, 
occur continually. The same holds true in regard to 
souls; they have no fixed seasons of fertility or bar- 
renness. Providence purifies the earth and prevents 
the amount of evil from abiding the same.? 

Along with his theory of the permanence and _ ne- 
cessity of evil Celsus held that all things keep going 
tsar Circuit; 1‘OLt this be true, our free-will is annihi- 
lated.2. It will follow, moreover, that Socrates will 
always be a philosopher, and be accused of bringing in 
foreign deities and corrupting the young! And Any- 
tus and Melitus will always accuse him, and the 
Council in the Areopagus condemn him to death by 
hemlock! So Moses at the appointed periods will 
come out of Egypt with the people of the Jews, and 
Jesus will again dwell with men and do the same 
things which He has done not once but an infinite 
number of times at fixed periods! And Christians 
will be the same at the appointed cycles, and Celsus 
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will again write his book which he has written before 
countless times!”! The Stoic modification of this 
view is open to the same objection. Not Socrates, 
they say, but one altogether unchanged from Socrates, 
will come again. But, if persons or things are un- 
changed, they must be the same.” 

There is a semblance of piety in the saying of Cel- 
sus that seeming evil may be for the good of the 
whole. But though God without interfering with the 
free-will of each may use the wickedness of the worth- 
less man so as to promote the interests of the whole, 
yet none the less is such an one to be censured. The 
man who, because of certain transgressions, has been 
condemned to engage in public works useful to the 
community, is no doubt doing that which is useful to 
the whole city; but no man of moderate intelligence 
would wish to take part in such works.’ The overrul- 


ing of evil does not alter the nature of the evil itself. 


III. The doctrine of the Incarnation assumes that 
there is a close affinity between God and man, and in 
virtue of that affinity that man has a unique place in 
the universe. Celsus saw this with great clearness, 
and sought to disprove this pecuhar relationship and 
pre-eminence, by asserting that there was no difference 
between the body of a man and a frog, that in some 
respects animals had the advantage of man, that any 
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institution which seemed to support his claim to supe- 
riority had its parallel in the actions of some animal 
or another, and that some animals had a closer affin- 
ity to God than he. God cares for the whole, and not 
specially for any individual component. 

Origen maintains as against Celsus the dignity of 
the human body. The nature of the body is not pol- 
luted ;1 for when consecrated to God it is His temple.” 
Because of the soul which dwelt in it the body of a 
man is not to be cast out but treated with respect.? 
The body as well as the soul is the work of God. The 
great art displayed in the bodies of animals proves, as 
the Stoics show, that they are the work of the Primal 
Intelligence. “A Perfect Intelligence is manifested 
by the qualities implanted in the nature of plants, and 
by the ministration of animals to man—apart from any 
other end for which they may exist. If the soul alone be 
the work of God, and to inferior gods be delegated the 
creation of all forms of bodies—how shall we explain 
the diversity of the gods of each created thing?” If 
Celsus had truly studied and examined each thing, he 
would have observed that it was one God, the Creator 
of all things, who has made everything an end in it- 
self and yet related to some other end, and that there 
is nothing absurd in the conception of a world consist- 
ing of things unlike having been made by one Archi- 
tect who has formed different species for the good of 
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the whole. “If there be a correspondence between 
the body and the soul of an animal, the body whose 
soul is the work of God must differ from the body in 
which dwells a soul which is not the work of God.” ? 
For if buildings are considered pure or polluted accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are adapted, it would 
be monstrous that bodies of men should not differ accord- 
ing as they are inhabited by the virtuous or the worth- 
less. It is on this ground that men have sometimes 
deified the bodies of the more excellent, and treated 
with dishonour the bodies of the vicious. In no case, 
indeed, was this done with sound judgment, but a 
sound notion lay at the root of it. Would any wise 
man bury with equal reverence the body of Socrates 
and Anytus, or give both the same monument ?? 

The degree of permanence to be assigned to the 
matter that underlies all phenomena will depend on 
our conclusions as to whether matter is uncreated or 
not.4 “If, as Celsus says, ‘nothing born of matter is 
immortal,’ it follows that the whole world is immortal 
and does not spring from matter, or it is not immortal. 
If it be immortal, let Celsus show that it was not 
produced from matter without qualities. If it be not 
immortal, does the world perish or not? If it perish 
as not being the work of God, in the perishing of the 
eosmos what will the soul, the work of God, do? If 
it does not perish, but is liable to perish and yet is not 
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immortal—because capable of dying, though it does 
not die—it is at once mortal and immortal!” After 
putting Celsus into this dilemma, Origen declares that 
his ideas will not bear searching scrutiny.1 The pas- 
sage shows how he was hampered by his controversial 
attitude. His deepest thought on this subject must 
be sought elsewhere. In a passage preserved by Euse- 
bius,? he shows with great lucidity that He who created 
the qualities or form must have created the matter. 
God is not like a carpenter who requires wood or an 
architect who requires stones. He who gave matter 
the capacity of assuming form must have created it. 
No Jew or Christian would say absolutely that God 
made the whole cosmos and the vault of heaven 
especially for us:? Yet in harmony with the philoso- 
phers of the Porch we hold that Providence has “ prin- 
cipally ” made all things for our sake. The keepers of 
the markets make provision for men, while dogs and 
other irrational creatures reap the benefit of the 
abundance; and in like manner the irrational crea- 
tures in the universe reap the benefit of the abundance 
of good things prepared by Providence specially for 
man.* The dogs, in short, eat of the crumbs that fall 
from the master’s table. So it is with the design and 


uses of day and night. Ants and flies reap the benefit 
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of that which has been made for the sake of men.! 
All things have been formed by the Creator to serve 
the rational animal. For some purposes we require 
dogs, for others oxen. Lions and bears and other 
fierce creatures are given to develop within us the 
seeds of manliness. The filial affection of the stork 
may be designed to put men to the blush? 

The comparison of men to worms is unreasonable 
in view of the fact that man possesses virtues in rudi- 
mentary outline, and cannot altogether lose the seeds 
thereof.4 We are forbidden by our reason, which 
takes its origin from the Reason who is with God,’ to 
conceive of the rational creature as altogether alien 
from God. Nor are even bad Jews or Christians— 
who are not really Jews or Christians—to be compared 
to worms. Itisa calumny on human nature which has 
been formed for virtue to employ such a comparison.°® 
Man’s relation to God, as exhibited in a piety which 
neither toil nor danger of death can conquer, his 
relation to himself as seen in the mastery of that 
sexual appetite which enervates the souls of many, 
the justice and philanthropy revealed in his relation 


to others, prove the monstrosity of such a com- 
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parison! Some of the speculations of Greek phil- 
osophers may be absurd, but we will not scoff at 
them; even to enter on the investigation of truth is 
an evidence of man’s pre-eminence.” 

Man is little in body. But, with truth as arbiter, 
excellence or defect will not be judged by a material 
standard ; for in that case vultures and elephants will 
be superior to man.* Would one looking down from 
heaven on the earth consider the bodies of men and 
ants? ‘“ Would he not rather mark in the one case 
the rational mind which is moved by reflection, and 
in the other the irrational mind which is moved irra- 
tionally by impulse and fancy, along with a certain 
natural constitution ? For if he looked to the spring 
of all impulses, he would see the difference and the 
excellence of man. In irrational beings he would 
see no other principle than irrationality; but in 
man he would see that reason which he has in 
common with divine and heavenly beings, and _per- 
haps also with the Supreme God Himself; for man 
was made in the image of God, and the image 
of God is His reason.”* By his possession of un- 
derstanding man though feeble in body gains the 
mastery over animals, whether they are of a nature 
that can be tamed or not.? There is a great differ- 
ence between what is accomplished by the savagery 
of an animal and by the understanding of a man. 
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History disproves the theory of Celsus that in the 
earliest ages men were the prey of beasts. From the 
very beginning men were under the guardianship of 
the higher powers.t This is affirmed by Hesiod 
not less than by Moses. Until men had made pro- 
eress in intelhgence and in the invention of arts and 
were able to live of themselves, it is probable that 
they received more immediate assistance from God? 

Man’s struggle for existence is the secret of his 
greatness. “To develop human intelligence which 
otherwise would have remained without any concep- 
tion of arts, God created man with many deficiencies,® 
that on account of that very deficiency he might be 
compelled to find out arts—some for food, some for | 
clothing. Men were not then prepared to study 
divine truth and philosophy; it was better therefore 
for them to be in want that they might use their 
understanding for the invention of arts, than to 
neglect their understanding altogether because of an 
abundant supply. The want of the necessaries of 
life gave birth to the art of husbandry and the cul- 
ture of the vine and horticulture; the tools useful for 
these arts gave birth to the craft of the carpenter and 
the smith. The want of covering introduced the art 


of weaving, wool-carding, and spinning ; then came 


9 
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building, and so intelligence rose to the art of archi- 
tecture. To transfer the useful produce of one coun- 
try to another, the art of the sailor and the pilot was 
created ; so that on account of these things any one 
would admire the Providence which makes the ra- 
tional animal defective in comparison with irrational 
animals. This defect is an advantage. For other 
animals have their nourishment ready at hand and 
a natural covering, just because they have no impulse 
in the direction of arts.” } 

The parallel drawn by Celsus between the actions of 
men and those of ants and bees does not establish 
their equality. They do by an irrational nature and 
mere constitution what man does by reason and reflec- 
tion. Their principle of action is not inherent reason. 
They have been endowed by the “ Most Ancient One, 
who is also the Son of God,” ? with an irrational nature 
which is fitted to assist those who are held to be worthy 
of reason. Of cities or polity, properly so called, they 
have none. We ought not to commend ants, but 
rather to admire the Divine Nature which extends as 
far as to the irrational animals the power to imitate, 
as 1t were, rational creatures. The aim may be to put 
men to shame by inducing them to be more active and 
frugal, and do their part as loyal citizens of the com- 
munity.’ In like manner the so-called wars of the 
bees may teach us how to carry on just and orderly 
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wars, if ever they should be necessary.! The cells of 
bees are not to be compared to the cities of men, but 
are designed to store honey for human medicine and 
food. Man in this way can co-operate with God, and 
can accomplish not only the works of Providence, but 
also those of his own providence.2. The encomium 
pronounced by Celsus on irrational animals only serves 
to magnify the work of God who has ordered all things, 
and to reveal the dexterity of man who by his reason 
can control even the gifts bestowed on irrational 
creatures.’ 

Incidentally Origen departs from this representation 
of the world as a moral primer for the guidance of 
man, and puts a singular objection into the mouth of 
one of the “simple.” If we differ in no way from ants 
even when we assist those who are wearied with heavy 
burdens, why should we toil so much in vain? Might 
not this depreciation of human sympathy lessen our 
interest in our fellow-men?* Origen surely here mis- 
interprets the mental view of the simple. Sympathy 
for the weak no doubt springs from the sense of kin- 
ship, and if you destroy that, the sympathy vanishes ; 
but such sympathy is intensified, not lessened, by the 
facts adduced by Celsus. 

The use of fennel by serpents, or of various anti- 
dotes by other animals, is no proof of their possession 
of reason. “ For if these gifts were the result of reason 
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and not of mere constitution, one thing would not 
be definitely and exclusively found in serpents (or a 
second or third thing, if you will), and one thing in 
the eagle, and so on; but there would have been as 
many discoveries among them as among men.” If they 
were impelled by reason, the range of their discoveries 
would not be so exclusive and determined! Man’s 
pre-eminence, in other words, is revealed not so much 
by what he has done as by his infinite possibilities. 
The superiority claimed for birds and other animals, 
on the ground of their use in the art of divination, 
takes for granted that such an art exists.2_ Origen was 
unwilling to admit its existence lest it might lead to 
the abandonment of the divine oracles,? and does not 
positively say that he believed in it; but as he ex- 
plains the method and source of the inspiration of 
mantic birds, it is clear that he had a strong bias 
towards belief in it.t Worthless demons, of the order 
of Titans or giants, have fallen from heaven, and wallow 
about the grosser parts of bodies and impure things on 
the earth. As they are not clothed with earthly bodies 
they have some insight into the future, and with the 
design of turning away men from the true God they 
enter into rapacious and wicked animals and determine 
the direction of their movements. ‘There is an affinity 
between certain demons and particular animals; in 
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gentler creatures their power is lessened; the clearest 
prognostications are given from the more savage.! 
Moses classed mantic animals among the impure; in 
the prophets, such are always employed to symbolise 
the wicked.? 

Even admitting the existence of divination, it is no 
evidence that the animals used for this end are supe- 
rior to man—still less that they have diviner concep- 
tions, and are more beloved by God than he. If their 
knowledge of the future were so great that man could 
profit by their over-abundance, they would foreknow 
attacks against themselves, and would never be cap- 
tured by men or become the prey of other creatures.® 
“Tf they have clearer conceptions of divine things 
than men, they must surpass not Christians only but 
the Greek philosophers, for they too were men!” 
Celsus, therefore, should adopt them as his teachers.‘ 
And, without any imprecation, we may say to him— 
may you be beloved by God along with these animals, 
and become like unto those who, according to you, are 
more beloved by God than men !° 

Origen sums up the discussion thus: “God not only 
takes care of the whole—of the universe—as Celsus 
supposes, but besides the whole He takes special care 


of every rational being.® Providence will at no time 
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abandon the whole; for, though it should become 
worse because of the sin of the rational animal— 
which is a part of the whole—He makes arrange- 
ments for purifying it, and for turning in time the 
whole to Himself. He is not angry because of apes 
or flies; but to men, inasmuch as they have not kept 
themselves within their natural impulses,| He applies 
justice and punishment, and threatens them through 
the prophets, and through the Saviour, who was 
present in the world for the benefit of the whole 
race of men. When He threatens, it is with a 
twofold object. He aims at the conversion of those 
who hear; and in the case of those who pay no 
heed to His words, He apples such correction as it 
becomes Him who wills the good of the whole 
universe.” ? 

If we set aside some temporary elements that are 
naturally found both in Celsus and Origen, they 
severally represent the two opposite conceptions that 
have always been held in regard to the place of man 
in the universe: The dividing line is the conception 
that is formed of evil, or rather of sin. In the judg- 
ment of Celsus, the universe is a perfect universe, so 
far as, and inasmuch as, it is the work of God. God 
is only interested in the whole, and in any part as a 
part of the whole. Whatever imperfection there may 
seem to be is due to the material of which the universe 
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is formed, and is therefore no accident, but inwrought 
into the very constitution of things. Hence there is 
no moral disorder requiring the intervention of God: 
sin being non-existent or necessary, salvation is super- 
fluous or impossible. In the thought of Origen the 
universe is a unity. This unity it owes to the one 
God who is its Creator and Governor. True unity 
implies not only a relation of each part to the whole, 
but of each part to other parts. The universe, then, is 
not a mere conglomeration of coexistent objects, but 
of objects correlated and interrelated. Man is the 
centre of the universe, in so far as he is the head of 
created things: all creatures are related to the cosmos, 
but have besides a relation of subordination to him; 
and he, while related to them, stands in a unique rela- 
tion to God. That affinity is the source of God’s pecu- 
liar interest in man. As God orders the whole, He 
cannot but put an end to disorder; the rational being 
by transgressing his natural limits has introduced 
moral confusion. To check this disorder, God revealed 
Himself to men, in all by writing His law on their 
hearts, in an especial manner through the Jewish 
prophets, and finally in His Son who became incarnate 
in the fulness of time. 


IV. Celsus cavilled at the time of the Incarnation as 
well as at the method adopted. Why had there been so 
long delay in the coming of God? Why did He think 
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of making men righteous after so many ages of indiffer- 
ence to their needs? When He woke up, like Zeus in 
the comedy, after a long sleep, and resolved to save 
men from evil, why did He send His Spirit into one 
corner, and become incarnate in one individual, and 
that one a Jew? 

In the divine judgments, replies Origen, there is no 
doubt an element of mystery, which serves to explain 
the erring of the uninstructed. God never sleeps, but 
administers the affairs of the world at the right times, 
as reason demands. The time chosen for the coming 
of Christ is an illustration of the method of the divine 
government. “By the peace which began at His birth 
God prepared the nations for the teaching of Christ. 
The universal sway of the Romans rendered more easy 
the diffusion of the Gospel. The existence of many 
separate kingdoms would have acted as a hindrance. 
Jesus was born in the reign of Augustus, by whom the 
many kingdoms on earth were levelled into one. Had 
there been many instead of one, men would have been 
compelled to take service on behalf of their country. 
How then was it possible for that doctrine, which incul- 
cated peace and even forbade men to repel the attacks 
of enemies, to gain the mastery, unless at the coming 
of Christ the whole world everywhere had been trans- 
formed into a gentler mood?” On the deeper reasons 
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suggested by the inner history of human thought 
Origen does not here touch; he finds sufficient evi- 
dence of divine ordering in this—that the pro- 
mulgation of a universal religion was coincident with 
the establishment of a universal empire, that a 
gospel of peace was fittingly inaugurated in a period 
of peace. 

The salvation of mankind was no divine after- 
thought. There never was a time when God did not 
seek to make men righteous. He has always exercised 
forethought for this end, by giving men opportunities 
of following after virtue. “For in each generation, 
the Wisdom of God passing into souls which it finds to 
be holy makes them friends and prophets of God.”? 
The Sacred Books tell of such holy men who were 
capable of receiving the Holy Spirit.2, The power to re- 
ceive the divine force being determined by the measure 
of holiness, is it in any way wonderful that some pro- 
phets, by reason of having lived for many years a hfe 
of sinewy and vigorous morality, should have excelled 
their contemporaries or successors? “And so it is not 
wonderful that there was a time when something of 
choice excellence came to the race of men, which sur- 
passed those before and those after it.”* Not that the 

1 Of, Wisdom, vii. 27. 2 aval 
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beneficent activity of the Son of God began at His in- 
carnation. For the Son of God, the‘ first-born of every 
creature, though He seemed to become incarnate re- 
cently, is not at all on that account new.”! We do 
not excessively reverence “Him who lately appeared,” 
as if He had not existed before. “He called Himself 
‘the Truth, and none of us is so stupid as to suppose 
that the substance of truth did not exist before the 
times of the manifestation of Christ.”? He has always 
been a benefactor to mankind. For nothing beautiful 
has ever been done among men without the entrance 
of the divine Word into the souls of those who are 
able though only for a little to receive His energy. 
The coming of Jesus into one corner was in accordance 
with reason. It was necessary that He who had been 
the subject of prophecy should come to those who had 
learned of the true God, and by reading His prophets 
had been taught about the Christ who was proclaimed.? 
For the enlightenment of the whole world by the Word 
of God there was no necessity for many bodies and 
many spirits like that of Jesus. For, being the “Sun 
of Righteousness,” the one Word sufficed; rising in 
Judea it was able to send its rays to the souls of all 
who were willing to receive Him.* Neither then, in 
the time nor in the method of the incarnation, was 
anything capricious or arbitrary. Not then for the 
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first time did God seek men. The energy of the 
divine Word is the source of all enlightenment 
and moral culture. Christ is not the first mani- 
festation of the divinity, but the culminating point 
in a series which found in Him its completion and 


consummation. 
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CHEE ii Pye 
THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. 


As, on the principles of Celsus, an incarnation was. 
impossible, it followed that the divinity of Christ was 
a myth or an invention. It was asserted, no doubt, 
in the Gospels; but the Gospels were untrustworthy 
records: there were many contradictory versions: 
much had been invented by the disciples. God could 
not become incarnate without a pollution of His nature. 
Christ then was not born in any supernatural way, 
but was the offspring of an adulterous intercourse. 
The ascription of divinity to Him had many parallels 
in Greek mythology. For a God to do and suffer what 
He is reported to have suffered, was unworthy of Deity. 


I. On the general question of the credibility of the 
Gospel narrative Origen points out the extreme diffi- 
culty of proving the truth of any historical event or 
presenting an intelligible conception of it. If a man 
denied, for example, that there had been a Trojan war, 
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because of the interweaving of impossible events in 
the history, how would we convince him? The fair 
reader will guard against deceit, and judge to what he 
will give credence, what he will explain allegorically, 
what he will disbelieve as being written with a pur- 
pose. So with regard to the Gospel history Origen 
does not demand from men of skill a bare and unreason- 
able faith, but maintains that the readers require to 
be impartial, and to investigate carefully, and to enter 
into the spirit of the writer, in order to know the 
purpose for which each Gospel was written. He 
dismisses the idea of an oral tradition as incredible. 
They would not surely allege that the friends and 
pupils of Jesus transmitted the teaching of the Gospels 
without writing, and left His disciples without written 
memoirs of Him. Though the Marcionites and the 
Valentinians have altered the text of the Gospels, that 
is no ground of accusation against the Word, but only 
against those who have dared to corrupt it. Just as 
the existence of Sophists or Epicureans or Peripatetics 
or any other false teachers is no charge against phil- 
osophy, so the action of those who alter the Gospels 
and introduce heresies foreign to the doctrine of Jesus 
furnishes no ground of accusation against true Chris- 
tianity.® 
1 i, 42. 
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Forgetful, perhaps, for the moment of his own 
eanon of historical criticism, Origen calls upon Celsus 
either to disbelieve or believe all the statements in 
the Gospels.1 Instead of refusing to believe in the 
miraculous portions of the Gospels, he ought to have 
marked the truthful spirit of the writers, and believed 
them when they recorded things divine as well as 
matters of less moment.? In their love of truth and 
honesty they have recorded insults against Jesus; 
they have not omitted in their miraculous history 
what might thus seem to bwng disgrace on the 
doctrine of the Christians? So far as writings re- 
veal the conscience, the disciples and eyewitnesses 
of the miracles of Jesus clearly show their sincerity 
and freedom from guile.* This internal testimony 
is confirmed by their actions. Men do not die for 
myths or fictions.° The disciples showed the genuine- 
ness of their disposition towards Jesus by enduring 
all hardships because of His words. Such resolution 
and endurance even unto death are not consistent 
with the theory that they invented what they narrate 
about their teacher, and clearly evince that they were 
persuaded of the truth of what they wrote® In con- 

1 ioe 
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trast with the legends of Dionysus, the histories of 
Jesus were written by eyewitnesses. In the Gospel 
records there is nothing counterfeit, adulterated, or 
fictitious.? The theory of invention is further refuted 
by this consideration. Men whose minds had not been 
trained in the subtle sophistries of the Greek schools 
or in the arts of forensic rhetoric, could never have 
invented facts and words which had power of them- 
selves to lead to faith and to a life in harmony with 
faith.? On this account Jesus employed such teachers 
of His doctrine that there might be no room for any 
suspicion of plausible sophisms. “For it is abund- 
antly clear to all men of intelligence that the good 
faith of the writers, joined, so to speak, to their great 
simplicity, received a divine virtue which has accom- 
plished far more than it seemed possible to accom- 
plish by Greek rhetoric with its graceful diction, its 
elaborate style, its logical divisions and systematic 
order.” * 


II. A great part of the arguments of Celsus is 
based on an erroneous conception of the nature of 
the incarnation. He conceived of it as an indwell- 
ing of God in man, rather than as the assumption 
of a human nature by a Divine Being. He did not 

1 iii, 28. | 2 iii, 89. 
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think of God “emptying Himself” and becoming 
thereby liable to human limitations and develop- 
ment. A presentation of a true theory of the 
incarnation is accordingly the best answer to the 
attack of Celsus. Who and what was He who be- 
came incarnate ? 

He was God from the first and the Son of God, the 
very Word, and the very Wisdom, and the very Truth.’ 
He does not partake of righteousness, but is highteous- 
ness.2, Even in respect of greatness He is the very 
image of the Father; otherwise it would not be pos- 
sible to have a symmetrical and beautiful image of 
the unseen God.* He is such a Son as it is in per- 
fect harmony with the character of God to have.* 
As our High Priest—in respect therefore of office, 
rather than of nature—He is midway between the 
nature of the Uncreated and all created things.° 
By speaking of Him as a second God, we mean 
only the Virtue that embraces all virtues, and the 
Reason that embraces every reason whatever of 
those things which have been made according to 
nature.© The prophets testified of Him as a God 
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next to the God and Father of the universe. As 
Word, Wisdom, and Righteousness, He rules over 
all that are subject to Him2 The Father and the 
Son are two in person, but one in sameness of 
thought, in concord, and in identity of will’ He 
was the “immediate Creator” of the world. The 
man who is no longer under the discipline of fear, 
but loves the good for its own sake, is a son of God; 
but He differs greatly from any other, inasmuch as 
He is, as it were, the fountain and primal source of 
all such sons.° 

This Divine Being became incarnate and was born 
of the Virgin Mary. Isaiah had predicted this in the 
words, “ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and thou shalt call His name Emmanuel.” Some 
Jew, with sophistical command of language, may say 
that the Hebrew word should be rendered not “ virgin” 
but “young woman.” The contrary is proved by other 
passages of Scripture. But, without putting stress on 
the Hebrew word, look to the context. God gives a 
“sion” to Ahaz. What sign was there in a young 
woman bringing forth a son? Though spoken to 


Ahaz it could apply to no one in his time; what was 
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said to Ahaz was said to him as the representative of 
the house of David.t 

In virtue of this supernatural conception there was 
no pollution of the Spirit of God. As well say that 
the rays of the sun become polluted and do not retain 
their purity when they come into contact with any- 
thing of an evil odour.? The charge of adultery is 
a manifest lie. That one who was to induce both 
Greek and barbarian to abandon wickedness should 
be born not. in a miraculous but in a shameful 
fashion, 1s not in accordance with reason. It may be 
refuted even by the theory of Plato respecting the 
correlation of souls and bodies. Would a soul such 
as His have been sent into the world by birth so dis- 
graceful? If each soul receives a body according to 
its deserts, His soul would rather require a body 
superior to the body of all.2 “If the body hinders or 
furthers the soul into which it is sent, why should 
there not be some soul which receives a body alto- 
gether miraculous, which has something in common 
with the rest of men that it may be able to live along 
with them, and something unique that it may continue 
untouched by sin?”* From adulterous intercourse 
would rather have come some fool, a curse of man- 

1 ji. 34, 35. Cf. Tertull. Adv. Judeos, c. 9. 
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kind, a teacher of licentiousness and injustice, not of 
temperance and justice! The stories about the birth 
of Plato are inventions, but they testify to an under- 
lying assumption that one who was more than man 
must have been born of superior and divine seed.” 
There is nothing incredible in the supposition that 
God should have caused one who was sent as a divine 
Teacher to the human race to be born in a super- 
natural way. Not that there was anything in the 
appearance of the body of Jesus to compel belief in 
His divinity. ‘There is no necessary visible relation 
between the form of the outward body and the nature 
of that from which it is born.2 We acknowledge, 
therefore, that Scripture in some passages speaks of 
the body of Jesus as “unshapely,’ but nowhere as 
“ignoble”; nor is there any clear evidence that He 
was “little.” + 


III. The incarnation being a real and not a nominal 
assumption of a human nature, though a voluntary 
act, logically involved a circumscription of the divine 
attributes and the introduction of human methods 
and relations. By the application of this principle, 
Origen disposed of the objections which Celsus re- 
peated so often about a God fleeing, suffering, thirst- 
ing, and dying. 

Jesus was a “composite being,” at once divine and 
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human.! The Word became the man Jesus.” When 
He says, “I am the way,” He speaks as the “ first- 
born of every creature”; when He says, “Now ye 
seek to kill me, a man who has told you the truth,” 
He speaks with reference to His humanity.2 In the 
most literal sense He assumed a human nature. He 
took upon Him “the flesh which lusteth against the 
spirit.”* The immortal God, the Word, assumed a 
mortal body and a human soul.? The result of this 
assumption was not a twofold personality; for the 
soul of Jesus and the Word are not two but one.® 
This union may be illustrated by the conception of 
the Church as the body of Christ. As the soul vivifies 
and moves the body which has neither motion nor life 
of itself, so the Word moves and energises the Church. 
“Tf that be so, is it hard to believe that the soul of 
Jesus, in virtue of its supreme and incomparable com- 
munion with the absolute Word, is not separated from 
the only-begotten, and is no longer different from 
Him?”’ By this oneness, however, the body was not 
deified, nor was the Word absolutely circumscribed. 
The body of Jesus—the seen and sensible—was not 
God.8 Christ did not refer to His body when He said, 
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“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” for 
in that case those who cried, “Crucify Him,” would 
have seen God the Father. Though thus refusing to 
ascribe divinity to the body of Christ, and insisting 
that the incarnation was a real and not a seeming 
manifestation, Origen at times ascribes a unique char- 
acter to that body. His form varied: according to the 
varied capacity of the beholders. At one time he 
seemed to have no beauty, at another time to be so 
glorious that those who beheld Him fell on their 
faces.2?, It was not a change of substance but a change 
of relation, being conditioned by the relative progress 
of each beholder. Hence He was and is most divine 
to those whose mental vision is keenest.t Jesus was 
verily one, but variously apprehended, and was not 
always seen alike by those who looked at Him. When 
about to be transfigured on the lofty mountain He did 
not take all the disciples, but only Peter, James, and 
John, as they alone were able to behold His glory. 
The saying of Judas, “Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is He,” indicates that His form varied. In a 
word, His body was transformed when and to whom 
He willed.’ Nay, there is a sense in which “ His mortal 
body and the human soul in it, by union and inter- 
mixture with the Word, received the greatest virtues 
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and were changed into God.” According to the Greek 
thinkers, matter, properly speaking, is without quali- 
ties, and sometimes lays aside the qualities it formerly 
possessed, and assumes superior and different qualities. 
What wonder, therefore, that the quality of the mortal 
body in Jesus, if God so willed it, should be changed 
into an ethereal and divine quality ?!_ In hke manner, 
while maintaining that the soul and body of Jesus 
became one with the Word of God, and refusing “to 
separate the Son of God from Jesus,” ? Origen declares 
that Christ was not so restricted as to be nowhere out- 
side of the soul and body of Jesus. Yet we shall do 
injustice to his Christology, if we represent either the 
variation in the outward form of Jesus, or His free- 
dom from the limitation of place, as in his view in- 
consistent with the real humanity of Christ, or with 
that kenosis which was a necessary consequence of the 
incarnation. It was not a God who was crucified, 
but aman. This too the prophets had declared. Not 
even the simplest Christian, unversed in the subtleties 
of doctrine, would say, that the “truth died,” or that 
the “resurrection died.” 3 

In His flight, then, as a child from Herod, there 
was nothing ignoble, when the motive was not the 
fear of death but a desire to benefit others by abiding 
in life* Born as a child, He had to be led away by 
those who were bringing Him up. It is in no way 
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wonderful that, having once become incarnate, His 
life should be ordered in accordance with human 
methods and arrangements. It was not indeed im- 
possible that it could be otherwise. But was it not 
better to adopt such means than by a divine inter- 
position to interfere with the free-will of Herod ? 
“Help that was manifestly miraculous would have 
hindered the cause of One who wished to teach, as 
a man to whom God bore witness, that there was a 
divinity in the man whom they saw with the eye of 
sense.”! Christ lived and died in consistency with 
the human nature which He had assumed.? Though 
He ate the Passover with the disciples, though He 
was thirsty and drank at Jacob’s well, though He ate 
after the resurrection—what of that? We teach that 
He had a body as having been born of woman.* ‘The 
assumption of a body carried with it lability to such 
suffering as falls to men when in the body; He had 
no power in this respect to avoid suffering and pain at 
the hands of men. His sufferings were real; for, if 
He only seemed to suffer, how could He be a pattern 
to those who were afterwards to endure hardships 
because of their piety ?° In the case of such as wished 
to show a manly spirit, His suffering did not weaken 
their faith, but rather confirmed it.6 And as He was 
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in life, so in death. Being born He had to die; and 
having, as a man, determined to endure the hanging 
on the cross, as such He had to be buried! No one 
can fail to see how thorough, in spite of occasional 
ambiguities, was Origen’s grasp of the economy of the 
incarnation, or to acknowledge that the Scriptural 
view of the incarnation is consistent with itself. 


IV. But such consistency might of itself only prove 
dramatic truthfulness. For the divinity ascribed to 
Jesus has many parallels in Greek mythology. How 
were His claims to be distinguished from others ? 
How was the divinity of Christ and of His teach- 
ing to be established? Origen answers that he was 
induced by countless reasons to believe it.2 Some- 
times he assigns special prominence to prophecy, 
sometimes to miracles, sometimes to the teaching 
of Jesus; but it is to the MORAL FORCE exercised 
by Christianity in the world that he recurs most 
frequently, and the theoretical precedence which he 
accords to prophecy is always being set aside, and 
the ultimate test of the validity even of the other 
lines of defence is their ethical motive and issue. 
Christianity is to him pre-eminently the introduction 
of a new moral force into the world, and he regards 
it as self-evident that the results accomplished by 
Jesus could not have been effected without divine 
1 ii. 69. 2 BAros yap muplors mpoonxOnuev—ii. 47. Cf. viii. 52. 
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power. On the other hand there was nothing in 
the work of Minos or Perseus to command our assent 
to the stories which recount the divinity of their 
origin. They achieved no splendid work, useful to 
men, or influential for good on the generations which 
followed.2 Origen casts a look over the world which 
polytheism had failed to elevate, which philosophy 
had been powerless to benefit save in very limited 
measure, and sees everywhere uprising in the midst 
of a corrupt society communities of men and women 
transfigured in life, motives, and aims. This moral 
transformation had been created by their acceptance 
of the Gospel of Christ, and invariably followed 
genuine belief. Whence sprang this force so uni- 
formly beneficent in its workings? God is the one 
source of all that is useful to man. “A reverent 
spirit will maintain that even a physician of bodies 
comes to cities or nations in Providence; how much 
more a physician of souls whose aim is to turn men 
away from whatever is displeasing to God in deed, 
word, thought, or desire!” The note of philanthropy 
which characterises the Word is an evidence that, it 
came from God.*? If even a hundred people are cured 
of intemperance and injustice, is it reasonable to hold 
that one without divine power could have implanted 
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in so many, doctrines that were fitted to deliver men 
from diseases of such virulence? The increasing 
meekness and reverence, even the passion for holiness 
displayed by many, demonstrate the power of Christ 
and His truth.1. Every Church with its adherents 
living in moral union with the Creator is a witness 
of His divinity,” a proof that there was at least “no 
ordinary divinity in Him.”? Evil passions are held 
in check, savage natures become gentle, by the agency 
of the Gospel. Those who profess to be interested in 
the common weal might recognise this new method 
of ridding men of evils, and testify that Christianity, 
if not true, was at least of advantage to the human 
race.t Celsus called Jesus a “plague.” Can any one 
show with any appearance of truth that a “plague” 
converts men from a flood of wickedness into the 
life which is according to nature?° or that a system 
by which so many are made better could have orig- 
inated in revolt or lust of gain?® By admitting the 
Word of God into their souls, the dissolute become 
temperate, and the superstitious pious.” It is a uni- 
versal specific for the extirpation of evil.2 For the 
teaching of Jesus is equally powerful over Greek and 
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human nature. Believing that in demoniacal pos- 
session evil found its highest embodiment, Origen 
naturally gives special emphasis to the power of the 
name of Jesus in the expulsion of demons. They 
acknowledge His superiority by fearing His name.? 
Especially when it is spoken by a sound and truly 
believing heart, is the adjuration, “in the name of 
Jesus,” all-powerful.? In the contempt for contumely 
and death with which He inspires His followers, the 
moral force of Christ is not less conspicuous. “No 
philosopher could cast off his robe more readily, 
than does the Christian lay down his body for the 
sake of religion.”° Jesus is the King of men, though 
not the founder of a kingdom according to the con- 
ception of Herod. His kingdom was worthy of God 
who gave it. It aimed at the wellbeing of those 
under its sway, by training them and subjecting them 
to laws truly of God. We seek not merely to have 
an intellectual apprehension of this kingdom, but to 
possess it ourselves, to be ruled by God alone.’ Chris- 
tianity, thus, in the judgment of Origen, wielded an 
influence differing both in intensity and extent from 
anything hitherto known. It was at once universal 
and individual. The progress of Christianity was 
a continuous moral miracle, attended by results far 
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more striking than any physical miracle. “For the 
eyes of the blind in soul are always being opened, 
and ears which were deaf to virtue listen with eager- 
ness to the teaching concerning God and the blessed 
life with Him.”? The power exercised by Jesus was 
not limited to the period of His incarnation ;” it had 
not yet spent itself, but was always growing; and in 
this ever-present working of a spiritual energy which 
was created by Christ, and everywhere attended the 
promulgation of the Gospel, Origen sees a clear de- 
monstration of His divinity. 


V. Like all the early apologists, Origen assigns to 
PROPHECY a prominent place in the defence of Christ 
and Christianity.2 It is that “demonstration of the 
spirit” of which St Paul speaks, and is a diviner 
method of argument than any furnished by Greek 
dialectic. It gives the weightiest confirmation of the 
claims of Jesus.? The prophetic teaching concerning 
the MesSiah is the basis of Christianity ; its proof 
establishes the authority of the Word of God as well 
as the divine Sonship of Christ.® 
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Celsus was well aware of this argument, as presented 
by the precursors of Origen, and brought objections 
against it both in his own name and in the person of 
the Jew. Against the Messianic prophecies he alleges, 
that the character of the Messiah predicted is not in 
harmony with that of Jesus; that the prophecies are 
so general that they may be applied to thousands as 
well as to Him; and that the unbelief of the Jews 
carries with it a presumption against His Messianic 
claims. Of Christ’s own prophecies he avers, that 
they were invented by the disciples; and that, in any 
case, they prove nothing in favour of the authority of 
Jesus, but are rather adverse to it. 

That the coming of a Messiah was predicted by 
Moses and his successors, even by his predecessors, is 
not denied by any Jew or heretic: The hope was 
not limited to a few; the prophecies were so explicit 
and manifold that the whole nation hung on the 
expectation of His coming.?, Whether Jesus were the 
Messiah or not, the investigation into the sense of the 
prophetic writings ought not to be compared to the 
“shadow of an ass,” if 1t can be demonstrated “ who 
the predicted one was, what he was to do, when he 
was to come.”® Was this contemptuous comparison 
fitly applied to the prediction by the Jewish prophets 
of the birthplace of One who was to be the leader of 
those who lived well and were called the “ portion of 
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God”? or to the prophecies touching the conception 
of Emmanuel by a virgin, the miracles He would 
perform, the speedy promulgation of His word in all 
the world, His sufferings at the hands of the Jews, 
and His resurrection? Did the prophets say such 
things by chance? “ Did they without the impulse of 
a strong assurance speak these words, and moreover 
deem them worthy of being committed to writing ? 
Did the Jewish nation without reasonable ground 
approve of some as prophets, and reject others? Was 
it for nothing that they numbered along with the Books 
of Moses which were thought to be sacred the works 
of his successors who were thought to be prophets?” ? 
According to Origen the national expectation of a 
Messiah is a striking phenomenon in religious history, 
and therefore a problem demanding serious study, 
irrespective of the claims of Jesus. 

Was Jesus the Messiah? Or was the Messiah to 
be “a mighty prince, Lord of every nation and army ” ? 
The seeming antagonism disappears when it is observed 
that the prophets speak of two comings of the Christ. 
At the first coming He was to appear in lowly guise, 
fettered by human conditions, that being among men 
He might teach the way which leads to God, and take 
away from all the excuse that they were ignorant of 
a judgment to come. At the second coming He was 
to appear in the glory of divinity only, no human 
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element being interwoven with the divine. For con- 
firmation of this solution Origen appeals to the 45th 
Psalm. 

That the Messianic prophecies can only be applied 
to Jesus, is clear to Origen on various grounds. Not 
one prophet, but many, foretold about the Christ in all 
kinds of ways; some by enigmas, some by allegories, 
some in express terms. “Let any one refute them 
if he can, or overturn the faith of an intelligent be- 
liever.”2 Micah foretold the place of His birth? This 
prophecy cannot refer to any of the fanatics who 
claimed to come from above, unless it is demonstrated 
that He, who was born at Bethlehem, came to be a 
“ruler over the people.” In support of the claims of 
Jesus and of the truth of the Gospel narrative, Origen 
says that, in Bethlehem was shown the cave in which 
He was born, and the stall in which He was swaddled. 
Even by those who are aliens from the Christian faith, 
it is admitted to be a notorious fact, that Jesus who is 
worshipped by the Christians was born there. Origen 
thinks that the birth at Bethlehem of the Messiah was 
taught by the priests and scribes before the coming of 
Christ, but that after His coming they ceased to teach 
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it. “If another clear prophecy be wanted, take what 
Jacob said to his sons.”? How could Jacob fix on one 
tribe out of the twelve as the ruling tribe? How 
could he determine the end of the Jewish kingdom, 
and its coincidence with the calling of the Gentiles ? 
Such prophecies are true of Jesus and of no other.* 
By Isaiah, the suffering as well as the cause of the 
suffering, the details of it, and the fruits of it, were all 
predicted. Origen refers to a discussion which he had 
held with some Jew who interpreted the “Servant of 
the Lord” as a type of the Jewish people when they 
were in a state of dispersion and suffering, since by 
that dispersion many Gentiles would become prose- 
lytes. He pointed out to the Jew the words, “ For the 
transgression of my people was He led to death,’ as 
evidence that a person was clearly alluded to, and that 
there was a marked distinction between the people 
and the person who suffered. Who is this but Jesus ? 
Many details in the life and death of Jesus were pre- 
dicted, and are applicable to Him, and to no other. 
His thirst was predicted.® His resurrection was pre- 
dicted.° Upon all other claimants to Messianic dignity 
there is an unmistakable stamp of failure. In the 
Book of Acts’ mention is made of Theudas who 
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appeared before the birth of Jesus, of Judas the 
Galilean who appeared about the time when Jesus 
was born. With the death of the former, his deluded 
followers were scattered; with the punishment of the 
latter, his teaching was abolished, at most abiding 
among a very few of the lowest classes. Such too was 
the case with Dositheus the Samaritan, who claimed 
to be the Christ of whom Moses prophesied. Simon, a 
magician, wished to captivate some by his magic. He 
expected to scatter the fame of his name throughout 
the whole world; but to-day his followers are only 
about thirty, perhaps not so many; in Palestine they 
are extremely few.1. From the harmony of the pro- 
phecies, in a multiplicity of details, with what is 
recorded of Jesus, from the absolute failure of all 
rival Messiahs, and the constant and ever-growing 
victory of Jesus, it 1s plain to Origen that the pre- 
dictions are true of Jesus and of Him only. 

But, if that were so, why did the Jews reject His 
claims? For the simple reason that prejudice makes 
men blind to the plainest truths, and prevents them 
from abandoning opinions with which their minds 
have become imbued. Men will even abandon a habit 
more readily than an opinion. See how people cling 
even to vain and shameful traditions. Can you easily 
persuade an Egyptian to cease regarding some irra- 
tional animal as divine?? Though the Jews expected 
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a Messiah, there was nothing unnatural in their un- 
belief. Do those who inculcate self-restraint never do 
anything dissolute? Do those who have been am- 
bassadors of righteousness never do anything unright- 
eous? Their inconsistency was quite in accordance 
with human nature? The Jews should either believe 
that Jesus was the subject of prophecy or defend their 
unbelief by refuting our demonstrations. Their un- 
belief, and, as a consequence, the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, were predicted. Because of the sins of the He- 
brew people, it was prophesied that God would choose 
out “no particular nation, but chosen men from all 
quarters.”? The unbelief of the Jews was in keeping 
with their character as revealed in their history. God 

wrought signs and wonders for them in Egypt, at the | 
Red Sea, and in the desert; and yet, when the Dec- . 
alogue was proclaimed, they gave way to unbelief, else 
they would not have fashioned the golden calf.* “If 
in your judgment the miracles of Moses were greater 
than the miracles of Christ, is it not plain, on the face 
of it, that it was perfectly consistent for those who 
disbeleved the greater to despise the less? If you 
hold them to be equal, is it in any way strange that a 
people who disbelieved the beginning of the old dis- 
pensation should disbelieve the beginning of the new ? 
By not believing in Jesus you testify that you are the 
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sons of those who disbelieved the divine manifesta- 
tions in the desert.”1 The unbelief of the Jews. in 
Jesus is then to be explained, partly on the general 
eround of the strength of prejudice, partly by the 
wonted contradiction exhibited in human nature be- 
tween the ideal and the real, partly by the national 
characteristics plainly presented in their history which 
contained so many parallels to their rejection of 
Jesus. 

The disciples did not invent the prophecies which 
are recorded to have been spoken by Jesus concerning 
His suffering and death. This is disproved generally 
by the truthful character of the writers, as well as by 
certain features in the prophecies themselves. If they 
had been writers of fiction, they would have omitted 
His prophecy of the denial of Peter and of the offence 
of all the disciples. Would not our natural expecta- 
tion have been that men, who wished to teach those 
who fell in with the Gospels to despise death for the 
sake of Christianity, would have been silent about the 
defection of the disciples? That they were not silent 
shows their faith in the victorious power of the Gospel. 
By not recording them at all the writers could easily 
have escaped the charge of Celsus, of not giving their 
fictions a credible character. The disciples cannot be 
at once accused of being themselves deceived concern- 
ing the divinity of Jesus, and of inventing what they 
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knew to be fictions. The two theories contradict each 
other. “Either they did not invent but told their 
own opinions in no spirit of falsehood; or they lied, 
and recorded what were not their own opinions, and 
were not deceived into thinking that He was God.” ! 
Disproof of the theory of invention is found, moreover, 
in the prophecies spoken by Jesus touching the destiny 
of His followers in later generations. Take this pro- 
phecy of persecution. “And ye shall be brought be- 
fore governors and kings for my sake, for a testi- 
mony to them and the Gentiles.”? “For what sort of 
dogma current among men were others punished ?* 
Is there any room on this ground to allege that 
Jesus, foreseeing that His dogmas would be attacked 
on the ground of impiety and falsehood, thought to 
gain glory by predicting it?” Persecution for reli- 
gious opinions was a novelty. The Christians, and 
they only, are brought before kings and governors, 
simply for holding by the teaching of Jesus. No in- 
terference is made with the Epicureans who deny 
Providence, or the Peripatetics who declare that pray- 
ers and sacrifices are of no avail. “The Samaritans, 
you say, are punished for their religious service.” No: 
in the case of the Sicarii, there is no question of reli- 
gious opinions; the only question is, whether, contrary 
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to the law, they have undergone circumcision. Only 
on the Christians is pressure brought to induce them 
to forswear Christianity ; they can live in security if 
they sacrifice according to the common customs.! Ori- 
gen here rises above the mechanical conception of pro- 
phecy which was too dominant in his thought, and 
sets forth a deep truth and argument in connection 
with the claims of Jesus. This prophecy, spoken with 
a consciousness of authority, reveals a divine insight 
into the hearts of men, and a clear understanding 
of the revolution which His teaching would create. 
Hitherto individuals might have been persecuted, but 
not the representative of a system as such. Antici- 
pating the promulgation of His Gospel throughout the 
Roman Empire, He was under no illusion as to the 
reception of the message, or as to the certainty of 
collision with the State. LEnjoining the disciples to 
preach in the whole world, He dreamed of no imme- 
diate and peaceful victory, but predicted certain con- 
flict. In this prophetic insight Origen sees a confir- 
mation of the details of the prophecies. A like super- 
natural foresight is conspicuous in the prediction of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. “Go back in thought 
to the time when these prophecies were spoken and 
yet unfulfilled. Say—‘I will not believe: he is talk- 
ing idly, and his words will not be fulfilled’ Or say 
—‘I will not give my adherence to these words unless 
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they be fulfilled; but if they are, then I will believe 
that He spoke these words with the consciousness of 
one who had received great power from God to sow 
the Word among mankind, and in the conviction that 
it would prevail.”! These prophecies are every day 
finding continuous fulfilment: in this way we are lost 
in admiration of Him, and our faith is daily confirmed.? 

Celsus had argued that the supposed predictions of 
Jesus were refuted by the action of the disciples and 
of Jesus Himself. Had the disciples been forewarned, 
they would have abandoned their designs of treachery 
and denial. If Jesus foreknew, and did not frustrate 
their aims, He was guilty of unparalleled imprudence. 
Or, if He were a God who foreknew, their action was 
inevitable. 

The charge of imprudence is characterised by 
Origen as exceedingly foolish, and is refuted by 
analogy. The unspoken thought of Celsus was that 
no one would die if he could avoid it. Apart from 
the death of Christ for men being of service to the 
whole world, it was a necessary part of His mission. 
“As He presented to men the pattern of the way in 
which they ought to live, it was necessary that He 
should also be a pattern of the way in which men 
ought to die for the sake of piety.”* The shrinking 
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from death disappears before the inspiration of a lofty 
motive. Socrates could have avoided the hemlock, 
if he had so desired; but he preferred to die like a 
philosopher rather than to live unlike a philosopher. 
The same holds true of Leonidas. Paul illustrates 
the same principle. Many of us could obtain life by 
abjuring Christianity, but voluntarily choose death.? 
Dealing with the question, started by Celsus, of the 
relation between divine foreknowledge and human 
freedom, Origen says that the foretelling of an event 
does not infallibly necessitate its occurrence. “The 
person who foretells is not the cause of that which 
is about to happen; but the event, which was about 
to happen, and would have happened though it had 
not been foretold, furnished to him who foreknew it 
the cause of foretelling it. He who foreknows does 
not take away the possibility of its happening or not 
happening, as if he said, ‘This will in any case be, 
and it is impossible that it can be otherwise”? It 
does not follow, then, that because Jesus foretold the 
treachery of the disciples He was the cause of their 
impiety and unholy action. For He saw the evil 
disposition of Judas; and, knowing what was in man, 
and seeing what he would do for love of money 
and from the want of a steadfast sense of duty to- 
wards his teacher, He predicted that he would be a 
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traitor: In like manner was it with the denial of 
Peter. Jesus recognised the weakness that would 
issue in his denial and foretold it; but the weakness 
was not immediately taken away by the foreknow- 
ledge.2 Origen therefore maintains against Celsus 
that these things took place as being possible; and 
because they took place, the fact of their prediction is 
shown to be true; for it is by the issues that we judge 
of the truth of things foreseen and future.? 


VI. The possibility of MIRACLES was not explicitly 
denied by Celsus. From his speculative standpoint, 
a miracle (in thé sense of an interference by God in 
the realm of law) was impossible; but it suited his 
polemic better to attack the miracles of Jesus from 
the position of a seeming believer in the popular 
mythology. He therefore puts those of Jesus on a 
level with the tricks of jugglers, and the marvellous 
feats recorded of various legendary heroes. The dis- 
cussion of Origen, though it contains some fruitful 


thoughts, is conditioned by the nature of the attack. 
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Incidentally he lays down a principle which goes to 
the root of the matter. 

Celsus had said that God does not will anything 
“contrary to nature.’? If that means anything 
wicked or irrational, it is true. “ But if things done 
according to the will of God are at once acknowledged 
to be not ‘contrary to nature, it follows that things 
done by God, though they may be or seem incredible, 
are not ‘contrary to nature. And,if we use words 
with rigorous accuracy, we will say that, with refer- 
ence to nature commonly understood, there are some 
things ‘above nature’? which God could at any time 
do.” Origen illustrates this distinction by a spiritual 
miracle, the raising of a man above the nature of a 
man, and making him a partaker of a diviner nature; 
but the same principle can be applhed to physical 
miracles. 

A miracle, being “above nature,” though not “con- 
trary to nature,” is an evidence of supernatural power 
-in the man by whom it is wrought. Miracle is the 
“demonstration of power,’ just as prophecy is the 
“demonstration of spirit.”* By means of it, God 
wished to commend the teacher and his doctrine as 
a divine, saving doctrine to those who beheld it.’ 
The same was true of the revelation given to Moses. 
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Jesus came to the Jews, because they were accus- 
tomed to miraculous events If, as the Jews ac- 
knowledged, their own nation was established by 
miracle, is this not more manifest in the case of 
Jesus, who wrought a greater work than Moses ?? 
The miracles done by Jesus among the Jews showed 
Him to be the “power of God.”? They prove that 
the descent of the Spirit was a reality. Christianity 
was founded on miracles, and by miracles it was ex- 
tended. “By them, rather than by persuasive words, 
men were induced to abandon ancestral customs, and 
adopt others foreign to their own.”°® Without the 
possession of such powers, men unlettered and igno- 
rant would not have had the courage to proclaim the 
Gospel to men who had been nurtured in traditions so 
hostile ;° without this they could not have captivated 
their hearers.’ Traces of such powers are still pre- 
served among the Christians. They drive out demons, 
and accomplish many cures. ‘ Under the influence of 
some spirit the reason of men has been turned instan- 
taneously against their will.” From hating the truth, 
they become ready to die for it§ Elsewhere Origen 
returns to his prevalent mode of thought, and attributes 
more weight to the “word and character” of Christ (at 
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least in the case of others than the first eyewitnesses), 
than to the miracles! If it be deemed necessary to 
reconcile the contradictions almost inevitable in a 
controversial treatise with so unsystematic a plan, 
the thought of Origen may be thus interpreted. In 
his judgment the miraculous power in Jesus and the 
apostles created a presumption in favour of His teach- 
ing. This was confirmed by further knowledge of 
Him as “the pattern of a perfect life” ;? and thus the 
moral argument took precedence of the miraculous, 
which lost its former prominence in the Christian 
consciousness, and was superseded though not alto- 
gether supplanted. 

The miracles of Jesus were not invented by the 
writers of the Gospels. Had the evangelists invented 
them, they would have been more lavish in regard 
both of number and magnitude. They would have 
recounted how he had raised many from the dead, 
and not three only. They would have represented 
those who were raised as having been a longer time 
in their graves. The paucity and freedom from ex- 
travagance are a testimony to their reality. Those 
alone were raised whom the Logos knew to be fitted 
for the resurrection.® 
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They were not the work of sorcery. There was 
no motive. What motive could: a magician have in 
teaching a system which persuaded every man to 
act as if God were judging him for his every action ? 
Would magicians expose themselves to great perils 
to introduce teaching which would abolish magic ?? 
Celsus had quoted Jesus as warning His disciples 
against those who might do signs and wonders, and 
so argued that Jesus Himself had destroyed the 
validity of any claim to divinity which might be 
based on the miraculous. If Jesus had simply told 
the disciples to be on their guard against those who 
announced marvels, the suspicions suggested by Cel- 
sus might not have been altogether groundless. But 
He only warns them against those who profess to be 
the Christ, which sorcerers do not profess to be. He 
said that men of evil life would work miracles, and 
east out devils in His name. In such a case there is 
no suspicion of sorcery, but rather a confirmation of 
the divinity of Christ and that of His disciples.” 
Moreover, the works of the Antichrist were declared 
to be “lying signs and wonders”; but the miracles 
of Christ and His apostles have, as their fruit, not 
deceit, but the salvation of souls. Could a daily 
increase in holiness be the offspring of deceit ?? 

Neither in nature, nor in aim, are the miracles of 
Jesus to be compared with those of sorcerers, or such 
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as are ascribed to the heroes of Greek mythology. 
“Celsus makes things homogeneous which are hetero- 
geneous. A wolf has a certain likeness in voice and 
in bodily form to a dog, but it is not of the same kind; 
so there is no likeness between that which is accom- 
plished by the power of God, and that which takes 
place from sorcery. If you admit that miracles seem 
to be wrought by evil spirits and sorcerers, you must 
admit the former. For it may be laid down as a uni- 
versal postulate, that when anything worse assumes 
the form of that which is better, there infallibly must 
be the better which is opposed to it ; the accomplish- 
ment of marvels by sorcery implies the existence of 
miracles wrought by divine energy. You must take 
away both or acknowledge both. Otherwise you are 
like men, who admit the existence of sophisms, but 
deny the existence of truth. If in such miracles there 
is an admitted evidence of divine power, why not 
test those who announce marvels by their life and char- 
acter, and by marking whether the issue is the injury 
of men or the reformation of morals?” No miracles 
save those of Jesus stand this ultimate test. By their 
moral aim they are differentiated from all others. 
The work of jugglers ends when the demonstration 
ends: the miracle is an end in itself: the performers 
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do not incite the spectators to moral reform, nor lead 
them to the fear of God: how could they do so, when 
they are themselves notorious sinners? But Jesus 
by His miracles induced the spectators to reform their 
lives and do all things with reference to the will of 
God. Is it reasonable therefore to compare Him with 
the class of sorcerers, and not rather believe that “‘ He 
was God manifested in a human body for the welfare 
of our race” ?+ 

The same argument disposes of the parallel drawn 
by Celsus between Jesus and Asclepius, Abaris and 
others. The miracles of Greeks were wrought by 
demons.” Not that they were really wrought; for 
while some evil demons had power to procure the 
recording of these marvels, they had not power to 
procure their actual accomplishment.2 With what 
end were these marvels related ?* “Ifyou put your- 
self in the position of an arbiter, and compare what is 
recorded of both, and look to the relative improvement 
in morals and in piety, you will acknowledge that a 
divine power was at work in Jesus and not in others.” 
In the life of these men there is no indication of the 
divinity ascribed to them in the story: they are re- 
corded to have done innumerable actions contrary to 
right reason. It is otherwise with Him.® In brief, 
the marvels of Greek mythology were only marvels, 
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and had no higher end in view; the human race was in 
no way benefited by them.t Apart from the marvels, 
the men had no claim to divinity, and their life was 
inconsistent with any divine character; but in Jesus 
the miracles were only a means to an end; that end 
in turn testifies to their reality. His miracles do not 
stand alone, but are only a lnk in a chain; they are 
in harmony with His teaching and life which were not 
less supernatural, and they cannot be judged in them- 
selves, apart from their consequences, nor even by 
their consequences alone; they must be treated as 
parts of what claims to be a consistent whole. 


VIL. With unerring insight Celsus perceived that of 
all the miracles recorded in the Gospels, the resurrec- 
tion was the final test of the claim of Jesus to be 
divine. The objections are put mainly into the mouth 
of his Jew, but they are not distinctively Jewish. 
Rather is the attack such as we are apt to consider 
to be essentially modern in its method; it represents 
both the coarser and the more scientific weapons of 
negative criticism. Following his general principle, 
he compares the narrative of the resurrection with 
similar myths in Greek story. The origin of the 
belief may be accounted for in various ways. It was 
based on the statement of a half-frenzied woman, or 
of some one who, lke her, mistook a phantasm for 
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a reality. Or it was a deliberate he. Had He dis- 
appeared from the cross, there might have been 
some ground for belief; or, on the contrary, if He 
appeared at all, He should not have concealed Him- 
self, but should have appeared before His judges and 
men generally. 

Origen has little difficulty in showing that there 
was a dramatic impropriety in some of the objections 
coming from a Jew. The Old Testament contained 
records of persons being raised from the dead; but 
the unlikeness evinced the superiority of Jesus. 
“Others were raised by prophets like Elijah; He was 
raised by no prophet, but by His Father in the heavens.” 
Hence from His resurrection greater consequences 
flowed.1 

Upon the legends of resurrections in Greek history 
and philosophy Origen speaks with uncertain—not to 
say, contradictory—voice. Before he has noticed, or 
after having read has forgotten, this part of the attack 
of Celsus, he sees in the writings of Plato and others 
parallels to the Gospel narrative. He gives it as 
an argument to unbelievers (who believed in Greek 
traditions), and though, as such, successful in its im- 
mediate object, it tends to impair the force of the 
arguments which he brings forward immediately after- 
wards. He recals to the Greeks the beautiful story 
told by Plato at the close of ‘The Republic, about Er 
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the son of Armenius rising from the funeral-pyre after 
twelve days, and announcing what he had learned of 
the condition of souls in Hades. He refers to others 
who are said to have risen not only on the same day 
but on the day after, and asks, “What marvel then 
that He who in life had done many miracles beyond 
the power of man, should have something superior 
about His death, so that the soul might voluntarily 
leave the body and return again when He so 
willed.’? In admitting this analogy, he was carried 
away by the desire of quoting Plato against those 
to whom the teaching of Plato was authoritative, 
and so forged a weapon which could be turned 
against himself. 

In replying afterwards to the statement of Celsus, 
that many heroes gave out that after death they had 
come from Hades, he regains his wonted insight and 
power. There is no ground of comparison between 
such heroes and Jesus; for there is no evidence of 
their having died. They might have withdrawn them- 
selves at will from the eyes of men and decided to 
return again to those whom they had left; but Jesus 
was crucified in the presence of all the Jews and His 
body openly taken down. Had He died by an obscure 
death and then afterwards truly risen from the dead, 
there might have been some suspicion of an apparent 
parallel. ‘And it may be that one ground for the 
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public crucifixion was this very fact, that no one 
might have it in his power to say that He had volun- 
tarily withdrawn from the sight of men, and seemed 
to die but did not really die, and then reappeared, and 
made a marvellous portent of His resurrection from 
the dead.”' As His suffering was not seeming but 
real, so was His resurrection. For He who was truly 
dead, if He rose truly rose; but, if He only seemed to 
die, He did not really rise.” 

If, then, the parallel suggested by Celsus breaks 
down, and the story of the resurrection cannot be 
explained by the natural tendency of men to rep- 
resent a moral force as persistent after death, how 
is it to be accounted for, if not acknowledged to be 
truth ? 

Celsus, like Renan, declared that the Church of 
Christ was founded on an illusion of Mary Magdalene. 
The answer of Origen is, that the same Gospels, which 
tell of His appearance to Mary, tell of His appearance 
to many others, and not to her only: both rest on the 
same authority.? The allegation, that a shadowy 
phantom was transformed by a disordered fancy into 
a living person, is acknowledged by him to have a 
certain plausibility and cleverness. Such appearances 
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help to substantiate, as Plato taught,! the existence of 
the soul apart from the body. “Ina dream by night 
such a confusion is intelligible, but not in a waking 
vision, unless on the supposition that the beholders 
are altogether out of their senses, or delirious, or mel- 
ancholy-mad.”” Of this there is no indication in the 
recorded history. The action of Thomas refutes the 
theory. He thought that the miracle was impossible. 
He assented to the statement of Mary that she had 
seen Jesus, as he did not consider it impossible that 
the soul of the dead could be seen; but he did not 
at all think that Jesus had risen with a body in all 
respects alike to that which He had before? He 
believed that the “body of a soul” might appear to the 
eyes of sense, in all respects hke unto the former form: 
péyeOds Te Kal Oppata Kar’ €orkvins 
Kal povav.4 ‘ 

Wherefore Thomas did not merely say, “ Unless I see 
I shall not believe,’ but added, “Unless I put my 
hand into the print of the nails and feel His side I 
shall not believe.”° Moreover, how could the passing 
vision of a phantom implant in the souls of men a con- 
viction of their responsibility to God as their judge ?° 
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While maintaining the reality of the resurrection body 
of Christ, Origen holds that it differed from that which 
was His before the crucifixion, that it was something 
intermediate between the grossness of the former body 
and an unclothed bodiless soul. 

If then, from the general tenor of the Gospel nar- 
rative, and especially from the sceptical attitude of 
Thomas, it is clear that the disciples were not the 
victims of a fond illusion, they must have knowingly 
and in unison invented the story. Their own action 
proves the falsity of such an hypothesis. They would 
not have taught the truth with such firmness, nor 
induced others to despise death, themselves leading 
the way. They laughed at all the troubles in hfe, 
because of their persuasion of the truth of the resur- 
rection. “If the disciples did not see Jesus after He 
rose from the dead, and were not persuaded that He 
was divine, what induced thein to suffer as their teacher 
did, and face danger, and leave their fatherland, in 
order to fulfil the will of God and teach the doctrines 
which He had committed to them? Would they 
otherwise have taught new truths in the face of 
impending destruction, with the certainty of losing 
the friendship of every man that clung to the old 
traditions ?” 4 
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“Why then did He not disappear from the cross, or 
appear openly before all?” A charge of this kind 
may fitly be compared to arguments brought against 
Providence by men who say that the world would 
have been better if it had been framed and ordered 
according to their conceptions. When they are limited 
to what is possible, they describe a world not better 
but worse than the present; when the world of their 
fancy 1s not worse, they are convicted of desiring 
things impossible in nature. In either case they 
incur ridicule. And had Jesus disappeared, as Celsus 
suggested, no doubt he would have asked, why did 
He disappear after the crucifixion, and not rather be- 
fore He suffered? He could not so disappear, because 
His death necessarily involved His burial, and also 
because every detail of the resurrection had a sym- 
bolic import. The mere letter does not exhaust the 
meaning. In somewhat fantastic fashion, but with a 
sound instinct, Origen shows that the resurrection 1s 
not to be regarded as an isolated or external factor in 
Christianity, but a part of the truth itself? 

It was not imperative on Jesus, nor was it possible 
for Him, to appear before all. It was not imperative, 
and it was from kindness to His enemies that He 
refrained. He wished to spare them and not smite 
them with blindness like the men in Sodom. He 
showed His divine power to those who were able to 
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see Him, and according to their measure of vision." 
There was no other obstacle. Before He died, all 
were able to see Him; but it was otherwise when 
“He had cast off principalities and powers.”? Not 
even the apostles were able to endure His divinity 
continuously. Jesus is no more to be blamed for not 
appearing to all after the resurrection, than for not 
taking all to be witnesses of His transfiguration.? The 
manifestation of God to Abraham or any of the saints 
finds its counterpart in the manifestation of Christ to 
men after His suffering: it was not granted to all, nor 
uninterrupted in the case of any: the determining 
factor In every instance was fitness to behold.* 
Celsus had marked the discrepancies in the Gospel 
narratives, but he cannot have emphasised them; for 
he alludes to them only at a later stage in his work, by 
way of parenthesis. “Some say, one angel appeared, 
some say, two.” Matthew and Mark,’ says Origen, speak 
of one angel; Luke and John speak of two.® Those who 
mention the one, speak of the one who rolled away 
the stone from the tomb; those who mention the two, 
speak of those who appeared in shining raiment to 
the women who were at the sepulchre, or who were 
seen within in white raiment.’ The reality of the 


vision of angels is sufficiently attested by the char- 
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acter of the men who recorded it,—who would rather 
have died than utter one word of falsehood about God. 
Neither in the announcement by angels of the resur- 
rection, nor in their assistance to the disciples, was 
anything unreasonable! “On the face of it, does it 
not seem more dignified that an inferior should roll 
away the stone, than that He who had risen for the 
welfare of men should do so Himself? The men who 
plotted against Him and sought to prove to all that 
He was dead, and brought to nothingness, did not 
at all wish His tomb to be opened; but the Angel of 
God who had come to this world for the salvation 
of men, with the co-operation of another angel, was 
stronger than His plotters and rolled away the heavy 
stone.” In this way, those who thought that the 
Word had died, were persuaded that He was no longer 
with the dead but living, and that He had gone before 
those who desire to follow Him, that He might reveal 
to them the higher aspects of truth which they were 
unable to receive at the time of their entrance into 
the school of Christ.2, To the soul of Origen, with its 
passionate love of truth, the resurrection was thus 
the pledge and earnest of that eternal life whose 
essence is ever-growing knowledge of God and His 
truth. 
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VIII. Celsus attacked Jesus as a TEACHER, both in His 
relation to the disciples, and in respect of the truths 
which He taught. As a teacher He failed utterly ; 
He won but a few adherents, who proved faithless ; 
His teaching was not original. 

Origen maintains, on the contrary, that the ministry 
of Jesus by its unparalleled success stirred up the envy 
of the chief priests, elders, and scribes. Multitudes 
followed Him into desert places; some captivated by 
the beauty of the words of Him who always adapted 
His teaching to the hearers, some who did not accept 
His doctrine being astonished by His miracles.t. Nay, 
so powerful was the magical charm of His words that 
He was followed into the desert not by thousands of 
men merely, but by women who in their eagerness to 
follow their teacher “were unmindful of the weakness 
of their sex, or a regard for conventional propriety.” ” 
And children too, who are “ most apathetic ” in spiritual 
things, followed; whether it was that they came along 
with their parents, or that they were attracted by the 
divine power of Jesus, and wished their souls to be 
imbued with that power.* Only the desert could con- 
tain the crowds of those who believed in God through 
Him.* The disciples, it is true, before that they had 
been fully trained into manly endurance, gave way to 
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cowardice, for they were but men; but they never 
gave up their faith that He was the Christ.1 Celsus 
believes the record of their sin, when as yet they were 
imperfect ; why does he pass over in silence their sub- 
sequent rectitude, their boldness in presence of the 
Jews, their countless sufferings and martyrdom ?? 
Even Judas was not wholly an apostate. “He 
gave way to conflicting views about his teacher, and 
was not opposed to Him with his whole heart, nor 
with his whole heart did he preserve the reverence 
for Him which a scholar ought to preserve.” The 
kiss of betrayal shows that he retained a measure of 
reverence; otherwise he would have boldly betrayed 
Him without any pretence of affection. It proves 
that his soul was not wholly mastered by avarice, 
but that some remnant of good mingled with the 
evil. For if Judas, the money-loving and dishonest, 
gave back the thirty pieces of silver, manifestly the 
instruction of Jesus had not been utterly rejected by 
the traitor, when it was able to beget a certain peni- 
tence. So intensely passionate was his sorrow that 
he could no longer endure life; his self-condemnation 
was a tribute to the teaching of Jesus, since it could 
act so powerfully in one who was a sinner, traitor, 
and thief.’ 

It is ridiculous to suppose that Jesus borrowed any 
part of His teaching from Plato. He was born and 
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brought up among the Jews. He was regarded 
as the son of Joseph the carpenter, and, as_ the 
truth-loving Scriptures testify, had not learned the 
letters of the Hebrews, much less the letters of 
the Greeks! “What man of moderate capacity, 
whether a believer or not, would not laugh at Celsus 
for suggesting that one so trained had read Plato, and 
changed and corrupted some of his sayings?”? The 
teaching of Jesus contains truth pure and unmixed 
with error.2 He carries our minds far above every- 
thing sensible and corruptible to the Supreme God, 
bidding us combine prayer with holy living. That 
men should strive after the life which was akin to 
the life of God, was a prominent note in His teach- 
ing.° To live according to the precepts of Jesus, is 
the pathway to friendship with God, and to fellowship 
with Him.® 


IX. Even the CHARACTER of Jesus was not, according 
to Celsus, free from reproach. He was a bragegart and 
impious. His use of threatenings was a confession of 
impotence. 

As Celsus brought forward no evidence in support 
of these charges, Origen contents himself for the most 
part with a simple denial, and calls for proof. Jesus 
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was sinless, and perfectly pure. The sinlessness was 
not attained without severe conflict; He was a “ great 
wrestler.”* Not even those who plotted against Him 
could find in the testimony of their own false wit- 
nesses any plausible ground for accusing Him of any 
form of intemperance? What Celsus called His 
vagabondism was only a proof of His philanthropy ; 
He overlooked no city, not even any village of Judea, 
that He might everywhere proclaim the kingdom of 
God So far from being a braggart, Jesus avoided 
self-reference, and often enforced silence on the dis- 
ciples. Can He who said, “I am meek and lowly of 
heart,’ who washed the feet of the disciples, who was 
“among them as one that serveth,’ be accused of arro- 
gance? Was there any impiety in raising the minds 
of men above material rites and ordinances to the true 
and spiritual law of God?° The charge that Jesus 
used threats comes strangely from the lips of a Jew 
whose God often used stronger menaces; but, waiving 
that objection, Origen gives a better solution. Christ 
spoke these words in His capacity of a spiritual 
physician, and they are to be interpreted as a con- 
cession to human weakness. For, like God, in whose 
nature He shares, Christ in His intercourse with men, 
thinks not of what is due to His own nature, but adapts 
Himself to the individual character.® 
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X. In no part of his work is Celsus’s want of in- 
sight so conspicuous as in his attack on the SUFFERING 
and DEATH of Jesus. It is a striking commentary on 
the words of St Paul that “Christ crucified was unto 
the Greeks foolishness.”! He applies to the suffering 
Christ the test of an impassive stoicism, and naturally 
finds Him wanting. WHe follows Christ into Geth- 
semane to scoff at His apparent weakness; he stands 
with the mockers around the cross to jeer at His im- 
potence and desertion ; he declares that, if He had been 
the Son of God, His death would have been avenged 
on the spot, or at least afterwards. 

Jesus suffered willingly, and cannot therefore be 
accused of weakness because of His suffering.? He 
allowed Himself to be taken prisoner at the fitting 
time, conscious that He was “the Lamb of God who 
was to take away the sin of the world,’? and that His 
death would be of advantage to the whole of mankind, 
and of saving power to the whole world.» He endured 
for men a death deemed dishonourable.® He is “the 
seed of corn which died and has borne much fruit ;” 
and the Father is always seeing in prospect the fruit 
that has sprung, is springing, and will spring from the 
death of this seed of corn.’ His death was a pattern 
of death for piety, but not that alone. “It first broke, 
and continues to break, the power of that evil one, the 
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devil, to whom the whole earth had been allotted.” ! 
In this saving power of a voluntary death there was 
nothing monstrous. It finds its counterpart in the 
case of any who have died for their country in order to 
avert famine or pestilence. The disciples recognised 
this analogy. “That the voluntary dying of one just 
man for the common weal has power to drive off the 
evil spirits which create pestilence and kindred evils, 
is probably a law inherent in the nature of things, in 
accordance with certain principles of a mysterious 
order, hard for the multitude to grasp.”?  Ilustra- 
tions may be found in Greek histories. If you believe 
these, why not believe what is said about Christ ? 
Why not believe that He, who was thought to be 
man, died for the removal of the great Demon—even 
the ruler of demons—who kept in subjection all the 
souls of men that come upon the earth?? It would 
seem, then, according to Origen, that the difference 
between the death of Christ, and the death of any 
martyr for country or for truth, is only a question of 
degree; that of Jesus is only the more efficacious 
because He was sinless. This, however, is only one 
aspect of the doctrine of Origen; for its further de- 
velopment we must look elsewhere ; this contains that 
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part which he deemed of most service for apologetic 
purposes, in a discussion with a Greek who had cast 
ridicule upon the cross. Origen points to many of the 
incidents that attended the death of Christ as revealing 
His moral greatness. When condemned, He did not 
bewail, nor give way to any unworthy emotion or utter- 
ance! The cruelty with which He was punished only 
vividly brought out His manliness and gentleness.? 
His silence in the midst of scourges and many indig- 
nities displayed a higher degree of fortitude than any 
word spoken by the Greeks in similar circumstances, 
He endured all with the utmost meekness, speaking no 
ignoble nor angry words to those who outraged Him. 
He who was silent under the scourging, and endured 
every insult with such meekness, could not in a spirit 
of ignoble timidity, as some have fancied, have said, 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me. 
Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” This 
prayer was the prayer of true piety. For no one 
regards a contingency as inevitable, though he may 
submit to that which may befall him when the time 
calls for it. Christ spoke not as one who merely 
endured, but as well pleased with that which might 
happen to Him. He did not say absolutely, “ Let 
this cup pass,” but added with pious reserve, “if it be 
possible.” Origen mentions another interpretation. 
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Jesus spoke these words from a spirit of philanthropy 
towards the Jews, knowing what miseries would fall 
upon them because of the outrages which they in- 
flicted on Him. Asif He had said, “Since my drink- 
ing of this cup will cause God to abandon the whole 
nation, I pray that, if it be possible, this cup may 
pass ; so that Thy portion, for their insolence towards 
me, may not be utterly forsaken by Thee.”? Origen 
does not say whether he accepts this interpretation or 
not, but he might consistently have done so. For 
while he maintains that in the miracles which attended 
the crucifixion there is proof that He who was cruci- 
fied possessed something divine and superior to the 
mass of men,? he sees in the calamities which have 
fallen upon the Jews a stronger and more abiding 
testimony. It is, indeed, not always possible to trace 
a direct connection between defiance of God and the 
punishment of that defiance ; for God does not openly 
punish even those who insult His divinity and seek 
to annihilate faith in Providence ;? but the death of 
Jesus has been terribly and unmistakably avenged. 
Within forty-two years after the crucifixion Jerusalem 
was destroyed and the whole nation overthrown.* The 
city was overturned from the foundation and rendered 
desolate. The inhabitants were deemed by God to be 
unworthy of civic life.’ With the city fell the temple 
and its venerable worship. Alone among the nations 
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have the Jews been driven from their capital and the 
place sacred to their national worship.t “ Pilate may 
not have been punished as Pentheus was. It was not 
he, but the Jewish nation, who condemned Christ ; 
and has it not been torn in pieces, and scattered 
over the whole world, and mangled worse than Pen- 
theus was mangled?”” If they have neither a plot 
of ground nor a home, it is only because of their sin, 


especially because of their sin against Jesus.? 


XI. For confirmation of the claims of Jesus, Origen 
repeatedly appeals to the rapid and triumphant march 
of the Gospel. Hardly less wonderful than the trans- 
formation which it wrought was the miraculous pro- 
gress 1t had made since it was first promulgated. It 
advanced by its own inherent energy. “When the 
sower went forth to sow,” the mere teaching apart 
from any external force sufficed. Jesus formed the 
conception of a universal empire in the hearts of men, 
and Origen gives special emphasis to the nature and 
simplicity of the weapons by which His ideal was real- 
ised. “Was He a man, who dared to sow throughout 
the whole world His religion and teaching? Could 
He without divine power have accomplished His de- 
sign and vanquished all opponents, kings and all in 
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authority, the Roman Senate, rulers, and people? 
Had only the prudent been converted, it would be less 
wonderful; but He transforms the most irrational, 
and such as are enslaved by passions, who because of 
their irrationality are converted with more difficulty 
to a better way of life. But because Christ is the 
‘power of God’ and the ‘wisdom of the Father, He 
has done such works and is still doing them. We, 
then, will not cease to believe in God according to the 
teaching of Jesus, nor cease in our desire to convert 
them who are truly blind to the worship of God. 
They may abuse us, if they will, for our blindness; 
they, who are the true seducers, may accuse us of 
seducing men. If it be seduction, it is verily a noble 
seduction ; for by it the intemperate become prudent, 
or enter upon the way to prudence, the unjust become 
just, the cowardly and unmanly become manly and 
persevering in their conflict to maintain their piety to- 
wards God, the Creator of the universe.”! The resolu- 
tion to present His doctrine to all men everywhere, 
and not in one corner of the globe merely, is an evi- 
dence of surpassing greatness of mind and divine mag- 
nanimity.2, And this resolution, superhuman in its 
nature and aims, has proved no empty dream.*? In 


this respect He stands alone. He accomplished what 
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He dared to conceive in spite of the forces arrayed 
against Him.t He has scattered the seeds of His pure 
religion everywhere.” His teaching has mastered men 
of every nature, and been received by men of every 
race.2 The more men have sought to crush it, the 
more powerful has it become.* Obstacles have been 
transformed into material for its growth.® Taking up 
the sneer of Celsus at the newness and poverty of 
Jesus, Origen refutes him with his own weapons. Did 
Jesus appear only a very few years ago? Be it so. 
Could He then in these few years without divine aid 
have extended His teaching to so many, Greeks and 
barbarians, wise and unthinking, and implanted in them 
so great devotion to Christianity that they will rather 
die than forswear it—a thing unknown in the history 
of opinion?° We acknowledge that He was poor ;’ but 
is not that very poverty a proof of His divinity? He 
adopted no policy of concession like Simon, who taught 
that idolatry was a matter of indifference.’ He had 
none of the adventitious advantages which enable men 
to gain distinction. He was not the citizen of a great 
country, nor the child of wealthy parents. Born in 
poverty and narrow circumstances, without the advan- 
tage of any course of learning, untaught in the methods 


of argument by which men become popular leaders 
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and draw crowds of hearers, He yet devoted Himself 
to the promulgation of new doctrines, introducing a 
system which reverenced the prophets, while it de- 
stroyed the customs of the Jews, and, above all, abol- 
ished the Greek observances about the gods. Whence 
did He derive His knowledge of a judgment by God, 
with punishment for the evil and reward for the good ? 
He won over to His doctrine not the uncultivated 
merely, but others who had insight into the hidden 
purport of what seemed to be paltry. Origen quotes 
from Plato the reply of Themistocles to the Seriphian 
who had tauntingly told him that his great reputation 
was not due to his own character and gifts, but to the 
country in which he had been born: “I should not 
have been so famous if I had been a native of Seri- 
phus, nor would you have been a Themistocles if you 
had been born an Athenian.”! “ But Jesus, who was not 
only a Seriphian, but the most ignoble, as it were, of 
Seriphians, has stirred the whole world of men more 
than Pythagoras, or Plato, or any wise man, or king, 
or general, in any part of the world.” Few men excel 
in many things; but He, apart from all other virtues, 
is admired for wisdom, for miracles, and leadership. 


He won over adherents not by the methods which a 
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tyrant or a robber or a rich man might pursue, but as 
a Teacher of the doctrine touching the God over all 
and the worship due to Him, and of all those ethical 
precepts by living according to which a man may enjoy 
communion with God. In addition to all other ob- 
stacles, He died by the dishonourable death of cruci- 
fixion. This was enough to extinguish the reputation 
which He had acquired; and if the disciples had been 
formerly deceived, this would have caused them to 
abandon their delusion and condemn Him who had 
deluded them. “The disciples were worthless publi- 
cans.’ If they were, is not this convincing evidence 
to every fair inquirer that they taught Christianity by 
divine power? They did not gain hearers by power 
of speech or rhetorical artifice. In this way the 
divinity of the message was made plain. Had Jesus 
used the services of men who were wise according to 
the common conception, He might with reason have 
been suspected of adopting a method akin to that of 
philosophers who are the heads of a sect. But who, 
on looking to fishermen who had not learned the very 
rudiments of letters,’ proclaiming boldly their faith in 
Jesus, would not ask, Whence did they obtain this 
persuasive power?? If they were worthless, it is a 
striking tribute to His healing efficacy. For by His 
power these notorious sinners made such progress that 
they became patterns of holiest living to those who 
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embraced the Gospel through their instrumentality. 
Jesus is not to be classed along with the national gods 
or demons of the heathens, for He has shown that He 
is superior to them all by taking adherents from all 
their provinces,? and not less by the very loftiness of 
His self-confidence. No national god or demon pre- 
vents men from giving honour to other gods or demons; 
He alone, with conscious superiority, brooks no rival, 
and forbids men to acknowledge others as divine. If 
we divest this thought of Origen of its temporary 
form, we may put it in this way. By His impatience 
of falsehood Christ showed Himself to be the Truth; 
by the very absoluteness and exclusiveness of the 
homage which He demanded, He declared His 
divinity; to claim less than absolute sovereignty 
would have been to acknowledge that He had no 
real claim to any; as the Son of God He could 
ask so much; as the Son of God He could ask 


no less. 


XII. The union of God and man in the person of 
Jesus Christ is attested by the creation and repro- 
duction of a new spiritual type. “In Him began the 
union of the divine and the human, so that the 
human by intercourse with the divine might become 
divine not in Jesus only, but in all who with faith 
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take up the life which Jesus taught.” The incar- 
nation is thus not altogether an isolated fact; God 
has entered into the life of humanity, and thereby 
made it possible for men to obtain moral yet real 
union with Him. Christ is the first and perfect 
embodiment of an ideal which may be reproduced 
imperfectly in other men, but only through Him. The 
incarnation is the apotheosis of humanity. 
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CHARA Hiv V,. 
THE CHURCH AND ITS ADHERENTS. 


THE attack of Celsus on the Church is marked 
by the insight that is born of keen hostility. He 
scoffs at its divisions; he attacks the principle of 
blind unreasoning faith which it demanded from its 
votaries: he seeks to discredit the Christian system 
by aspersing the intellectual and moral character 
of its adherents, as well as by assailing its peculiar 
dogmas. 


I. To the eye of Celsus the divisions in the Church 
were only an evidence of the spirit of revolt to which 
Christianity owed its origin. The sense of a common 
danger at first enforced unity ; but as the organisation 
grew, its true spirit was revealed; endless divisions 
arose. These sects had nothing in common but the 
name of Christians, and would not yield one jot for 
the sake of concord; nay, so inherent was the spirit 
of disunion in the Church and its followers, that if 
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all men desired to become Christians they themselves 
would not desire it. 

In answer to the charge of division, Origen draws 
a sharp line of distinction between the teaching of 
the Church and that of the adherents of the various 
forms of Gnosticism. As in philosophy there are 
Epicureans who, by their denial of Providence, show 
that they are not true philosophers; so those who call 
themselves Gnostics, and introduce monstrous fictions 
which are not approved by the followers of Jesus, 
are not true Christians. They may divide men, if 
they will, into “carnal” and “spiritual,” and speak 
as if they were saved or lost from natural constitution : 
what is that “to us of the Church” by whom such 
teaching is condemned?! Many charges brought 
forward by Celsus are aimless, so far as we are 
concerned: we join in his condemnation; for we, 
who are “of the Church which alone is named after 
Christ,” also say that none of these opinions, which 
he quotes against us, is true.” Mark, however, this 
distinction between us and them: no one who adheres 
to the Ophites or kindred sects will contend unto 
death in defence of that which he deems to be the 
truth.® 

This method of disproof might have satisfied a 
rigid upholder of traditionalism and_ ecclesiastical 
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authority, but could not satisfy a thinker hke Origen. 
He goes to the root of the matter, and, instead of 
denying the existence of heresies, virtually maintains 
that they have always existed, that they sprang from 
the working of the Greek mind on Christian truth, 
that they testify to the importance and vitality of the 
Christian faith, and that they are at once the symbol 
and the result of an enlightened intellectual interest 
in Christianity. The statement of Celsus, that at 
the outset there was absolute unity of religious belief 
among the diciples of Jesus, he shows to be false. 
Even among the eyewitnesses of Jesus, discussions 
arose in regard to the relation of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. Paul indicates that on the doctrine of the 
resurrection there were wide divergences of opinion. 
The allusion to “vain babblings, and oppositions of 
onosis falsely so called,” points in the same direction.1 
And such divisions, so far from being a ground of 
cavil, are a tribute to Christianity,—to the importance 
of its principle, and its usefulness to men. Only in 
this way do heresies spring up. “Because the art 
of healing is useful and necessary to man, many 
discussions in regard to the art of healing arise; 
and, as a consequence, in medical science among the 
Greeks, and probably among the barbarians, there are 
many “ heresies.” The same principle applies to philo- 
sophy. By its promise of truth, by laying down the 
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knowledge of things that are, by prescribing how we 
ought to live, and by attempting to teach what is 
useful to the race of men, it raises questions which 
admit of great diversity of opinion, and, on this 
account, many “ heresies” exist in philosophy of more 
or less repute. Another illustration is found in Ju- 
daism, with its varied interpretation of the Mosaic 
writings and the prophetic discourses. In like 
manner, since Christianity presented itself to men 
as an object demanding veneration,—not to the most 
enslaved only, as Celsus supposes, but to many of the 
Greeks who were men of learning,—heresies of neces- 
sity arose, not at all because of factions and the love of 
strife, but because of the eager desire of many of the 
learned to understand the truths of Christianity. 
Hence among those who were at one in recognising 
the books as divine, heresies sprang up. These took 
their name from men who alike admired the origin 
of the Word, but were led on various plausible grounds 
to divergent views. But as no one would with reason 
shun the art of healing because of its heresies, nor 
any one with any regard for the fitness of things 
hate philosophy on such grounds, so we should not 
condemn the sacred books of Moses and the prophets 
because of the heresies among the Jews.”+ Why 
not accept a similar apology for the heresies of the 
Christians? How very wonderful was the language 
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of Paul concerning these !—“For there must be also 
heresies among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest among you.’! As in the 
science of medicine he is approved who has been 
disciplined in various “heresies,” and has chosen the 
more excellent after a fair examination of many; as 
in philosophy he holds an advanced position who, 
after obtaining the knowledge and discipline of many 
systems, has attached himself to that which is com- 
mended by most weighty reasons; so, in the judg- 
ment of Origen, “he who has carefully considered the 
heresies of Judaism and Christianity is the wisest 
Christian.” ? 

The assertion of Celsus that the spirit of division 
was so deeply rooted in the very constitution of the 
Church, that if all men wished to become Christians, 
the Christians themselves would not desire it, is char- 
acterised by Origen as a lie on the face of it. In 
evidence he points to the enthusiasm with which they 
seek to propagate the Gospel in town and country, and 
to the unselfish motives by which that activity is ani- 
mated. The motive of gaining riches cannot be charged 
against them, as they get nothing for their support, or 
at the most the barest necessaries ; and if, now that 
the Church contains within its ranks some adherents 
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who are rich or in positions of honour, and some 
delicate and well-born women who receive the teachers 
of the Word, there may seem some point in the in- 
sinuation that some become Christian teachers because 
of the little glory which it confers, such a suspicion 
could not reasonably be entertained in regard to the 
first teachers. And to-day the credit which they are 
supposed to receive from their fellow - Christians, 
especially when such honour is not attained by all, 
is by no means an equivalent for the positive dis- 
credit which they meet with from the rest of man- 
kind. 


Il. Though broken up into many factions, the 
Christians, according to Celsus, were at one in demand- 
ing from their adherents an irrational faith. He 
declares that their watchword was, “Do not examine, 
but believe ;” he accuses them of blind acceptance of 
supernatural dogmas; he charges the teachers with 
bringing forward no arguments as Plato did, and with 
calling for immediate assent to what was incredible, 
for a faith that increased with the incredibility of the 
message. 

In response to this charge, which touched him 
keenly, Origen points out that in this respect the 
teachers of the Gospel were only acting like all 
teachers of philosophy. When a man at first attaches 
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himself to any school, he does so not after an exam- 
ination of the arguments for and against the different 
systems, but from a belief that one is superior, from 
an irrational impulse to adopt one and ignore the 
others. Thus one becomes a Stoic, another a Platon- 
ist, and another an Epicurean.! Since, then, belief in 
the founder of some school or another is a matter of 
necessity, why not rather believe in the supreme God, 
and in Christ who has taught us to reverence God 
alone? Faith, moreover, as a principle, is not lmited 
to the sphere of Christian truth. All human affairs 
depend on faith. | Nobody ploughs or marries without 
hoping for the best: faith emboldens men to do what 
lies in the sphere of things unseen,—it holds life to- 
gether. What more reasonable, then, than to put 
faith in God the Creator, and in Him who dared to 
present this truth to all men everywhere, in the face 
of danger and a dishonourable death ?? 

A bare implicit faith, though capable of being de- 
fended, is not to be regarded as a substitute for a 
reasoned knowledge, but as a necessity. If all men 
had leisure for speculative inquiry into Christian 
truth, this method would be universally adopted as 
the best and only method.? In the Christian system 
speculation on matters of faith holds a prominent 
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place. The interpretation of enigmas in the Prophets 
and parables in the Gospels, as also of countless in- 
cidents and laws which had a symbolical meaning, 
affords great scope for investigation. Many cannot 
follow this path because of the necessities of existence 
or other causes: better surely for such to give an 
irrational belief which issues in reformation of char- 
acter, than to continue in an evil life. 

To exalt faith at the expense of wisdom is opposed 
to the teaching of Scripture. Christ gave special 
honour to those who longed after His wisdom. He 
promised to send to believers “ wise men and scribes.”2 
The teaching of Paul is to the same effect. He cen- 
sures those who believe “in vain.”? In speaking of 
the gifts of God, he puts in the first rank “divine 
wisdom”; and next to it, in the second rank, that 
which is called “knowledge”; and third (since it is 
necessary that even the simplest should be saved who 
attend to the service of God to the best of their abil- 
ity), * “faith.” ° And on the same principle he puts 
the working of miracles and the charism of healing 
in a lower position than the charism of words.® Yet 
the absence or presence of these gifts does not affect 
our standing in relation to God. The faith of the 


ignorant not less than the rational piety of the more 
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intelligent is accepted by Him, for it is through the 
High Priest who has instructed men in the pure ser- 
vice of God that both send up their prayers and 
thanksgivings to the Creator of the universe.? 

Origen himself was wont to teach in harmony with — 
these principles. In his discourses to the community 
he brought forward the divinest elements of Christian 
doctrines, when intelligent men were present in large 
numbers; but when those assembled were of the 
simpler class, who required what is figuratively termed 
“milk,” he concealed and passed by the deeper truths.” 
From those whom he could influence by no other 
appeal, he demanded faith only; but when a demon- 
stration by questions and answers was possible, he 
adopted this method.? In regard to the end of the 
world and a judgment to come, for example, he who 
wished to present Christian truth in a philosophical 
fashion would endeavour to establish it by all sorts of 
arguments, whether drawn from the divine Scriptures 
or from a process of ratiocination ; but it was the duty 
of the majority, who were incapable of following the 
varied speculations of the wisdom of God, to intrust 
themselves to God and to the Saviour of our race, and 
to be satisfied with His apse diait* Expediency de- 

1 vii, 46, 2 iii, 52. 3 vi. 10. 
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mands this. The multitude only required to be taught 
that sinners would be punished: to interpret what 
that implied, and commit such interpretation to writ- 
ing, might be dangerous; for were there not many 
who were hardly restrained even by the fear of eternal 
punishments from rushing into extreme wickedness and 
disorders?! Origen, then, does not deny the charge of 
blind faith: he shows that such faith is limited in its 
range, and assigns to it a subordinate place. Irrational 
belief in the Christian system is not a thing in itself 
desirable, but is rather a necessary evil in consequence 
of the physical needs and mental weakness of men: 


it is justified by expediency and its ethical results. 


III. For the prominent position assigned by the 
Christian Church to unreasoning faith Celsus found 
a ready explanation. Its adherents were mainly 
plebeian in rank and culture. As if education were 
an evil, they sought out the unintelligent, invited 
to their mysteries the ignorant and stupid, and in 
this way drove off wise men. Like jugglers, they 
showed off their tricks before slaves, women, and 
children, and caught nothing but rustics. 

With reference to the general accusation, Origen 
points out that in the Church of Christ, as elsewhere, 
the more uncultivated of necessity outnumber the 
more intelligent,? and disproves the charge of pre- 
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ferring such by appealing to the many passages which 
inculcated wisdom “in the ancient Jewish writings 
which Christians also use, and not less in the books 
written after the time of Jesus which are believed 
by the Churches of God to be divine.” The Book of 
Psalms is full of wise teaching. In a prayer to God 
David says, “The secret and hidden things of Thy 
wisdom Thou didst manifest to me.”? In the writings 
of Solomon, who put great thoughts in few words, are 
found many praises of wisdom and incitements to its 
attainment. Enigmas, dark sayings, parables, and 
problems were introduced for the very purpose of 
training the understanding of believers and making 
them wise.? So of the parables of Christ it is recorded 
that the crowd were deemed worthy only of exoteric 
words, while the disciples learned the interpretation 
in private.* So far is Origen from regarding education 
as an evil, that to him it is the pathway to virtue, 
and knowledge the one stable and permanent reality.* 
But who are the educated? Will even the wise 
among the Greeks reckon as such those who hold 
erroneous opinions? All men will acknowledge that 


it is a good thing to study the best words. But 
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what words can be so described save such as are true 
and give a stimulus to virtue?! Only those who 
belong to God are truly wise.” The epithets “un- 


9 


educated” and “slavish” are fittingly applied, not to 
men who are ignorant of Greek learning, but to those 
who address supplications for health to that which is 
powerless, who pray for life to that which is dead. 
From this condition of true ignorance the very lowhest 
Christian is freed,? while the wisest understand and 
lay hold of the divine hope.* Instead of seeking out 
by preference the unintelligent, we do all that in us 
lies to secure that our assembly be formed of men of 
prudence.® If you use the word “unintelligent” in a 
moral sense, we acknowledge that we seek out such in 
the same spirit that a philanthropic physician seeks 
out the sick. “If by ‘unintelligent’ you mean ‘not 
clever, we acknowledge that we seek to improve 
such as far as possible, but do not desire to form 
of such materials the Christian Church. On the 
contrary, we desire rather the clever and acute who 
are able to follow the elucidation of the enigmas and 
words in the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospels, 
which were spoken with a secret meaning.” Celsus 
despised these because he made no effort to enter into 
the mind of the writers.’ 
Pai. 49; 2 vid. V0. 
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The idea cherished by some that the Gospel does 
not desire to attract wise men, is probably due to 
the words of Paul. These words, be it noted, were 
written to Greeks who were greatly puffed up on 
account of their wisdom. The Word declares that 
those who are occupied only with sensible things, 
and regard them as all, are wise in respect of this 
world, but not wise in respect of the things intell- 
cible, unseen, and eternal. Because it is a “ wisdom 
of this age” it comes to nought; but by the “ wisdom 
of God” the soul turns from things here to the 
blessedness with God and His kingdom, and learns 
to despise as transitory things seen and sensible. 
Human wisdom is an exercise for the soul, but 
divine wisdom is its end.? Paul, moreover, does not 


29 


say that “no” wise man after the flesh is called, 
but “not many.” And in specifying the qualifica- 
tions of bishops, he gives prominence to aptness in 
teaching, on the ground that the bishop must be 
able to refute gainsayers and shut the mouths of 
vain talkers by the wisdom that is in him. What 
is true in the taunt of Celsus is that the unlearned 
as well as the instructed are invited by us; for the 
Word promises to heal such, and make all worthy 
of God* But the Gospel is to be judged by its 
intelligent expositors: the Word is not to be cen- 
sured though some in their ignorance may not have 
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a clear perception of humility, or other virtues, and 
doctrines. Why not pardon those who aim at that 
which is superior, even if they miss the mark?! If 
any seeming disciple of Christ lives wantonly, con- 
trary to the teaching of Jesus, it would be most 
unreasonable to charge the Word with his im- 
purity: in lke manner, if the Word of God invites 
men to cultivate wisdom, it is not responsible for 
those that decry it and advocate ignorance.2 The 
Gospel is a universal Gospel, and addressed to all, 
even to slaves. They are ennobled by the Word 
when they receive freedom of thought. The am- 
bassadors of Christianity admit that they are “ debtors 
to the Greeks and the barbarians, to the wise and 
the foolish.” Do not philosophers invite slaves 
to the pursuit of philosophy? “Are we then to 
condemn Pythagoras for inciting Zamolxis to virtue, 
or Zeno in respect of Perszeus; or, to take a modern 
instance, are we to censure those who induced Epic- 
tetus to become a philosopher? If not, why not 
acknowledge that we are moved by a spirit of phil- 
anthropy when we seek to heal every rational nature 
by the medicine of the Word, and bring it into 
fellowship with God, the Creator of the universe?” ® 
To say that the ignorant character of the mass of 
the Christian adherents compels wise men to stand 
aloof is ridiculous. As well say that no wise man 
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would obey the laws of Solon or Lycurgus, or any 
other lawgiver, because the ignorant multitude were 
under their authority. The argument is stronger 
if by a man of sense you mean a man of. virtue, 
These lawgivers were guided in their legislation solely 
by the consideration of what was expedient in the 
interests of the governed: so God, in enacting laws 
through Jesus Christ for men everywhere, sought 
to lead the unthinking to a better life in such a 
way and to such an extent as was possible in their 


case. 


IV. In the eyes of Celsus the moral nakedness 
of the Christians was not less conspicuous than their 
intellectual poverty. They were essentially a carnal 
and sense-bound race. They exercised an evil in- 
fluence over the young. They gave an indiscriminate 
invitation to the dregs and rabble, and called for 
adherents such as a robber-chief would welcome. 
What was this wide opening of the gates to all, this 
strange preference for sinners, but an admission that 
they could not win over or influence the good ? 

Such accusations may seem to us beneath notice, 
but the refutation of them was not superfluous when 
as yet great ignorance of the character of Christians 
prevailed, and absurd charges were possible. It gave 
Origen the opportunity to present the Christian ideal 
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of morals, and to show how it was realised in in- 
dividual believers as well as in the churches as a 
whole. The charge of being carnal is dismissed 
quickly by him. When the Spirit of God dwells in 
a man, he is no longer in the flesh. Absolute purity 
of thought is the goal of the Christian’s efforts and 
prayers.!. Such is the power of the teaching of Jesus, 
that many who are despised by Celsus as fools and 
slaves abstain even from lawful intercourse. They 
require no hemlock, like the Athenian. hierophant, 
to repress concupiscence.?, Nay, even in the case of 
the ignorant and simple who have not attained to a 
rational piety, but simply believe in the God over 
all and in His only-begotten Son the Word, there 
is often found a superior gravity and simplicity 
of morals? The mere declaration of faith in God 
through Jesus is vain, unless it be attended by a 
divine moral force manifested in life and character.‘ 
The true Christian fights for truth unto the death; 
or, if he flies, it is not from selfish cowardice, but for 
the sake of benefiting others by continuing in life. 
It is unreasonable to depart from life save on the 
ground of piety; but when the alternative is placed 
before us, of life with disobedience to the commands 
of Jesus and death with obedience to His words, we 
choose death. For general testimony as to the true 
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character of Christians, Origen appeals with confidence 
to their neighbours and associates1 Of the moral 
influence of the teachers he speaks with not less 
assurance. Is that an evil force which checks the 
wantonness of women, and curbs their furious passion 
for theatres, dances, and superstition, and which incul- 
cates on lads verging on manhood the value and the 
duty of{self-restraint ?2 Is it the work of jugglers to 
induce men to cultivate piety towards the God of the 
universe, and other kindred virtues, or to convert men 
from despising the divine, and from doing whatever 
is contrary to right reason?° In teaching the Gos- 
pel to children, it is true that a certain measure of 
secrecy is employed. If the father or teacher be a 
lover of virtue, no secrecy 1s needed; from such, a 
favourable hearing of the message is certain. When 
an opposite course is adopted, we are only following 
the practice of philosophers who seize every oppor- 
tunity to instil their secrets into the hearts of the 
young, when the fathers, who regard their teaching 
as idle and unprofitable, are absent. If it be an 
offence to turn away the young from teachers whose 
theme is unseemly comedies and licentious iambics, 
which can neither profit the reader nor the hearers 
unless they are perused in a philosophical spirit, to 
such charge we plead guilty.* 

In defence of the character of the Churches gener- 
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ally, Origen replies to the taunt about its preference 
for sinners by showing what is the attitude of the 
Church to the sinful. “By comparing us to robbers, 
as if there were any likeness between our ideal and 
their inclinations, Celsus enrols himself among the 
number of those who reckoned Jesus among transgres- 
sors.”! Though the Christian may summon persons of 
the same class that a robber summons, he calls them to 
a different calling—he seeks to bind up their wounds, 
and pour on their inflamed sores healing drugs from 
the Word.?._ A distinction, too, must be made between 
the summoning of those that are sick to be cured, and 
the summoning of those that are healthy to a know- 
ledge of divine things. We begin by exhorting 
sinners to learn doctrines which will prevent them 
from sinning; we seek to implant intelligence in the 
unintelligent, to make children men in understanding, 
to make the unhappy blessed. Then, when they have 
made progress and increased in purity, we call them 
to the mysteries which are reserved for the “ perfect.” ® 
Moreover, from the nature of the case, the number 
of virtuous converts in our assemblies far exceeds 
the number of the wicked. The truth of a recompense 
and judgment by God, who will apportion to each 
sinner punishment according to right reason, is natu- 
rally held with more firmness by the man who, from a 
consciousness of virtue, has an interest in its truth, 
1 viii, 54, 2 iii, 61. 3 iii, 59, 60, 37. 
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than by him who is hindered by the very conscious- 
ness of guilt from accepting this doctrine,—especially 
when, through a long course of sinning, the power to 
return to a better life is almost extinguished! Yet 
so great is the power of the name of Christ, that we 
see Implanted in many such a philanthropic goodness 
and gentleness, in all indeed that have truly received 
the Word touching God and Christ and a future 
judgment, though not in such as make a hypocritical 
profession of belief for the sake of temporal comforts.” 

Origen challenges a comparison of the political 
ecclesia with that of the Christians. Compared with 
the assembles in the cities, whose members are to a 
ereat extent superstitious and unjust, the churches 
of God are as “lights in the world.” The worst of 
those in the Church are superior to many in the 
assemblies of the people. “The Church of God at 
Athens, whose only aim is to please the Supreme 
God, is gentle and orderly; but the assembly of 
the Athenians is full of factions. The same is true 
of Corinth and Alexandria. The establishment of 
such churches of God in every city will create in 
every fair and truth-loving inquirer admiration for 
Him who conceived and executed such a design.” 
A comparison of “counsellors” and “rulers” reveals 
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the marked superiority of similar officials in the 
Church. Nay, even in the case of “counsellors” and 
“rulers ” in the Church who are, comparatively speak- 
ing, very remiss in duty, will be found generally a 
higher and growing standard of virtue’ Among 
Christians, properly so called, wicked persons do not 
exist. In any case, they do not come to the common 
prayers, or are excluded if they do come: even for 
such to intrude secretly is a very rare occurrence.” 
This result is accomplished by the measures adopted 
to secure a high moral standard in the adherents. 
Philosophers like the Cynics discourse publicly to 
chance hearers, and do not sift them; any one who 
wills, stands and listens: it is otherwise with the 
Christians. “ Before they admit any one into their 
community, they test the souls of those who wish 
to hear, teach them privately, and only admit them 
when they have proved by growing consecration 
their desire to live a better life. Among those ad- 
mitted are two classes—those just introduced who 
have not yet received the symbol of purification, 
and those who, to the utmost of their ability, have 
shown that they are resolved only to will and to do 
that which the Christians approve. To prevent 


persons of evil character from coming to our common 
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assemblies, we appoint some whose duty it is to 
inquire carefully into the lives and ways of those 
who approach; but those who are free from vice 
we welcome with our whole heart, and strive day 
by day to make them better. All that sin, especially 
the licentious, are driven out. The holy school of 
the Pythagoreans! reckoned as dead those who aposta- 
tised, and set up cenotaphs for them; so the Christians 
look on those who have been mastered by lust or any 
monstrous sin as dead to God, and mourn for them 
as dead: if they show a noteworthy change of con- 
duct, they regard them as having risen from the dead, 
and readmit them after a longer interval and at a 
later period than those admitted at first; but those 
who lapse are excluded from all rule or office in the 
Church of God.” ? 


V. In their doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
Celsus saw the clearest evidence that the Christians 
were carnal. It was a hope for worms to cherish, 
not for men. Such criticism might be applied to 
some theories of the resurrection, but not to that of 
Origen. He was equally opposed to the views of 
those who held there was no resurrection, and of the 
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“simple and flesh-lovers” * who fancied that the re- 
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surrection-body would be in all respects the same as 
the present. A resurrection there must be, as it 
would be a proof that God was unjust or impotent 
if. the body, which was the partner of the soul in 
tortures and sufferings, were not to share in the re- 
ward:! identity there must be, for it would not be 
fair that one body should suffer and another be 
crowned.” But in what consists this identity? It is 
not the teaching of Scripture that the dead will rise 
with the same flesh which has undergone no change 
for the better.2 St Paul teaches that the body which 
is sown is not the body that shall be* God gives to 
each seed its own body, and, from that which is sown 
and cast naked into the earth, a resurrection, as 16 were, 
takes place.” “We do not say, then, that the corrupted 
body will return to its original nature, for the corrupted 
grain of corn does not return to its original state. But 
we say that as in the case of the grain of corn a stalk 
arises, so a certain principle of relation is implanted 
in the body, and that, from this which is not corrupted, 
the body will rise in incorruption.” ® 


1 Lomm., xvii. 55.—(Fragment from lost treatise, De Resurrec- 
tione, i.) 
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What the nature of this seminal germ is Origen 
does not distinctly say: it is a substratum which is 
capable of receiving such qualities as the Creator 
wills The resurrection-body will vary according to 
the deserts of the individual? Origen holds that his 
theory is not borrowed from the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis ;? that it is in harmony both with the teach- 
ing of the Church of Christ and the greatness of the 
divine promise.* 
oUTW Adyos TIS EyKELTAL TGS THmaTI, ap ov uy POEipomevov eyelperut Td 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE EMPIRE. 


CHRISTIANITY came into collision with the State chiefly 
on two grounds—one external and general, one internal 
and special. It was an unlawful guild whose members, 
by refusing to take part in the public sacrifices to and 
for the emperor, were held to be guilty of treason; 
and as a religion it was possessed of distinctive and 
novel characteristics, imasmuch as it was not national 
in its origin, and was moreover intolerant of all others. 
A brief survey of the relation of Rome to other religions 
will help to throw hght on these charges. 

The introduction of new gods was, during the Repub- 
lic, and even in the early days of the Empire, regarded 
with keen jealousy. The worship of foreign gods even 
in private was forbidden.t The emperor was not 
allowed to consecrate a god without the approval of 


1 “Separatim nemo habessit deos; neve novos sive advenas nisi 
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the Senate.t This jealousy was intensified in the case 
of any religion which had a tendency to excite the 
minds of men.2 Even permission to establish a guild 
not religious was often refused: Trajan was so sensi- 
tive to the danger of faction arising from such a cause, 
that he refused his consent to a proposal of Pliny to 
institute a guild of firemen in Nicomedia* In all 
these respects, the Church as a corporate body came 
into conflict with the traditional policy of Rome. 
“Your existence is not lawful,’* was the response to 
all the early appeals of the Christians. The Church 
~was a religious guild worshipping a strange god, and 
the hostility of the authorities was increased by the 
circumstance that the adherents were largely drawn 
from the lower classes in the community, and spoke 
of themselves as a brotherhood. With the deification 
of the emperor, the general charge of illegality de- 
veloped into a charge of overt treason ; for by refusing 
to sacrifice to him they were adjudged guilty of the 
crime of lesa mayestas. 

Apart from this general ground, Christianity was 
marked by distinctive features which, to the official 
mind, constituted a source of danger. It was not 
a national religion. This was a new phenomenon 
in religious history. To the Romans national and 


1 “Ne qui deus ab imperatore consecraretur, nisi a senatu pro- 
batus.”’—Tert., Apol., c. 5. 
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traditional were convertible terms. Each province, 
each town, had its own god The idea was, that 
religious rites were to be carried out because their 
ancestors had wished it, and there was no necessity 
to give any other reason.2 Lacking these essential 
notes, Christianity in the eyes of statesmen and phil- 
osophers needed no other reason for condemnation ; 
for its existence destroyed the basis of all other re- 
ligions, and it could not be propagated without creating 
social disorder. For Christianity refused, as it could 
not but refuse, to tolerate any form of polytheism. 
The law against foreign forms of worship which 
was at first rigorously enforced gradually fell into 
desuetude. As the Empire extended by conquest, the 
number of gods within its pale proportionately in- 
creased. To the capital flocked the representatives 
of the separate nationalities, bringing their own gods 
along with them. Their worship was only suppressed 
in cases of flagrant immorality, or when by over- 
activity on the part of the devotees it threatened to 
become dangerous.*? The various forms of polytheism, 
as a rule, tolerated each other; but there was no merit 
' “Unicuique etiam provincie et civitati suus deus est.”—Tert., 
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in such toleration. The worship of the One God, the 
Creator of the universe, postulated a universal and 
therefore an intolerant religion. But it was other- 
wise with polytheism. If more than one god be ad- 
mitted, the possibility of a limitation of gods disappears. 
Each, no doubt, claimed the highest attributes for his 
deity ; but there was no conflict of principle, for the 
dogmatic basis of each was the same. There might be 
great diversities of ritual; but proselytism, save with 
a view to the material aggrandisement of a particular 
temple, was an anomaly. There was no jealousy on 
the part of the gods themselves, nor on the part of 
their worshippers. By the close of the Republic the 
gods of Egypt found a home in the Capitol. “A 
vacant pedestal,’ says Jules Simon, “could always be 
found for every new divinity.”1 Augustus sent pres- 
ents to the temple at Jerusalem, and pardoned Alex- 
andria in honour of Serapis. Vespasian received 
miraculous powers from the gods of Egypt. Trajan 
consulted the gods of Heliopolis. This liberality on 
the part of the emperors might be ascribed to political 
or imperial exigencies, but their subjects were not 
less cosmopolitan. We see from inscriptions that the 
worshipper of Serapis might be a worshipper of Bellona, 
that the priest of Isis could be a priest of Cybele, that 
sometimes one temple was dedicated to two gods, and 
that the gods themselves gave orders for the consecra- 


1 La Liberté de Conscience, p. 28. 
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tion of temples to others.1 The secret of this attitude 
of mutual conciliation and tolerance lay in the fact 
that paganism was in essence a ceremonial, not a creed ; 
and even after Christianity had become the State reli- 
gion, the adherents of paganism still retained the same 
catholicity of worship.” It is easy to understand how 
a monotheistic religion, believed by its adherents to 
be destined to become universal, came into necessary 
antagonism with such syncretism, and evoked the 
united hostility of all others, and therefore of the 
State, under whose authority, or with whose tacit con- 
nivance the various forms of worship were practised, 
and which naturally saw in Christianity a revolution- 
ary force likely to disturb social order. For whatever 
the attitude of the cultivated minority might be, the 
majority of every community were sincere, often fa- 
natical, worshippers of their particular gods. This is 
manifest from the unimpeachable testimony of Lucian. 
At the close of the ‘ Zeus Tragcedus,’ in which, with 
a running commentary from the unseen but listening 
gods, an Epicurean puts a Stoic to rout, Hermes tries 
to console Zeus with the thought that, after all, the evil 

1 For the above details I am indebted to the work of Boissier, 
La Religion Romaine d’Auguste aux Antonins, vol. i. pp. 334-403 ; 
vol. ii. pp. 110-147; and to Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, 
vol. ili. p. 450 et seq. 

* Beugnot quotes an inscription showing that Pretextatus, the 
friend of Symmachus, was, among other things, Pontifex Vesti, 


Pontifex Solis, Tauroboliatus, and Pater Sacrorum (Histoire de la 
Destruction du Paganisme, vol. i. p. 444). 
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was not very serious, seeing that only a few had adop- 
ted such teaching, while many held opposite opinions 
—the majority of the Greeks, the mass of the people, 
the lowest rabble, and all barbarians.! 


I. In the forefront of his attack Celsus sought to 
create a presumption against Christianity by declaring 
that it was an unlawful and secret association. The 
charge of secrecy, says Origen, is absurd. Christian- 
ity, it is true, like the schools of philosophy, has its 
esoteric teaching; but Christian dogmas are better 
known than philosophical principles. Who does not 
know of the birth of Jesus from a virgin, of His cru- 
cifixion, and His resurrection?? From what has just 
been said, the charge of illegality was manifestly 
true. Origen admits the formal illegality, but pro- 
tests against it, and justifies the Christian position. 
Christians alone meet with exceptional treatment, 
and are denied the liberty of serving God according 
to their convictions.2 They must obey the law of 
truth. Jf men were forced to live among the Scyth- 
ians, they would do right to form associations united 
by a common bond of hostility to barbaric ways. 
But worse than the Scythian customs are the laws 
of atheistic polytheism, if truth be taken as umpire. 
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If it be right to conspire against a usurper, it is right 
that men should band themselves together to save 
themselves and others from the tyranny of Satan 
and falsehood.t. We can obey no laws that are not 
in harmony with divine laws. The diversity of laws 
which obtain in various communities proves that they 
are not laws properly so called,—only conventional 
standards, not absolute rules? There is a law which 
is by nature “king of all.” That law is one with the 
law of God. By it the Christians live, and bid fare- 
well to lawless laws.? In language which anticipates 
the teaching of the eighteenth century, Origen boldly 
maintains the supremacy of the individual conscience. 
“There are two laws,—the law of nature, of which 
God is the enacter, and the written law of cities. 
When the written law is not opposed to the law of 
God, it is right that the citizens should not abandon 
it under pretext of any foreign prescriptions. But 
when the law of nature—that is, the law of God— 
ordains what is opposed to the written law, shall 
we not, consistently with the claims of reason, re- 
nounce the written law and take God as our law- 
giver, and resolve to live according to His word, 
even, if need be, at the cost of dangers, toils, death, 
and disgrace?” Would it not be monstrous to do that 
which is in harmony with laws which are not laws, 
and with the wishes of those who uphold them, and 
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despise that which is pleasing to the Creator of the 
universe? “And if in other matters it is reasonable 
to prefer the law of nature, which is the law of God, 
to the written law enacted by men, does not the 
principle apply with more force to laws about God 
Himself ?”+ Christianity might be unlawful in the 
eyes of Roman law, but it was in unison with a 
higher law, not temporary but eternal, not accidental 
but absolute,—the law of truth, which was the law of 
nature, which was the law of God. 

Though resolved to do nothing contrary to the 
law of God, the Christians are not fanatics eager to 
stir up the wrath of kings and rulers; but still less 
will they seek to win the favour of those in power 
by participation in their vices, or by that servile 
flattery to which no manly spirit will stoop.2 Origen 
passes by the general question of the relation of 
subjects to tyrannical or immoral rulers, because of 
its demanding much investigation ; but his own solu- 
tion of the problem, though not distinctly stated, is 
clearly implied. Christians are loyal, for they are 
the followers of Him who was not the author of 
sedition but of peace.? They do not enter into mili- 
tary service, but fight for the king by “ putting 
on the panoply of God.” They do so in obedience 
to the word of the apostle. “You do not summon 
your priests to fight, in order that they may offer to 
your gods the wonted sacrifices with pure hands, un- 
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stained by blood. As priests, the Christians wrestle 
in prayer for those who fight in a righteous cause, 
and for him who rules in righteousness, that all un- 
righteousness may be overthrown. They vanquish 
the demons who stir up war and cause oaths to be 
broken and disturb the peace.” They co-operate for 
the common good by teaching men to despise pleasures 
that injure the body politic. They cannot enter into 
battle, but they organise a special army whose bond 
is piety, whose weapons are prayers.1 They are true 
benefactors of their country when they train the 
citizens in piety towards God, and induce them to be 
faithful as citizens here by inspiring them with the 
hope of heavenly citizenship.2 Except in this in- 
direct way, Christians do not take part in political 
life. To their duty as citizens of heaven everything 
else must be subordinated. For this end they sever 
themselves from those who are estranged from the 
divine commonwealth: they dare not lose their in- 
heritance in the God over all. If the Lacedzmonian 
ambassadors refused to do obeisance at the court of 
Persia on account of their reverence for their only 
master—the law of Lycurgus—much less can the 
ambassadors of Christ, whose office is greater and 
diviner, do homage to any other authority.4 In each 


city we recognise another national organisation —a 
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divine country—which has been formed by the Word 
of God Its rulers are men powerful in word and 
pure in life. They are appointed, not because of their 
anxiety for power, but rather when from excess of 
modesty they are unwilling to undertake the care of 
the churches. “The rulers themselves discharge their 
office at the impulse of the great King—the Son of 
God. The law of God is their only standard. Chris- 
tians have no desire to avoid the common duties of 
life, but they must reserve their energies for the 
diviner and more imperative service of the Church 
of God, with a view to the salvation of men.” ? 

If, then, said Celsus, arguing against teaching akin 
to this, your religion were to become universal, and 
men refused to take part either in military or civic 
affairs, the empire would: go to pieces. No, said 
Origen; if it were to become universal, as it is fast 
becoming and will one day be,® the barbarians would 
become law-abiding and humane. God rejoices in 
the harmony of rational souls; and if not “two or 
three” but the whole Roman Empire were to agree, 
God would fight for them, and their victory would be 
assured. If God’s promises of victory to the Jewish 
nation have not been fulfilled, it is not because God 
has lied, but because these promises were given condi- 
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tionally on their keeping that law which they violated.1 
If all Romans become Christians, they will pray and 
overcome their adversaries; or rather they will not 
war at all, being protected by divine power. The men 
of God are the salt of the earth: they give to earth- 
ly affairs unity and solidarity.2 Do you say that 
a universal religion or law is a dream of ignorant 
fanaticism ? Not only is such a law possible, but it 
is certain that all rational beings will agree to follow 
one law; that “the Word will one day become master 
of the whole rational creation, and transform every 
soul into His own perfection.” ? It was by this claim 
to, and prophecy of, universal rule, that Christianity 
came into open collision with the old-world theory of 
local or national religions. 


II. Long before the appearance of the ‘True Word’ 
attempts had been made by thinkers of various schools 
to effect a reconciliation between the manifold forms 
of polytheism and the philosophical conceptions of 
God.t| Harmony was established between the different 
cults themselves by acknowledging their affinity, and 
representing them all as only different embodiments 
of the one universal truth; and by writers who 


were eager at once to conserve the national worship 


1 vit. 69: a vili.. £0; 5 vill. 72: 
4 See Boissier, opus cit.: Hild’s Etude sur les Démons ; Champagny, 
Les Antonins, vol. i. p. 395 et seg. ; Friedliinder, vol. iii. p. 430. 
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and hold by the teaching of Plato, a solution was 
sought in a development of the theory of demons. 
The usual method was to ascribe supreme authority to 
One and divide his functions among many.!_ By rep- 
resenting the demons as intermediaries between God 
or the gods and men, they hoped to reconcile religion 
and philosophy. Plutarch? set this view forth in 
several treatises; but the view most akin to that of 
Celsus is that elaborated by his immediate precursor 
or contemporary, Apuleius of Madaura.? Of the 
worship of the crowd, ignorant of philosophy, with 
no grasp of truth, he speaks with keen contempt.* Fol- 
lowing Plato, he places at the head of all things the 
Father and Architect of this universe. (God is alto- 
gether inaccessible to man. If a man, when raised to 
the tottering height of a throne, becomes reserved, and 
passes his life in the inner sanctuary of his dignity, 
why need the inaccessibility of God excite astonish- 
ment?° Between God or the chief gods and men are 
demons who act as interpreters and messengers. He 


can undergo no emotion, whether of hatred or love, 


1 “Sic plerique disponunt divinitatem, ut imperium summum dom- 
inationis esse penes unum, officia ejus penes multa velint.’’—Tert., 
Apol., 24. 

2 De Orac. Defectu, De Iside et Osirid., passum. See Hild, p. 303 
et seq. : 

3 De Dogmat. Plat., de Deo Socrat. Cf. August., De Civit. Dei, 
Vil. -1x. ; 

4 De Deo Socrat, vol. ii. p. 960, Valpy’s edit. SWiolsiis p. 968. 

6 “ Interpretes et salutigeri.”—Vol. ii. p. 974. 
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can be touched neither by anger nor pity, can show 
neither anguish nor joyfulness, can display neither 
sudden liking nor aversion! It is different with the 
demons; for while they have something in common 
with the immortal gods, unlike them they are liable 
to human passions. The great variety in forms of 
worship and sacrifices is to be ascribed to the varied 
susceptibilities of the demons. Some prefer to be 
worshipped by night, some by day; some wish to be 
adored publicly, some in secret; some prefer Joyous 
rites, some prefer austere. The Egyptian gods love 
to be honoured by loud wailings, the Greek gods for 
the most part by dances, the barbarian gods by the 
clanging of cymbals and tambourines. To the same 
cause is due the diversity in the details of the services 
in different countries—in the processions, the mysteries, 
the priestly functions, the sacrificial ritual, the images 
of gods, the consecration of temples, the colour of 
victims. All these things are duly regulated accord- 
ing to the custom of each country, and by dreams or 
prophecies or oracles the demons make their anger 
known, when through the carelessness or arrogance of 
men any detail has been neglected.? This is precisely 
the theory which we find in Celsus, but, like Julian 

1 Vol. il. p. 9938. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 997. “ Unde etiam religionum diversis observationibus, 
et sacrorum variis suppliciis fides impertienda est. . . . Itidem pro 


regionibus et cetera in sacris differunt longa varietate. . . . Que 
omnia pro cujusque more loci solemnia et rata sunt.” 
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after him, he emphasises a point which, if not so 
explicitly enunciated by former writers, was clearly 
involved in the hypothesis. This reverence in each 
country for its own forms of worship is to be traced 
back to a period when each country or city was as- 
signed to the guardianship of a particular demon 
If Judaism were willing to take its place as one of 
many national religions, it might be tolerated; but for 
Christianity, which had a recent origin in a Jewish 
revolt, no place could be found in such a system. By 
its own admission and claims it stood condemned. It 
was not venerable because of its antiquity, and yet 
it dared to assert for itself absolute supremacy and 
exclusive authority. It was guilty of the unpardon- 
able crime of innovation.2, It was impiety to the 
overseers—to the demons who ruled over nations or 
cities—to abolish laws and customs that were coeval 
with the national existence and were the reflex of the 
character of their guardian deity, who administered 
his province in harmony with his own nature. Origen 
1 Celsus calls them émémrai—yv. 25 5; catpdro kal didkovoi—viii. 35. 
Julian says that the Creator was the common Father and King of all, 
and that the nations were allotted by Him—e@vdpxais kat moAsovpxols 
Oeots (Cyril con. Jul., iv. 115 D.) Clement has a similar theory to that 
of Origen—Strom., vi. c. 17, s. 157. Julian’s authority is clearly 
Plato, Polit., p. 271 D. God superintended the whole revolution of 
the universe—kal kata témous TadToy TOTO bd Oedy apxdvTwY maT’ 
hy Ta TOU Kdopou mépy SrecAnumeva. But that arrangement, Plato adds, 
belonged chiefly not to the present but to the previous cycle. 
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has no difficulty in showing the radical weakness of 
this theory of national piety and ethics. All piety 
becomes conventional. It is right for the Scythians 
to murder their fathers, for the Indians to eat them. 
Incest as practised by the Persians is lawful and 
holy. Piety is not divine in its own nature, but only 
by some arbitrary arrangement or custom. On this 
principle divine sanction may be claimed for the most 
contradictory laws. One nation eats what another 
adores. The same act is holy here, unholy there. 
And if there be no absolute standard of piety, there is 
equally no canon of morals: temperance, manliness, 
prudence, are only virtues relative and comparative.” 
This theory is powerless to mediate between conflict- 
ing views. Celsus admitted with scornful complaisance 
that on this basis Judaism as a national religion had 
equal claims to respect with others. By whom, then, 
were the parts of the earth first allotted? “Was it 
Zeus who allotted to some overseer or overseers the 
nation and country of the Jews? And were the laws 
that obtain among the Jews established with the 
consent of Zeus, or contrary to his will?”? And if it 
be right to hold by ancestral laws, is it right for the 
Jew to violate the law that forbade him to worship 
any other god than the Creator of the universe ?4 
The tenacity with which this conception of national 
overseers kept hold of the minds of men is illustrated 
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by its promulgation by Julan nearly two centuries 
later in almost the same words, partly from a polemi- 
cal motive akin to that of Celsus, partly as an apology 
for Hellenism, and not less by the circumstance that 
Origen in refuting it was hampered by his belief in a 
theory which, on the face of it, differed very little from 
that of Celsus. He too believed in an allocation of 
the nations to overseers, but he differed from Celsus 
with respect to the principle, method, and _ conse- 
quences of this allocation: to suppose that the allo- 
cation was fortuitous or aimless is to insult the provi- 
dence of God. Though Origen acknowledges fore- 
gleams of his view in Greek and Eeyptian traditions, 
he professes to base it on the authority of Scripture. 
He finds it in a passage of Deuteronomy which is 
thus rendered in the Septuagint : “ When the Most High 
divided the nations, when He scattered the sons of 
Adam, He set the boundaries of the nations according 
to the number of the angels of God, and the Lord’s 
portion was His people Jacob, Israel the cord of His 
inheritanece.”? Taking this passage along with the 
narrative of Babel in Genesis,® he builds up a fantastic 
superstructure. All men at first had one divine lan- 
cuage, and dwelt “in the east” so long as they loved 
the light of God and His truth. Losing their love for 


1 y, 26. Julian makes the same remark—Cyril con. Julian., iv. 
116 B. 
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the light, they removed from the east, their loss of 
divine nourishment being symbolised by their coming 
to “Shinar. Hoping by means of material things to 
effect union with immaterial and attack the latter, 
they resolved to make brick into stone and clay into 
asphalt, and build a tower. In proportion to the de- 
eree of their departure from the east, and in propor- 
tion to the amount and height of their building (in 
proportion, perhaps, to the degree of their alienation 
from God and the substitution of material for spiritual 
means and aims), were they consigned for punishment 
to angels more or less severe. Hach angel gave to his 
own portion his own language, and each portion was 
led according to its merits to different parts—one to 
a region of heat, another to a region of cold; one to 
poor soil, another to less poor.2 Those who continued 
to abide in the east were the “portion of the Lord.” 
Others received superintendents to punish them, but 
His portion did not. In their case, too, sin followed, 
and with it punishment proportionate to the measure 
of their sin. They were handed over to the powers to 
whom the other nations had been allotted; as sin in- 
creased and the former discipline failed, they were 
consigned to harsher rulers: healing and punishment 
alternated, until at last they were completely dispersed 
among the districts superintended by other rulers. 
He to whom were allotted those who had not sinned 


1 Interpreted by Origen as “ gnashing of teeth.” 2 v. 30. 
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at first is much more powerful than the others, and 
has authority to draw away their subjects to Himself, 
and give to them the true law and goal of life. Where- 
fore we cannot follow the law of those who are demon- 
strated to be inferior, but must obey the higher and 
diviner law of Jesus.! 

Even when heavily fettered by adherence to this 
fanciful speculation, in which history and symbolism 
are strangely mingled, Origen did not forget what 
was due to the claims of liberty and progress. Accord- 
ing to him, this distribution of the nations was not 
arbitrary nor accidental. There was no divine par- 
tiality in the choice of Israel as the “portion of the 
Lord”: it was so chosen because of its fitness,—because 
it had continued to dwell in the light of God. Nor 
was there any partiality in the allotment of other 
nations: they received superintendents appropriate 
to themselves, because they chose to sin. Thus there 
was no interference with freedom. The superintend- 
ent was appointed because of the affinity between the 
nation and him ; it received a ruler in harmony with its 
own character: whereas, on the Hellenic theory, the 
superintendent stamped his character on the particular 
nation, which was thus brought into harmony with 
him. The only point of contact between Origen and 
Celsus is, that Origen makes the angel give his own 
language to the several classes; and this, on his own 

1 y. 31, 32. 
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theory of language, must have carried with it a meas- 
ure of interference with liberty. By the theory of 
Celsus, all national virtues and defects were alike 
crystallised, nations and men were endowed with a 
natural capacity or incapacity of thinking or doing 
the right, the perpetual isolation of nations and cities 
in matters of religion was ordered by divine appoint- 
ment; progress or change was an anomaly and a crime. 
On the theory of Origen, there were no impassable 
barriers between men of different nationalities : it was 
possible for all—nay, it was the duty of all—to return 
to their allegiance to the one Superintendent, who 
alone could give an absolute and eternal law of life. 
It was not a mere question of names: in their relation 
to the sovereign God, in their relation to nations, in 
the extent of the powers conferred, and in the ends 
for which the powers were granted, the superintend- 
ents of Origen differed essentially from the national 
demons of Celsus. And hence in the subsequent 
development of the theory the seeming parallelism 
passed into pronounced antagonism. 

The principle of intermediaries being once admitted, 
further development of it was natural and inevitable, 
for the process of specialisation of functions was cap- 
able of indefinite expansion. It was a vain illusion 
for the Christians to suppose, said Celsus, triumph- 
antly, that by keeping away from idol-festivals they 
could avoid intercourse with demons; for the demons 
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were everywhere, superintending every relation of life, 
indissolubly associated with the commonest actions. 
Air, water, fruits, were under their control; every stage 
in birth and marriage had its separate demon ; health 
and sickness, prosperity and adversity, were depend- 
ent on their goodwill. The Christians could only get 
rid of demons by leaving the world altogether. Such 
teaching as this enables us better to understand the 
attitude of hostility to the world which was inculeated 
by the early Christian writers: it shows why no com- 
promise was possible-——why the world was regarded 
as essentially evil, and antagonistic to the true God. 
Polytheism might now be impotent as a religious and 
moral force, but in the social and family life it was 
still an omnipresent factor. | 

The fundamental difference between Celsus and . 
Origen on the question of demons hes in the repre- 
sentation of the relation in which the demons stand 
towards God. According to Celsus, they are servants 
of God, and as such worthy of grateful homage: they 
can do good and harm to men, and therefore ought 
to be propitiated. Demons, says Origen, are not the 
servants of God.! There are good angels and bad 
angels, good men and bad men, but all demons are 
bad.2 It is true that there are invisible husbandmen 
and administrators who attend to the fruits of the 
earth, to springs and rivers, and who keep the air 
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pure and lfe-giving. But this is the work not of 
demons but of angels, who neither deserve nor desire 
the homage which is due only to God. The demons, 
on the contrary, are the source of famine, barrenness, 
drought, and the corruption of the air that destroys 
fruit and animals, and creates pestilence. They dis- 
charge the functions of public executioners, receiving 
by the will of God power to carry out such work with 
a view to the warning and discipline of mankind.’ 
Whether, in fulfilling this task, the demons have any 
power to initiate disciplinary procedure, Origen does 
not explicitly say. He speaks of the subject as a 
large one, and difficult for human nature to grasp, 
and of greater speculative subtlety than Celsus sup- 
posed.? His own criticism on the theory of Celsus 
loses much of its force if he acknowledged that the 
demons had power to go beyond their commission. 
Sometimes he says, in harmony with the theory previ- 
ously propounded by him, that the Word who admin- 
isters the whole appointed the demons to rule over 
those who subject themselves to wickedness and not 
to God, and compares their work to that of State 
officials appointed to execute sinister but necessary 
duties;* sometimes he suggests that, like bands of 
brigands, they appoint a leader to steal and rob the 
souls of men, and that in a lawless spirit they sought 
places where the knowledge of God and a divinely 
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ordered life was banished, and where many were 
hostile to God But on two points he never wavers 
—that there was no interference with human liberty, 
inasmuch as the demons, whether appointed by God 
or self-appointed, were allotted to those who had al- 
ready sinned; and that demons were powerless to in- 
jure those who had God on their side. To pay homage 
to them would be to show ingratitude to God, and was, 
moreover, superfluous. “ For as the movement of the 
shadow follows the movement of the body, to secure 
the favour of the God over all is to secure the favour 
of all His friends and servants.”? The demons were 
not demons at first, but became so by falling away 
from the path that leads to good; but their habits and 
tastes now prove their essential badness.? Their sole 
desire is to feed on blood, incense, and smoke: this, 
and not virtue, gains their favour.’ To propitiate them 
is really impossible.© It is not certain that they can 
do any good to the bodies of men. Better for the 
majority of men to trust to medical science; the few 
may find a better remedy in piety and prayer to God.°® 
For God has universal power, and can take action for 
the wellbeing of men, whether as regards the soul or 
the body. There is no guarantee that the demons will 
keep their faith to those who offer sacrifice to them, 
but rather the likelihood is that they will be bribed 
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by richer offerings to attack the man who but yester- 
day paid them homage.! And even if bodily health 
and temporal prosperity were to be secured by such 
service, rather would we choose sickness and adversity 
along with a pure conscience towards the sovereign 
God, than health and prosperity along with a sick and 
unprosperous soul. As the demons can do no good, 
neither can they do harm. God can give His servants 
power to ward off their assaults? He has put them 
in charge of divine angels who themselves pray to 
God, and, recognising the pious as kindred, co-operate 
with them in prayer and service.* If the demons 
could do harm, they would be unworthy of homage. 
The conversion and reformation of the people should 
be the aim of rulers; and if the demonic satraps of 
Celsus did seek to injure men, they would be inferior 
to Lycurgus or Zeno.® But they can do no injury; 
they can be driven out without any magical formulas 
or incantations; they are so contemptibly impotent 
that even the ignorant can expel them by prayer 
and some simple adjuration.® Because of being thus 
driven out from statues and the souls and bodies of 
men, the demons are eager to avenge themselves on 
the Christians.’ They opposed the teaching of Christ, 
because their loved libations and odours were taken 
away by its victorious advance.® The souls of martyrs 
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destroy their power and weaken their attack—hence 
the present cessation of persecution; “and until the 
demons have forgotten their sufferings and toil, there 
will probably be peace between the world and Chris- 
tians. But when they regather their forces, and in 
blind malice again persecute the Christians, they will 
again be destroyed by the spirits of the pious martyrs.” 
This consciousness of their power being undermined 
is seen when Christians are on their trial: they show 
that they are eager partisans, for to them the confes- 
sion of Christianity is a torture, and denial a relief. 
The exultant bearing of the judges, when any Christian 
succumbs and recants, points in the same direction. 
And yet, after all, “though the tongue give way to 
torture, the mind is not forsworn.”1 Holding these 
views respecting the nature and office of demons, the 
Christians cannot pray to them. “We must pray to 
the one sovereign God, and to the ‘ Only-begotten and 
First-born of every creature, the Word of God, and 
ask Him as High Priest to present our prayers to His 
God and our God, to His Father and the Father of all 
that live according to the Word of God.”? Nor can 
the Christians take part in idol-festivals.? Origen on 
this point quotes the arguments of St Paul, and shows 
that such participation was not consistent with loyalty 
to the one God. These feasts did not owe their 
1 viii. 44. Cf. Eurip. Hipp., 612. 
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origin to a true theory concerning God, but were in- 
vented by the men who instituted them from time to 
time. Some were founded on events in the histories 
of men; some on the explanation of the natural phe- 
nomena of water, earth, and the fruits thereof. (For 
the moment Origen thus seems to give his adherence 
to the interpretations of mythology suggested respec- 
tively by Euhemerus and Varro.) And in either 
case, participation in an idol-festival by an intelligent 
worshipper of the Godhead is unreasonable. More- 
over, as one of the wise Greeks has well said, a feast 
is “ nothing else than to do one’s duty”; and he truly 
keeps festival who prays always, offering up continu- 
ally bloodless sacrifices to God. 

“Why, then, do you keep the Lord’s Day, or the 
Preparation, or the Paschal Feast, or the Pentecost ?” 
These appointed days are a mere concession to the 
imperfect spiritual nature. The perfect man, who is 
always in everything devoted to the God-Word, his 
natural Lord, is always keeping the Lord’s Day. He 
who does not “feed the will of the flesh,’ but “ keeps 
his body under,” is always keeping the Preparation 
day. He who perceives that Christ the Passover was 
crucified for us, and eats the flesh of the Word, is 
always keeping the Paschal Feast, for he is “ passing 
over” in every word and thought from the affairs of 
life unto God. He who “has risen together with 
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Christ” is always keeping the day of Pentecost, espe- 
cially when in the “upper chamber” he becomes 
worthy of the “rushing mighty wind” which can 
utterly sweep away the evil in men! The majority of 
men cannot or will not keep all days in such wise, and 
require to be reminded by sensible symbols of those 
spiritual conceptions which otherwise would altogether 
slip from their grasp.? Eternal life, according to the 
divine Word, lies not “in part of a feast,’® but in a 
complete and incessant feast.”4 


III. As a secret and mysterious association, Chris- 
tianity, according to Celsus, had a distinctive symbol— 
the absence or avoidance of altars, temples, and stat- 
ues. In this respect it agreed with the most barbarous 
races. This novel feature must have aroused the sus- 
picion of the State, and weakened the force of the 

Jhristian plea for toleration. Having no altars nor 
temples, had Christianity any right to be considered a 
religion at all ? 

The Christian can pray in every place, for to him 
the whole cosmos is a temple of God.® Our avoidance 
of temples is not the same as that of the Scythians, 
for it springs from a different principle, which gives 
vill. 22. 
duc Ontav mapaderyydrov: va wh Tédcov Tapappyi—viii. 23. 
Origen, like Chrysostom, thus interprets Col. ii. 16—év pépe: 
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to the act a different character. By the motive that 
governs the abstinence must it be determined in any 
case whether praise or censure is to be awarded.' 
The Scythian does not refrain from.such from any fear 
that, he will degrade the worship of God, or from any 
right conception regarding the nature and habits of 
demons. But the Christians and the Jews do so in 
obedience to the divine commandments,’ and hence 
they will rather die than by such a lawless act defile 
their conception of the Supreme God.? The Persians 
avoid altars, but they worship the sun and other 
works of God: this we are forbidden to do.* 

We have altars, statues, and temples of our own. 
“The soul of every just man is an altar. From it rise 
the prayers of a pure conscience—a sweet-smelling 
incense, spiritually and in very truth.” Our statues 
are not made by worthless artisans, but are fashioned 
in us by the Word of God. These statues are the 
virtues which are imitations of the First-born of 
every creature, “in whom are the ideals of all the 
virtues.”° With such statues He who is the proto- 
type of all statues—the only-begotten God—may fitly 
be honoured. And just as there is great difference in 
the fashioning of images and statues, as some are won- 
derfully perfect, like the statues of Phidias and Poly- 
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cleitus, so is it with the making of spiritual statues. 
Some are wrought with such perfect skill that there is 
no comparison between them and the Olympian Zeus 
of Phidias; but surpassing all in the whole creation is 
the image in the Saviour, who said, “The Father in 
me.”? And any one who imitates Him according to 
his power is raising a statue after the image of the 
Creator, becoming an imitator of God by looking upon 
Him with a pure heart. These altars and temples are 
for the reception of the spirit of God, who dwells in 
those akin to Himself. Compare our altars with 
others, and our statues with those of Phidias, and you 
will see that these are lifeless and corrupted by time, 
while those abide in the immortal soul.? So is it with 
temples. We have been taught that our bodies are 
the temple of God which it is impious to corrupt, and 
do not, therefore, build “ soulless and dead temples to 
the bountiful suppher of all hfe.” Of all temples the 
best and most excellent was the pure and holy body 
of our Saviour. And every true follower of His isa 
precious stone in the universal temple of God. Our 
temples are alone worthy of the divine majesty. It is 
not, then, as the distinctive mark of a secret society 
that we shrink from building temples, but because 
through Jesus, who is the only way of piety, we have 
learned the true form of serving God.* 
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COUNTER-ATTACK ON HELLENIC PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION. 


HELLENIC culture found in Origen a sympathetic 
critic and interpreter. In this respect he was a true 
disciple of Clement, who assigned to Greek philosophy 
a divine function in the education of the world. What 
the law was to the Hebrews, a tutor to bring them to 
Christ, that philosophy was to the Greeks It was 
to them a covenant,?.a preparatory training for the 
truth.? It is of God, for understanding is the gift of 
God.* It is a fragment of the one eternal truth, from 
the theology of the ever-existent Word.? God’s 
pecuhar relation to the people of Israel does not ex- 
clude His relationship to other peoples.® Into all men 
absolutely, but specially into those who are devoted to 
philosophy, a divine emanation has been instilled.’ 
Since the coming of the Word, philosophy is sup- 
1 Strom., i. c. 5, s. 28 (Dindorf). Idem, vi. c. 8, s. 67. 
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planted by Christianity, so that it is no longer neces- 
sary to go to Athens for human learning. Philosophy 
serves the purpose of sauce and dessert: the truth 
which is according to faith is necessary to life, like 
bread.2. Yet philosophy may still, like a flight of 
steps, help men into the “ upper room”; it may, too, 
be a buttress to Christianity, as the “fence and wall 
of the vineyard” against sophistical attacks.’ These 
conceptions of Clement bore fruit in the mind of 
Origen. They both stand in this respect in striking 
contrast with Tertulhan. To him there was and could 
be nothing in common “between Athens and Jeru- 
salem, the Academy and the Churech”* One illus- 
tration will set forth their varied mental attitude. 
Clement, Tertullian, and Origen agree in ascribing 
the origin of heresies to Greek philosophy, but their 
view of this relation differs widely. In the eyes of 
Tertullian philosophy is the source and instigator of 
all heresies, and as such stands self-condemned.°® 
Clement admits that Marcion found in Plato the 
pretext for his foreign doctrines, but holds thatin so 
doing he acted in a thankless and ignorant way.® 
According to Origen, heresy was the natural result, 
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at least in the preliminary stages, of applying philo- 
sophical forms and methods to the study of Christi- 
anity ; but to him philosophy was not on this account 
evil, as the study of the different heretical theories 
was an intellectual discipline essential to a higher 
erasp of Christian truth. 


I. In the judgment of Origen, not only was there no 
necessary antagonism between Christianity and Hel- 
lenic philosophy, but reconciliation and co-operation 
between them, so far as possible, was a duty.” The 
reconciliation which he desiderates is a reconciliation 
in the sphere of ethics rather than in that of meta- 
physics. Co-operation is possible, for they have many 
dogmas in common.? With sound _ philosophical 
opinions Christianity has no controversy. This 
policy of conciliation is commended by philanthropic 
considerations. When men from prejudice refuse to 
listen to Christian teachers, or to accept the Christian 
system in its entirety, it is right to enforce those 
common doctrines which tend to produce a healthy 
life, and to appeal to the indestructible instinct of 
right and wrong. What philosophy was historically 
—a preliminary discipline for Christianity—that it 
may still be to the individual adherent. So it may 
be the handmaid of the Gospel; for one who has been 
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trained in the views and schools of the Greeks will 
confirm Christian truths with all the resources of 
Greek dialectic! Such is Origen’s general position ; 
but in seeking to refute one who exalted philosophy 
at the expense of Christian teaching, he found it 
necessary to maintain the pre-eminence of Christi- 
anity by showing that in no respect was philosophy 
superior, and that in many respects it was inferior as 
a moral force and discipline. 

All the charges brought by Celsus against Christ 
in respect of His teaching or of His dealings with the 
disciples may be answered by bringing forward paral- 
lel cases from the history or teaching of the Greek 
thinkers. Is it to be a ground of accusation against 
Jesus that He was betrayed by a disciple? Did not 
Chrysippus attack his tutor Cleanthes? What of 
Aristotle, who was for twenty years a disciple of 
Plato, and yet called his “ideas” mere chattering ? 
Did Plato cease to be powerful in argument when 
Aristotle seceded from him? Did the secession argue 
the falsehood of the Platonic doctrines, or ingratitude 
on the part of Aristotle? He attended for twenty 
years the lectures of Plato; Judas was not three 
years with Jesus.? It is false that Jesus wandered 
up and down, skulking from fear; but had He done 
so, did not Aristotle go from Athens to Chalcis, lest 
the Athenians should a second time show impiety 
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towards philosophy ?? Did Jesus talk marvels? So 
did Plato. Aristander ascribes to him a miraculous 
birth. What of the third eye of Plato, or the golden 
thigh of Pythagoras ?? You condemn the Word for its 
heresies. It is the same with philosophy.? From the 
teaching of Socrates many schools arose.* Is Jesus 
to be despised because He was not free from poverty 
and suffering? Many of the Greek philosophers were 
poor,—witness Democritus and Diogenes.° We are 
condemned as apostates from the national religion. 
If philosophers who have risen above superstition 
may refuse compliance with some form of religious 
abstinence, why may not we do what is analogous 
without censure?°® These passages may more than 
suffice for illustration of the manner in which Origen 
met the flimsier cavils of Celsus. Though it well 
served his immediate object, this method of discussion 
was of no permanent value, and in some parts was 
prejudicial to his own cause. 

Following out a similar method of argument, Origen 
retorts against Celsus some of the charges which he 
had brought against Christianity. His accusations 
have no validity against Christian teachers and their 
dogmas, but are true of many philosophers and their 
speculations. The Christians are not “babblers” or 
“senseless,” nor do they utter “old wives’ fables,” nor 
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are they to be likened to “worms or ants rclling in 
a dunghill”; but of some philosophers these scornful 
sayings may with truth be spoken. Are not they 
really “senseless babblers” who drive the young into 
moral disorders, and incite women to superstition, and 
not we who induce them to abandon philosophical 
dogmas for the piety which we cultivate, by commend- 
ing its excellence and genuine purity ?1 Men not to 
be despised for speculative power have propounded 
opinions which might fittingly be described as “old 
wives’ fables.” What more ridiculous than the Stoic 
theory of the recurrence of cycles and events ?? 
Tested by their moral character, the effects of their 
teaching, and their ignorance of God, many of them 
may truly be compared to “ worms rolling in the corner 
of a dunghill.”? The rashness with which some philo- 
sophers pronounce on the creation of the universe and 
kindred problems, on the nature of souls in relation 
to God and their connection with bodies, as if, for- 
getful of the limited measure of their capacities, they 
had fully grasped the question, might tempt one who 
was inclined to scoff to repeat this taunt of Celsus.4 
The “inspired poets and philosophers” to whom he 
directs us are blind guides in regard to the truth, 
and their followers must stumble. If not entirely 
blind, they are at least blind in respect of many dogmas. 
Does he allude to Orpheus, or Parmenides, or Homer, or 
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Hesiod? Which will walk with greater steadfastness 
and learn what is useful to life? Those who accept 
such guides, or those who, by following the teaching 
of Jesus, have left behind all images and statues, and 
all Judaic superstition, and look up through the Word 
of God to God only, the Father of the Word? From 
such so-called “skilled physicians” we do keep away 
men. When there is implanted in the mind a belief 
which seeks to take away Providence, and to introduce 
pleasure as a good, it is a serious disease, and when we 
seek to extirpate it, we act in harmony with the high- 
est reason. In lke manner, by inspiring men with a 
devotion to the God over all, we aim at curing the 
grievous wounds induced by certain doctrines of the 
Peripatetics and the Stoics.2. The inferiority of phil- 
osophers is attested by the limitation of their gifts. 
They were only men, and had nothing but the nature 
of men; the exposition of their principles was attended 
by results very different from those which attended 
the preaching of the first ambassadors of the Word.® 
Putting aside much that is of little interest, unless 
by way of illustrating the idiosynerasies of the apolo- 
gist, we may note two points which emphasise the 

1 vii. 41. AD. Ch Wali. 3 ili. 68. 

4 See, e.g., vi. 6, where he argues that Plato was inferior to Jesus, 
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contrast between the philosophic and the Christian 
ideal of teaching and life. Philosophy is lacking in 
philanthropy. This was the most prominent charac- 
teristic of the Word. By this principle the form and 
method of revelation were determined. Philosophy, 
as represented by Celsus, refused to hold intercourse 
with the rustic and impure, as if they belonged to a 
different order of beings. But the barriers which 
separate us from the irrational creatures do not 
separate us from the ruder of mankind; for all men 
have been formed by God on a common level, with 
the capacity of holding fellowship with each other. 
It is right, therefore, to lead the rude as far as pos- 
sible to refinement, to make the impure pure, to 
convert those who cherish irrational and unhealthy 
sentiments to rational action and healthiness of soul. 
In respect of love of mankind, even the nobler sayings 
of Plato fall short of the divine Word. The Word 
became flesh that God might be accessible to all men. 
If Plato or any other of the Greeks had truly found 
God, he would not have reverenced anything else, and 
called it God, and worshipped it.2, Philosophers, again, 
are inconsistent. After all their lofty discourses, they 
look upon images and pray to them, or at least fancy 
that by that which is seen they can rise in thought 
to that of which it is supposed to be a symbol. To 
the Christian, things that are seen and temporal serve 
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as stepping-stones for the apprehension of that which 
transcends the senses, but he needs no image for that 
end. If philosophers pretend to pray to images as a 
mere concession to the prejudices of the multitude, 
their folly is not the less; accommodation of this 
sort is not consistent with true piety towards God; 
in the soul of one truly pious nothing spurious should 
dwell! Thus the Christian could not be false to his 
belief in God by giving an apparent homage to images 
of gods; with him such a compromise was impossible. 
In this lay the fundamental distinction between a 
theism which was purely speculative in origin, and 
that Christian monotheism which was dominated by 
a religious impulse. | 


II. In regard to polytheism, Origen takes higher 
ground than most of the Christian apologists. With 
that almost savage gloating over the immoralities of 
heathen worship which so conspicuously disfigures the 
attack of Arnobius he had little sympathy. Dealing 
not so much with paganism itself as with a philoso- 
phical defence of it, he strikes at the root, not at the 
putrid branches. . 

The order that reigns in the universe is irrecon- 


cilable with any system of polytheism. The universe, 
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as a unity in absolute harmony with itself, must have 
derived its origin from one Creator. To give coher- 
ence and symmetry of movement to the whole heaven 
requires not the impulse of many souls,—one soul 
suffices. No part of the cosmos is absolutely inde- 
pendent,—all things are parts of a cosmos; but God is 
no part of the whole. For God cannot be imperfect 
as a part is imperfect. And as He is not, properly 
speaking, a part, so neither is He the whole, as a 
whole consists of parts. It is contrary to reason to 
conceive of the God over all as consisting of parts, 
each of which has not the same potency as the other 
parts.2. The natural conception of God is that of One 
absolutely incorruptible, simple, non-composite, and 
indivisible? By these characteristics He is clearly 
marked off not only from the gods of the Epicureans, 
but from the God of the Stoics. The Stoics represent 
God as a Spirit who penetrates everything, and em- 
braces everything in Himself. “ We teach that Pro- 
vidence does contain and embrace all its objects, not 
as a body contains that which is itself a body, but as 
a divine power embracing things contained. Accord- 
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principles are corporeal, and thus make all things 
corruptible, and in this way (were it not for the 
manifest incongruity) run the risk of making the 
God over all corruptible—the Word of God who 
condescends to men, even the least, is no other than 
a corporeal spirit. But according to us—who hold 
that the rational soul is superior to all corporeal 
nature, and invisible and immaterial in its essence— 
God the Word, by whom all things were made, who ap- 
peared that not man alone but the least of the things 
administered by nature might be formed through 
reason, could not possibly be a body.”+ The world, 
then, is a reality distinct and separate from God, 
“not only logically, but substantially : it is not a mode 
of His substance.”* God administers the universe 
without interfering with the free-will of man. The 
universe does not move in one recurrent cycle, but is 
always moving towards higher perfection, according 
to the capacity of each free-will. For free-will in man 
admits that which is contingent, and cannot attain to 
the absolute immutability of God? Man is thus free 
to forward or to thwart the progress of the world, to 
worship God or to defy Him. 

Only in an infinite Creator can the spirit of man 
find satisfaction. Man ought not to worship anything, 
however beautiful, but ascend from the beauty of the 
cosmos to Him who made the universe. None but He 
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can satisfy all things that are, see into the thoughts of 
all, and hear the prayers of all. To such a one we 
can intrust ourselves, but not to one whose power is 
limited. He who cannot satisfy the whole cannot 
truly satisfy any part. 

As the Creator of the universe, God cannot admit a 
divided homage. We cannot worship anything along 
with Him. We cannot worship anything that He has 
made, or that is made by man. Man may begin with 
sensible things, but cannot abide in them.? We dare 
not worship even the noblest of things created—the sun, 
moon, and stars. It would be unreasonable for those 
who had obtained the brightness of the Eternal Light 
to prostrate themselves in admiration and obeisance 
before a merely sensible hght.* Not even if the stars 
are rational and moral beings, and endowed with free- 
will, can we worship them; for they, like ourselves, 
only participate in the true Light. The worshippers 
of the heavens would never dream of worshipping a 
spark of fire or a lamp; and in like manner those who 
believe that God is Light, and that the Son of God is 
“the Light that lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world,” will never worship what is intellec- 
tually only a brief spark. We cannot worship those 
who themselves give worship, and who do not wish to 
share with God our “ power of prayer.”°® Divested of 
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its peculiar phraseology, the thought of Origen may 
be thus interpreted. A spiritual being ike man can- 
not worship anything material, however vast and mag- 
nificent. He who has been taught to know the Most 
High God cannot worship any created being, however 
lofty, whose life, like his own, is derived from God and 
not self-originated. Worship cannot be accorded to 
that which itself worships a Higher, but only to one 
whose supremacy is absolute and universal. With the 
possibility presented by Christianity of immediate fel- 
lowship between God and the spirit of man, the basis 
for even the purest form of polytheism disappears. 
This does not involve any disrespect or dishonour to 
the works of God, but only emphasises His ineffable 
excellence.t If the worship of the heavens be thus 
unreasonable, the worship of anything formed by the 
hands of man is the veriest blindness. No work of 
mechanics can be holy, or give sacredness to any 
place.2 No image can represent the form of God, who 
is invisible and incorporeal.? 

If the existence of a supreme God be admitted, by 
what name should He be invoked? Celsus had said 
that this was a matter of indifference—that the Adonai 
of the Hebrews, the Zeus of the Greeks, the Ammon 
of the Egyptians, the Pappzeus of the Scythians, were 
only different names for the one sovereign God. Ori- 
gen maintains the opposite partly on moral, mainly on 
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mystical grounds. The Christian cannot call the name 
of the “God over all” Zeus, but will die rather than 
do so, because that name is associated in the minds of 
men with shameful deeds. And for a similar reason 
he will not dishonour the fair works of God, even in 
name, by speaking of the sun as Apollo or of the moon 
as Artemis. When we use the Greek common name 
for God, we add some phrase such as “ the Maker of 
heaven and earth,” or “‘the Creator of the universe,” 
or “who sent wise men to the human race.”? The 
mystical argument to which he attached most weight 
is derived from his theory of the nature of names. 
Names are not conventional nor arbitrary signs. From 
the power of particular names in exorcism and magical 
incantations, especially from the fact that the name 
powerful in one language loses its force when trans- 
lated, it is manifest that the power is inherent in the 
qualities and peculiar properties of the sounds, not in 
the things signified? Say “the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, the God of Jacob,’ and the demons are 
overcome; say “the God of the chosen father of the 
echo, the God of laughter, the God of the supplanter,” 
and the virtue is gone* The names Sabaoth and 
Adonai are not related to things created and acci- 
dental, but belong to a sacred theology which is to be 
traced back to the Creator of the universe.? From 
their knowledge of the mysterious power and nature 
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of names, Moses and the prophets forbade the people, 
who were anxious to serve the only supreme God, to 
name the names of other gods. Zeus is not the same 
as Sabaoth, nor is he in any respect divine ; but a cer- 
tain demon not friendly to men or the true God has 
assumed that name. No threatenings will induce us 
to call Ammon God, as he is but a demon invoked by 
the Egyptians under that name. In lke manner 
Pappeeus is only the name of a demon to whom were 
allotted the desert, the nation, and the language of 
the Scythians. Yet it is no sin for any one to call 
God by His name ‘“appellative” in the Scythian or 
other language in which he may have been nurtured.! 
In praying to God, it is not necessary to use the proper 
names which are employed in Scripture to designate 
God. The Greeks use Greek names and the Romans 
use Roman names. Each prays to God in his own 
language and praises Him as he can; and He, who is 
the Lord of every language, hears those who pray in 
every language, hearing, as it were, but one voice from 
the various languages.” 


III. In place of this all-sovereign God, what had 
polytheism to offer? Beings whose existence had to 
be demonstrated—beings in all respects worthless—at 
best only demons. 

While compelled by the polemic of Celsus to attack 
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the details of polytheism as one method of testing its 
principles, Origen disclaims all sympathy with that 
fanatical reviling of images which Celsus had marked 
in some of the adherents of Christianity. Abuse of 
any kind, even when naturally evoked by injustice, is 
foreign to the spirit of the Gospel: to abuse lifeless 
images were sheer silliness.t_ It was, moreover, useless 
for the purpose of destroying the judgments of men in 
regard to their gods. Men who deny the existence of 
God and providence suffer no evil, or what at least is 
commonly regarded as evil, but, on the contrary, enjoy 
health and worldly prosperity. True evil, moral loss 
and deterioration, they do suffer. Can any injury be 
ereater than not to perceive from the order of the 
world Him who formed it? Can any misery be 
ereater than to be blinded in intelligence, and not to 
see the Creator and Father of every intelligence ? ? 
The gods worshipped among the Greeks are con- 
demned by the testimony of their own writers. The 
men for whom Celsus claimed inspiration ascribed to 
the gods generation and countless absurdities; and 
with good reason Plato expelled such from his com- 
monwealth on the ground that they corrupted youth.® 
The fabled miracles were rejected as myths by the 
Greek philosophers; but had they fallen in with 
Moses or Jesus Himself, they might have acknow- 
ledged the cogency of the evidence for our miracles.‘ 
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The gods were dissolute in character. Recall the 
licentious record of Heracles and his effeminate slavery 
with Omphale Is there anything worthy of divine 
honour in his stealing the ox of the husbandman, and 
enjoying his curses??_ Is there anything to command 
our homage in the madman Dionysus with his femi- 
nine garments ?? Or in the legends of his deception 
by the Titans, his falling from the throne of Zeus, his 
being torn in pieces, and being put together again ?* 
If a healing demon resided in Asclepius, what does it 
prove? The power to heal is in itself a thing indiffer- 
ent, and his divinity must be attested—which it can- 
not be—by his goodness, by the nature of the cures 
wrought, and by the character of the persons cured.® 
When Celsus attributed to such gods a desire to pun- 
ish those who insulted them, he virtually acknow- 
ledged that they were worthless. It is unworthy of a 
god to punish men from a vindictive spirit, and not 
with a view to their moral improvement.’ 

A like want of moral sense and moral fitness is 
conspicuous in Apollo and his oracles. The oracle 
ascribed divine honours to Cleomedes the boxer; by 
ignoring Pythagoras and Socrates it refused to philo- 
sophy what it gave to pugilism. Archilochus prosti- 
tuted his poetic art to licentious themes; yet it called 
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him pious because he was the servant of the Muses, 
who were thought to be goddesses! If to be pious 
means to be possessed of moderation and _ virtue, 
Archilochus had no claim to the name! The oracles 
were assailed by Aristotle and the Peripatetics, as well 
as by Epicurus and his school. Even if it be granted 
that they were not fictions devised by men who only 
pretended to be inspired, they are not to be attributed 
to any deity but to some demons hostile to men, whose 
aim it is to prevent men from returning to true piety. 
The impious and profane character of the spirit is 
disclosed by the manner in which it is represented as 
entering into the Pythian prophetess.2. So with the 
method of inspiration. The prophetess is deranged 
and loses self-consciousness when giving forth oracles: 
can that spirit be other than a demon which pours 
darkness over the understanding?* The Pythian 
priestess, too, could be bribed.t If Apollo were a 
god, why did he not choose a wise man for his in- 
strument rather than a prophetess? If no wise man 
could be found, why not one who was progressing in 
wisdom? Why not a man rather than a woman ?? 
If he preferred the female sex, why not choose a 
virgin or a woman of philosophic culture rather than 
a common woman? Were men of a better type too 
good to receive the inspiration of his energy? Had 
he been a god, he would have employed his foreknow- 
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ledge as a bait for the conversion and moral refor- 
mation of men; but this is not supported by the 
historic traditions concerning him.! The oracle, it is 
true, called Socrates the wisest of men; but it blunted 
the edge of that eulogy by its comparison: “ Wise is 
Sophocles, but wiser is Euripides; but wiser than all 
is Socrates.” His wisdom, then, is compared with 
those who contend on the stage for an ordinary prize, 
and create in the beholders now tears and pity, now 
unseemly laughter; for the satyric drama has no 
other aim. To Origen, who had no sense of humour, 
as the only jest in his apology shows,’ and no sym- 
pathy with art for its own sake, the absence of a 
directly didactic element in the drama was a fatal 
flaw. Might it not, then, be that the oracle declared 
Socrates to be worthy of reverence not solely because 
of his philosophy and his grasp of truth? Might it 
not be that the victims which he offered had some- 
thing to do with their judgment ?? 

The allegorical interpretation of Greek and Egyptian 
mythology does not meet with so much sympathy 
from Origen as we might have expected from his 
own love of that method. He condemns it as 
defective from the standpoint both of ethics and 


religion. The allegorical explanations must be ex- 
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amined individually, to see if they contain anything 
that is wholesome.t Though Osiris be interpreted as 
water and Isis as land, we are enjoined by the 
allegory to reverence water, which is lifeless, and 
land, which is the servant of man and all animals.2 
Even if the monstrous stories of the Greek gods are 
explained in such fashion, they ought to evoke at 
once a feeling of shame. Take the explanation given 
by Chrysippus of Soli of the picture of Zeus and 
Hera at Samos. It is said to be a representation of 
matter receiving from God the spermatic principles 
for the adornment of the universe. Allegorise such 
stories as you will, you cannot prevent them from 
doing injury to youth.’ 

Polytheism had its festivals, its forbidden meats, its 
theory of future rewards and punishments. but the 
Christian festivals are far more venerable; for in the 
others the “mind of the flesh” keeps festival and 
runs riot, turning to drunkenness and licentiousness.* 
Their abstinence is not based on any rational prin- 
ciple. Had Ammon, for example, enjoined abstinence 
from the flesh of cows because of their service in 
agriculture, there would have been plausible ground 
for the prohibition. But to spare crocodiles, and 
regard them as sacred to some mythical god or 
another, is the height of folly. For it is sheer mad- 
ness to spare animals which do not spare us, and be 
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concerned for animals which feast on man. Our 
conception of punishment is in no way akin to that 
set forth “by phantoms and terrors in the Bacchic 
mysteries.” Punishment in our case is a means of 
reformation: we believe it to be necessary for the 
good of the whole world, and perhaps of advantage 
to those who suffer it.? 
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CHAPTER: VITE 
CONCLUSION, 


In the modern sense of the term the apology of Ori- 
gen is the first apology for Christianity. Up to this 
period the scientific demonstration of the truth of 
Christianity had only been an accessory, not a prin- 
cipalaim. The great object of the apologists had been 
to check persecution by showing its unreasonableness : 
they sought rather to establish the innocence of Chris- 
tians in relation to the State than to prove the truth 
of Christianity ; to protest against the persecution of 
the truth rather than to ward off intellectual assaults 
upon it. The first attack on Christianity as a religion 
came naturally from the Jews. Hence in all the 
earlier apologies we find two main lines of defence. 
Charged with nonconformity to the rites of the na- 
tional religion, they defend their attitude by an expo- 
sition and criticism of the errors and insufficiency of 
heathenism: accused at once of their connection with 


the Jews and of their secession from them, they 
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attach almost exclusive importance to the function of 
prophecy, seeking by means of it to establish, in op- 
position to their heathen assailants, the divinity of 
Judaism, and to maintain against the Jews the fulfil- 
ment of their Messianic hopes in the person of Jesus. 
The foundations of a higher apology were laid when 
the Church was compelled by the intellectual unrest 
within to examine its treasures and test its creden- 
tials. But such movements within the Church sprang 
rather from an attempt to define the truth than from 
hostility towards it: they were not attacks from with- 
out, but rival plans of building up the citadel from 
within. Apologetics proper could not exist till Chris- 
tianity itself, and not Christians merely, had been put 
upon trial before a competent tribunal. As an attack 
not on the outworks but on the very foundations of the 
Christian faith, the ‘True Word’ of Celsus created the 
possibility and the necessity of a scientific apology. 
Probably no apology could have been more effective 
for the purpose and for the age for which it was writ- 
ten than the apology of Origen. The detailed char- 
acter of the reply, though it interfered with the logical 
order and symmetry of the defence, might the more 
convincingly reassure the minds of the perplexed. 
But it has more than once happened that the most 
suecessful defence has by its very success become 
obsolete: dealing with a passing mode of thought, it 
has died with the disappearance of that mode; and we 
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sometimes forget that the fighting was none the less 
real although the armour has long ago become anti- 
quated. In Origen there are such temporary elements, 
arising in part from the common beliefs of his age, in 
part from his idiosyncrasies. The latter are of no 
value except historically; the former may contain 
principles capable of modern application and restate- 
ment: a great writer is often fruitful and suggestive, 
even when his theories are fanciful and erroneous. 
To expect from Origen a full and adequate solution of 
modern problems would be a grotesque anachron- 
ism. His view of the magical power inherent in par- 
ticular names and formulas, the prominence which he 
gives to the theory of demons, with the conceptions 
of the universe which that involved, the analogies 
which he found in the sphere of natural history to 
the supernatural birth of Jesus, remind us that he 
was a thinker of the third century. On most of the 
questions of criticism that occupy the minds of theo- 
logians to-day Origen is silent, or he is of no service 
because of his fantastic exegesis, his external concep- 
tion of prophecy, his esoteric theory of Scripture. 
But on those characteristics of the Christian faith 
which are independent of all critical theories,—the in- 
ternal testimony, the witness of history, the moral 
force of Christianity as incarnated in Christian men 
and women,—few writers of any age have spoken with 
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more suggestiveness than he. His comprehensive 
grasp of Christianity in itself, in its historical rela- 
tions, and as a system of thought and life, is in some 
respects the most valuable part of his apology. He 
does not use the word, but if we may put his prin- 
ciples into modern phraseology, we would say that he 
regards Christianity as the absolute religion. 

Of this absoluteness one essential mark is univer- 
sality. Origen never ceases to insist on this feature, 
and to point out its continuous realisation! That 
all men of every nationality, that all classes of men 
differing in race, in rank, in culture, in intellectual 
and moral characteristics, could ever be united by 
a common bond of religious belief, was to Celsus an 
utterly impossible conception :? a strong undercurrent 
of impatience at such an idea runs through a great 
part of his polemic; and in this respect, as in most, 
he was an exponent of the thought of his age. To 
him, at least, the existence of a universal empire 
did not suggest the possibility of a universal religion : 
the crowding of the Pantheon gave no hint of it, for 
all the gods were placed there on a footing of equality, 
and every addition to the number brought no nearer 
the thought of universalism, for it was only the ad- 
dition of another for whom no exclusive sovereignty 
was claimed: the conception of a universal religion, 
which was at the same time a universal ethic, was 
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absolutely new, and could only arise when worship 
was held to be independent of ritual; when the belief 
in ohne supreme God was accompanied by the belief 
in man’s relation to Him, and in the possibility of his 
fellowship with Him. 

As the absolute religion, Christianity is the “heir 
of all the ages,”"—of all the past, of all its thought, its 
blind groping, its unconscious preparation. Hellenism 
as well as Judaism was a preliminary discipline for 
Christianity.1 Christ, whether consciously acknow- 
ledged or not, was “the Light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world;” and all truth, 
of the future as well as of the past, is His. Chris- 
tianity is not novel in the sense of being unrelated 
to other truth; between it and all truth there is the 
closest interrelation. This was a leading thought 
with Origen, and in the interests of his apologetic 
a fruitful principle. It enabled him to claim origi- 
nality for Christianity without putting forth the un- 
natural and impossible claim of absolute novelty ; 
to acknowledge the affinity of all other truths, while 
maintaining for Christianity uniqueness and finality ; 
to recognise in the unfulfilled dreams of heathenism 
an unconscious prophecy of Christianity. It enabled 
him to claim all thought as Christian; to admit in 
the intellectual sphere that co-operation which he 
did not admit in civic life. It enabled him—in some 
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respects the most valuable lesson of all—to meet 
other systems half-way; to meet on the common 
eround of practical morals those who refused to 
meet him on the ground of supernaturalism.t So 
long as it was moral in its aim and issue, all truth 
was to be recognised: half-truths were to be regarded 
as truth, not as errors, unless when they were repre- 
sented as the whole truth. Christianity, according 
to the conception of Origen, might say, “I am of God: 
nothing divine is alien to me.” 

As the absolute religion, Christianity is in harmony 
with the demands of the reason and heart of man, 
satisfies all his aspirations, makes provision for every 
side of human nature, and claims to control it. Chris- 
tianity comes to a soil prepared for it. Between the 
soul of man and Christian truth there is a natural 
affinity: it never clings to error wilfully, but in blind 
passion, because it invests error with the beauty of 
truth: on the presentation of Christianity it at once 
recognises its true kindred.? In this natural relation- 
ship between man and Christianity are to be found 
the possibility of its becoming universal, and the secret 
of its permanence. 

Christianity is absolute in idea, and therefore final. 
The goal of all religion, whether consciously or un- 
consciously defined, is to bring man into union with 
God. Christianity fulfils this end by its ideal of 
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worship,—by bringing man into fellowship with no 
impotent demon, no impersonal fate, but with “the 
God over all.” It fulfils this desire for union not 
only in idea but in the sphere of history. By the 
incarnation the essential affinity of the divine and 
the human is manifested, for the incarnation of God 
in Christ is a real incarnation. It fulfils all the 
dreams of an incarnation—all the yearnings that found 
expression in the glorification of men into gods, or in 
. the legends about the descent of gods among men. It 
brings the doctrine of the incarnation into harmony 
with the ethical life of man by presenting to all men 
the possibility of a moral incarnation. 

From what has been said it will be manifest that 
for the truth of revelation generally, as of Christianity 
in particular, Origen attaches most importance to the 
internal evidence. The ultimate ground of revelation 
is the philanthropy of God; its aim is the moral sal- 
vation of mankind.’ All revelation, including the 
manifestation of God in Christ, is an act of divine 
condescension to the needs and capacities of men: it 
is a putting of the treasure in earthen vessels, a man- 
ifestation of the supernatural within the boundaries 
of the natural, a limitation of the truth revealed by a 
material embodiment. To be consistent, Origen should 
have recognised in the written word a kenosis similar 
to that which he clearly acknowledged in the incarnate 
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Word. But here, as elsewhere in Origen, we see the 
coexistence of contradictory principles, or rather of 
principles the one of which would have been rendered 
superfluous by the logical development of the other. 
By his theory, for example, of the universal activity 
of the Logos, he had a principle which fully explained 
in a manner consistent with the unique claims of rev- 
elation the parallels and analogies in Greek philos- 
ophy and religion to the Christian Scriptures; but he 
supplemented it by the theory that some of the par- 
allels were due to demonic agency, which thus sought 
by anticipation to throw discredit on Christianity.? 
His theory of demonic influence was never brought 
into relation to his view of ethnic inspiration. So 
was it with his conception of the Scriptures. In his 
view of the self-limitation of God in His Word, he had 
a grasp of the principle of development which would 
have accounted for all that was perplexing in a reve- 
lation of divine truth to men: for had he followed out 
his own principle, he would have seen that God spoke 
to men “as they were able to hear it”; that He was 
limited not only by the capacities of men in general, 
but by the age and characteristics of the particular 
nation or men to whom His truth was communicated ; 
but he was prevented by his allegorical bias from 
giving due force to this thought. It is idle, however, 
to regret this, as, whether Origen adopted the esoteric 
1 viii. 4; vii. 30. Cf. vi. 9. 
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theory from apologetic motives, or, as is more probable, 
found in its apologetic value a strong argument for 
the necessity and truth of the theory, Scripture would 
not have been to Origen what it was but for his mystic 
interpretation of it. 

While revelation was thus due to the love of God 
for man, it was the love of a holy God, and accord- 
ingly morality was necessarily associated with phil- 
anthropy. To this end everything was made subser- 
vient. The prophets of the Jews were worthy to be 
inspired because of their moral beauty and strength.? 
The test of their inspiration is the measure of the 
reformation which was created by the truth which 
they spoke: the perfect ambassador of truth is he 
who produces a complete reformation.? The inspira- 
tion of words which urged men to forsake sin is the 
same as the inspiration of words in which the future 
was foretold.* And as morality was a prerequisite 
in the persons who were inspired, and the touchstone 
of the words for which inspiration was claimed, so 
was moral purity essential for their interpretation.° 

It is only when we turn to his defence of Christ 
and Christianity that we see of how supreme import- 
ance in the eyes of Origen was the moral argument. 


To him the great problem of Christianity, as well as 
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its chief apology, was Christ Himself. He does not 
ignore the value of the evidence of miracle and pro- 
phecy ; but he is conscious of the hmitations of the 
aroument from the miraculous, and with a true in- 
stinet he fixes on that aspect which is of most abiding 
force in the argument from prophecy. The miracles 
wrought by Christ as an attestation by God of Him 
and His teaching were natural elements in a super- 
natural mission: by the moral test they were easily 
discriminated from the physical marvels of heathen- 
ism. but the greatest miracle was the spiritual trans- 
formation which was produced by His Gospel in the 
hearts and lives of men, to the reality of which 
every day added its increase of testimony. From 
the supernatural results of Christianity, as revealed 
in this moral revolution which attended its progress, 
he argued for the divine origin of the Founder who 
created a force so constant and invariable in its 
working, which showed no symptom of exhaustion 
but was daily growing in strength, which was not 
diminished by being shared, which owed nothing to 
the agencies by which it was transmitted, which gave 
vitality to moral truths that had been lying dormant 
and inoperative, and which in the two centuries that 
had elapsed had proved its universal adaptiveness. 
With supernatural foresight Christ had predicted both 
the intensity of this force and the method of its opera- 
tion, the obstacles with which it would meet, and its 
¥ 
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victorious advance. The progress of the Gospel was 
thus a continuous attestation of the prophecy. Christ 
is exhibited by Origen as a spiritual physician who 
possessed a radical cure for the moral maladies of men, 
and as the Founder of a kingdom which was des- 
tined to embrace all mankind under its sovereignty. 
Humanity had already acknowledged, and was every 
day vindicating, His claims, And, as a consequence, 
the Christian life was the best apology. This was 
the test of Christ Himself. Apologetics had for its 
sure foundation Christian ethics. To lives which 
were clearly supernatural in their aspirations and aims, 
which were reproductions of a divine archetype, which 
like a temple revealed the beauty of the divine ideal, 
which were originated and maintained by Him and 
would find completion only in Him, Christ left the 
defence of Himself and His truth. 

The apology of Origen contains the germs of many 
principles which subsequent apologists have developed. 
That Christianity, in respect of its fundamental prob- 
lems, presents no greater difficulty than theism, while 
it gives a solution which to mere theism is impossible ; 
that faith is not a principle limited to the sphere of 
Christianity, but of universal application ; that Chris- 
tianity is to be judged by its ideals, especially by its 
ideal of eternal life,—may be quoted by way of illustra- 
tion.! One principle which has not generally received 
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the same recognition from an apologetic point of view 
is his interpretation of the meaning of heresy or divi- 
sion in the Church. His insight into its historical 
source was sound,—not less sound into its function. 
- Absolute uniformity of opinion never existed in the 
Church: if it did, it would be the death of religion,—an 
evidence rather that it was dead, and of no living inter- 
est to men. Heresy is a strong testimony that spiritual 
ailments are as real as physical evils; that the prob- 
lems of religion call for solution as imperatively as 
the problems of ethics and philosophy. That which 
creates no antagonism creates no enthusiasm: criti- 
cism of the truth is a higher tribute than passive 
acquiescence in it; the history of heresy an invaluable 
aid to the study of the development of Christian doc- 
trine. The dream of a united Church, of a vast body 
of men marching under the same banner for thescon- 
quest of evil, with discipline perfect, with ranks un- 
broken, armed from age to age with the same weapons, 
ever repeating the same watchwords with monotonous 
accent, is a dream which has always exercised a natural 
fascination for men, but it is a fascination which dis- 
appears before the cold light of history. Much truer 
is the conception which underlies the illustration of 
Origen, that absolute oneness in Christian belief can 
only exist where the souls of men are asleep or dying; 
that to each section of the Church, to each interpreter, 
has been given the elucidation of some aspects of truth 
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which others had ignored or forgotten; and that the 
evil lies not so much in the division itself as in at- 
taching exaggerated emphasis to the importance of 
some little dividing-line; that 


‘“‘God reveals Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


Celsus has done a signal service to the history of 
the Church by showing how Christianity appeared to 
the eyes of an outsider; but he has done much more. 
He was an outsider who had a philosophy of poly- 
theism which he exhibited as superior to Chris- 
tianity ; for while it satisfied the demands of reason 
by acknowledging the unity of God, it did not 
openly break with the religious beliefs and ceremonies 
of the people. The teaching of Celsus is virtually 
presented by him as a rival system of religion and 
morals, and Origen accepts the challenge. At the 
close of his reply, Origen leaves it to the reader to 
decide whether his work or that of Celsus breathes 
more of the spirit of the true God, and is more 
animated by that truth which by sound doctrines 
stimulates men to the highest life Both Celsus and 
Origen recognised a certain affinity of ideas; once or 
twice the question at issue between them seems to 
narrow almost to a vanishing-point; but the resem- 
blance is more apparent than real. There are passages 
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which seem to show, as Harnack says,! that the 
Christian teaching concerning the Son of God might 
very easily have been made acceptable to the edu- 
cated heathen by means of the doctrine of the Logos; 
but the very passage quoted plainly indicates that the 
distinctively Christian dogma of the Word “becoming 
flesh” was utterly repugnant to all Hellenic ways of 
thinking. Detached thoughts in each writer might be 
transferred to the other; but in regard to their con- 
ceptions of God, the universe, and man, Celsus and 
Origen stand in fundamental antagonism. If Celsus 
were a true interpreter of Hellenism—and his relation 
alike to his precursors and his successors marks him 
out as a representative man—the possibilty of a 
meeting-point between Hellenism and Christianity, 
or of an assimilation of the one by the other, was 
almost unthinkable. 

The theological watchword of Hellenism was the 
much-quoted saying of Plato, “To find out the Maker 
and Father of the universe is a hard task, and when 
we have found Him it is impossible to speak of His 
nature to all.”2. The supreme God of Celsus is hid- 
den and inaccessible ; the God of Christianity is self- 
revealing and accessible. It might be possible for a 
philosopher to rise to the lofty uplands where God 


1 ij, 31. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. p. 609. 
2 Timeus, 28 C. Cf. Justin, Cohort., c. 38 (37 B); 2 Apol., c. 
10 (48 E) ; Clement, Cohort., c. 6, s. 68; Cyril con. Julian., i. 30 D. 
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dwells, break in on the solitary grandeur of the 
Eternal, and catch up some fragment of truth, but 
he could not bring back to his fellows the fruit of 
his toil; it remained a solitary possession, which he 
could not impart to others. But man’s interest in 
God is conditioned by His power and His will to 
manifest Himself. If He cannot or will not unveil 
Himself, He is, so far as man 1s concerned, non-exist- 
ent, at least impersonal and non-moral. The unknown 
Christian teachers whose doctrine is quoted by Cel- 
sus had a clear perception of this principlet They 
saw that to deny to God the attribute of self-mani- 
festation was to destroy His moral relationship to 
man; that God cannot but unveil Himself; and that 
the incarnation, as a revelation of God—the highest it 
was possible for man to receive, and in the form best 
adapted to the capacities of man—was a necessity. 
Christianity called on men to put their faith in a God 
who visited the human race, and exercised a provi- 
dence over every individual;? Hellenism could admit 
neither position, as 1t was more concerned about the 
dignity than the goodness of God. 

Not less antagonistic were their views of God’s 
relation to the universe and to man. The God of 
Hellenism was transcendent but not immanent; the 
God of Christianity is transcendent and immanent. 
Holding by a dualistic theory, Celsus taught that the 
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seeming evil in the universe was due to matter, and 
therefore independent of God: he had no solution for 
the moral disorder in the world, because he ignored 
the individual character of that disorder. In this 
Hellenism was consistent with itself: individualism 
in every form was the great stumbling-block. “Man 
as man was nothing in antiquity; the State was 
everything.” Religion was a national concern, and. 
only related to the individual as one of a nation. 
Christianity, by its conception of man as a spiritual 
being capable of direct fellowship with God, created or 
gave a new prominence to the thought of individual 
rights and duties; and at the same time gave unity to 
the moral life, by bringing into harmony the religious 
and moral spheres, which in Hellenism stood apart 
and unrelated. Origen might well challenge a com- 
parison between Hellenism and Christianity; for he 
saw everywhere around him that the Christian ideal of 
life, however imperfectly realised, carried with it an in- 
tensity and universality of moral influence which was 
altogether unparalleled. In brief, Hellenism offered 
to the soul thirsting after God, a hidden God, who 
therefore could have no claim upon man, and no 
interest in him; for an explanation of the mystery in 
the universe, a theory which could only issue in moral 
paralysis, for it said that no explanation was possible ; 
for an ethical standard, a fluctuating law, whose 


authority was external, and which could take no 
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cognisance of the inner spring of human actions; for 
the unquenchable hope of immortality, a denial or a 
mocking shadow. Christianity, on the contrary, as 
set forth by Origen, presented to man a revealing and 
revealed God, whose essence was love, and whose love 
had been eternally operative; for an explanation of 
the universe, the assurance that there was advance 
even in seeming retrogression, and that evil would 
finally be overthrown; for its moral ideal, the pattern 
of a divine life hved under human limitations, and 
therefore within the reach of all; for the hope of 
immortality, the certainty of its attainment under, 
conditions which implied the eternal progress of the 
intellectual and moral nature of man. 

A striking lght is cast on the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Hellenism represented by Celsus by the 
apologies which paganism put forth, when, more than 
two centuries after, 1t in turn had to plead for toler- 
ation. Nothing reveals so plainly its own hopeless 
decadence, as well as the radical contrast between 
it and Christianity. It had learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. The dying paganism was defended 
in the West by Symmachus, the patriotic repre- 
sentative of national religions; in the East by Liba- 
nius, an exponent of philosophical polytheism. In 
384 Symmachus, the Prefect of Rome, presented, 
in name of the Senate, a petition to Valentinian 


praying that the altar of Victory might be restored 
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to the senate-house. With something of the impa- 
tience of a statesman for the discussions of cultivated 
leisure, he repeats the theory of the one God being 
worshipped under many forms;! his real ground 
is the old view of gods of nations and gods of cities 
who were assigned to each by the divine mind The 
strongest point in his own eyes is the appeal to 
tradition: he makes Rome herself plead for reverence 
to her age,—for the use of the ancestral rites by the 
ministry of which she had subdued the world.’ He 
makes one fatal concession. If Victory, he pleads, 
is denied the honour of a god, let honour at least 
be paid to the name.*’ When a passionate worshipper 
of the ancestral religions was willing to plead that 
his god might be tolerated as a metaphor, his defence 
could only hasten its downfall. The apology of 
Libanius, which was addressed to Theodosius a few 
years later, is in some respects feebler than the appeal 
of Symmachus. Like Celsus, the tutor of Julian 
speaks with the scorn of one on a higher platform 
of men “who have left the fire-tongs, the hammer, 
and the anvil, and arrogantly discourse about heaven 


1“ Aquum est, quicquid omnes colunt, unum putari.. . . Sed 
otiosorum disputatio est heec.’’—Relationes, iii. c. 10, edit. Meyer. 


2 “*Varios custodes urbibus cultus mens divina distribuit.’—Idem, 
e, 8. 

3 “Utar cerimoniis avitis.’”’—Idem., ec. 9. 

+ «*Reddatur saltem nomini honor, qui numini denegatus est.” — 
Idem, c. 3. 

© Between 388 and 391—Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius, p. 192. 
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and those who dwell in it.”4 He prays that the 
temple should not be destroyed on the ground that 
the gods worshipped therein had been useful to Rome, 
even the source of its power, and avers that to destroy 
the temples would be to destroy the very soul of the 
country.” His chief plea is unconsciously a condem- 
nation of Hellenism. It is, that the law had not 
explicitly ordered the destruction of the temples; had 
the king enjoined it, the destroyers of the temples 
would have done no wrong; no one was so audacious 
as to claim to be superior to the law.3 The difference 
between this abject surrender to the will of the State 
and the clear declaration of Origen for the supremacy 
of the divine law above all human enactments is 
the measure of the difference between Hellenism 
and Christianity, between a religion which was only 
national and one which was truly individual, be- 
tween a philosophical theory and a spiritual faith. 
Christianity was influenced by Hellenic ideas both 
directly and indirectly; but Hellenism was to the 
very end unconscious of any relationship, and con- 
tinued to repeat its exploded watchwords as if Chris- 
tianity had never existed. The theology of Libanius 
is not one step in advance of that of Celsus. And 

1 Libanius, ‘Yrtp rv fepav—Reiske, vol. ii. pp. 179, 180. 

2 Idem, vol. ii. p. 167—rovt@ TeTUpAwTal Te kal Keira Kal TEOVNKE 


\ 
puxn. 
3 Idem, vol. ii. pp. 163, 172, 174, 176. ovKobdy of Kabatpodvres ovK 
Nolkovy TO Ta SoKodyTa TE BaciAret moretyv—vol. il. p. 201. 
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this was necessarily the case. Neither in its popu- 
lar form nor as interpreted by philosophy did pa- 
ganism contain any principle of development. As 
held by the populace, its development was a contra- 
diction in terms,.for its strongest argument was the 
appeal to the past. Its interpretation by philosophy 
was futile, like all unreal compromises, and killed the 
religion which it professed to save; for the one God 
of the philosophers was never really brought into re- 
lation to the inferior deities of the many. As if its 
only chance of survival was the absolute isolation of 
its own ideas, to the last Hellenism regarded the 
Christian conceptions as utterly alien: having no 
principle of life, it lacked the power to assimilate; 
while by its concessions to the popular religions it 
destroyed its own coherence. Christianity claimed 
to be at once a philosophy for the few and a saving 
faith for the many, and in both forms equally divine 
and authoritative:+ it took captive Hellenic culture, 
and transformed it from an enemy into a servant; 
for, like a living organism, it had power to assimilate 
all that was akin to itself without being faithless 


to the law of its own inner development. 


1 Cf. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. p. 567. 
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233 —their prophets, 146, 147, 
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320—why Judaism not perma- 
nent, 151, 152—expected a Mes- 
siah, 198, 199—why rejected 
Christ, 202, 203—toleration of, 
276—not alone the care of God, 
201." Other references; 25, 26, 
34, 47, 85, 86, 137, 231, 289, 312. 

John, St, 93, 94, 297. 

Jonah, 73. 

Joseph, 22, 23. 

Judas, 28, 226. 

Julian, his relation to Celsus, 14— 
parallel passages referred to, 31, 
32, 36, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 60, 62, 65, 
68, 74, 75, 82—his knowledge of 
Scripture, 90—said that John in- 
vented the divinity of Christ, 94 
—repeated criticism of Celsus, 
105, 106—his theory of the 
national gods, 275, 276—other 
references, 16, 278. 

Justin Martyr, 96, 98, 8325—his re- 
lation to Celsus, 101, 102, 104. 


Keim quoted or referred to, 7, 9, 
V1, 12, 14,195 Sos 70s 76, Se: 
100. 


Law of nature and the written law, 
269, 270. 

Libanius, his defence of Hellenism, 
328-330. 

Lot, story of, 45, 139. 

Lucian held by Keim to be a friend 
of Celsus, 9—discussion of this 
view, 10-15—quoted, 267. 


Magi, the, and Christ, 24, 173. 

Marcellians, 6, 55. 

Marcion and the Marcionites, 6, 55, 
63, 68, 76, 85, 89, 182, 292. 

Matter the source of evil, accord- 
ing to Celsus, 47—matter and its 
qualities, 167. 

Matter quoted, 59. 

Minucius Felix, 5. 

Miracles, attacked by Celsus, 20, 
23—ranked with the works of 
sorcerers, 25, 26, 32—like those 
recorded of Greek heroes, 36— 
defended by Origen as possible, 
210—as necessary to the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, 2i1— 
not invented by the evangelists, 
212—not the work of sorcery, 213 
—not like the Greek legends, 215 
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—to be tried by the moral test, 
214, 216—significance of, 321. 

Mithras, 21, 59. 

Moral argument, 193-197—its rela- 
tion to others, 195—pre-eminence 
of, 320-322—other references, 
234, 237, 254-260, 271, 290. 

Moses, attacked for want of origin- 
ality, 21—for deceiving the Jews, 
22, 54—in conflict with Jesus, 68 
—charge of want of originality 
refuted, 124—older than Plato, 
125—character and influence of, 
137, 188—his books an introduc- 
tion to Christianity, 148—mira- 
cles of, and Christ compared, 203. 
See Cosmogony. 


Names, Origen’s theory of, 303-305, 
314. 


Nature, distinction between ‘‘above” 
and ‘‘ contrary to,” 210 

New Testament. See Gospels and 
Scriptures. 


Old Testament. See Scriptures. 

Ophites, 6, 59, 60, 241. 

Oracles, pagan, 78, 146, 307-309. 

Origen, knew little about Celsus, 5, 
9, 10—blames Celsus for disorder, 
16—his reply to Celsus in eight 
books, 18—the ‘True Word’ sent 
to him by Ambrose, 113—when 
reply written, 7b.—estimates of 
his apology, 114—his qualifica- 
tions for the work, 7b.—his por- 
trait as a teacher, 115-117—held 
apology to be superfluous, 117— 
his contempt for Celsus, 117, 118 
—aim and form of apology, 119 
—consciousness of victory, 120— 
his love of allegory, 126, 320—his 
defence of the Scriptures, 121- 
136—of Judaism, 136-152—of the 
incarnation generally, 153-180— 
his teaching as to evil, 160—as to 
matter, 167—as to man and the 
universe, 167-176 — his Christol- 
ogy, 184-191—on the moral argu- 
ment, 193-197—on prophecy, 197- 
209—on miracles, 209-216 —on 
the resurrection of Christ, 216- 
224— on His passion, 229-233, 
—on the Church, 241—on here- 
sies, 241-244—on faith, 245- 
247 —his methods of teaching, 
248, 249—his esoteric theory, 250, 
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251--on the resurrection of the 
body, 261, 262—on the national 
gods, 277—his own theory of 
superintendents, 278 - 281 — on 
heathen feasts, 287 —on holy 
days, 7b.—on philosophy and 
Christianity, 292-294, 298, 299— 
his idiosyncrasies, 297—on poly- 
theism, 299, 306—-on worship, 
302, 303, 305—on the nature of 
names, 304—had no humour, 309 
—on the allegorising of mythol- 
ogy, 309, 310—on punishment, 
511—relation of, to former apolo- 
gists, 312—temporary and per- 
manent elements in his apology, 
313-315, 322—on Christianity as 
the absolute religion, 315-318— 
on the internal evidence, 318— 
his seeming contradictions, 319-— 
place of Christ in his apology, 
321, 322—points of contact with 
Celsus, 324, 325 —his presenta- 
tion of Christianity, 328. 
Orpheus, 72. 


Panthera, 22, 23. 

Pappeeus, 53, 305. 

Paul, St, 56, 99, 125, 242, 247, 252, 
261, 286. 

Pelagaud quoted or referred to, 7, 
9, 16, 19598) 101, 108: 

Peter, St, 100, 125, 209. 

Philo, 126. 

Philosophy, Celsus a votary of, 46, 
71— the handmaid of Christianity, 
117, 292—compared with Chris- 
tianity, 124, 127, 128, 129, 180— 
teachers of, inconsistent, 144, 299 
—divisions in, 242 — demands 
faith, 246—source of heresy, 292 
—its reconciliation with Chris- 
tianity, 293 — absurd specula- 
tions of, 294-296—J§inferior to 
Christianity, 297, 298. 

Plato, admired by Celsus, 10, 13— 
his teaching compared with Chris- 
tianity, 56, 57—Christianity al- 
leged to have borrowed from, 58, 
59, 69, 73, 74--reply of Origen to 
this charge, 124, 125, 226, 227—a 
master in theology, 70—all truth 
in Plato God-inspired, 123—alle- 
gorised by Origen, 126—relation 
to the theory of the national gods, 
274, 276—inferior to Jesus, 297— 
did not truly find out God, 298— 
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quoted or referred to, 42, 43, 
46, 47, 71, 106, 127, 144, 187, 217, 
236, 274, 292, 295, 325. 

Plutarch quoted, 9—his philosophy 
of polytheism, 274. 

Polytheism, defended by Celsus, 74- 
82—its moral failure, 194—its tol- 
eration, 264-267—its prevalence, 
268 — endeavours to reconcile it 
with philosophy, 14, 273-276, 324 
—Origen’s criticism of, 299—op- 
posed to unity of the universe, 
299, 300—condemned by Origen, 
302-309—defence of, by Symma- 
chus and Libanius, 328-330. 

‘ Preaching of Peter,’ 103, 104. 

Presbyters, 60. 

Prophecy, attack by Celsus on 
Messianic prophecies generally, 
26, 66-68 — may be apphed to 
others as well as Jesus, 24, 29— 
on the prophecies of Christ Him- 
self, 27, 28—not credible, 28—if 
true, an argument against Christ, 
28—on the prediction of the re- 
surrection, 32—value of heathen 
prophecies, 78—Origen’s defence 
of, importance of argument, 145, 
197—place of, in Judaism, 145- 
148 —defence of Messianic pro- 
phecies, 197-204—of Christ’s own 
prophecies, 204-209, 321—not in- 
vented, 204, 205—still being ful- 
filled, 206, 207—relation of fore- 
knowledge to human freedom, 
208, 209—heathen prophecies, 
308. 

Providence of God, nature of, ac- 
cording to Celsus, 50—according 
to Origen, 174, 175, 300, 226—the 
objections of Celsus likened to ob- 
jections to Providence, 136, 222. 
See God. 

Punishment, future, 42, 79, 135, 
136, 248, 249, 310, 311. 

Pythagoras, 236, 260, 295. 


Redepenning, 114, 119. 

Renan, 219. 

Resurrection of Christ, compared 
by Celsus to that of other char- 
latans, 52—-witnessed only by a 
half-frenzied woman, 33—or in- 
vented by disciples, 34—Christ, 
when risen, should have appeared 
to His judges and others, 7b.— 
only a phantom, 36, 70—discrep- 
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ancies in the narratives of, 55— 
defended by Origen, 216-224 — 
contrasted with Old Testament 
and Greek records, 217, 218—not 
founded on illusion, 219, 220— 
not invented, 221—why Christ 
did not appear before all, 222, 
223 — discrepancies reconciled, 
223, 224—nature of the resurrec- 
tion-body, 221—other references, 
28, 64. 

Resurrection of the body, attacked 
by Celsus, 51, 79—how defended 
by Origen, 260-262. 

Reuss, 95, 98. 

Revelation, why necessary, 122—in 
what sense original, 123, 124— 
form of, determined by moral 
aim, 131, 134—due to the philan- 
thropy of God, 318, 319. See 
Inspiration and Scriptures. 

Rome. See the Empire. 


Satan, 61, 62, 160. 

Scriptures, Old Testament criti- 
cised by Celsus, 45, 46—how far 
they were known to Celsus, 85- 
100—defended by Origen, 122-136 
—claims of, proved by prophecy, 
145, 197—twofold sense of, 149 
—their dark sayings, 250, 251— 
internal evidence for, 318. See 
Allegorical interpretation, In- 
spiration, and Revelation. 

Septuagint, 86, 113, 186. 

Sibylline books, 100. 

Sibyllists, 55. 

Sicarii, 205. 

Simon, 202, 235. 

Sin, prominence of, in Christian 
teaching known to Celsus, 39— 
incurable, 40—criticism of Ori- 
gen, 156, 157—-view of sin deter- 
mines opposite theories of the 
universe, 175, 327. See Evil. 

Sinners invited by Christians, 39, 
40, 157, 158, 194, 257, 258. 

Socrates, 20, 208, 309. 

Son of God. See Incarnation and 
Jesus Christ. World so called 
by some, 62. 

Sorcery, the miracles of Christ and, 
32, 213, 214. 

Soul, the, according to Celsus, 46, 
79. 

Symmachus, 267—his defence of 
paganism, 328-330. 
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Temples, why Christians avoid, 
288-293. 

Tertullian, accuses the Marcionites 
of retouching the Gospels, 89 
on heresies and philosophy, 292 
= teterred to, 5, 123, 152, 154, 
187, 197, 200, 233, 264. 

Thomas, doubt of, 220. 

Trajan, 264. 

‘True Word,’ the, its date, 5-9— 
place where written, 9 — its 
author, 9-15—to what extent 
preserved, 16—charge of dis- 
order, 16,17—analysis of, 18-83 
—its divisions, 19—Part I., 19- 
34—Part II., 34-83—knowledge 
of Scriptures it exhibits, 85-100 
—knowledge of Christian litera- 
ture, 100-104—its learning, 105 
—modern in its criticism, 4, 108, 
109—not answered for seventy 
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years, 118—Origen’s contempt 
for, 117, 118, 120—value of, in 
history of Apologetics, 84, 109, 
313. See Celsus. 

Tzschirner, 100. 


Universal religion, a, 83, 107, 253, 
315. 
Universe, man’s place in the, 47, 


50, 108, 167, 175, 176. 


Valentinians, 100, 182. 
Virgin Mary, Jewish slanders of, 
23—refuted, 187, 188. 


Word, the (Logos). See Incarnation 
and Jesus Christ. 

Word, the. See Revelation and 
Scriptures. 

Worship, according to Celsus, 82— 
according to Origen, 301-303. 
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BLACKMORE. The Maid of Sker. By h. D. Buackmorg, Author 


of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLAIR. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. From the 
Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALPHONS BELLESHEIM, 
D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by 
D. OswaLp HuntER Buarr, O.8.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. Complete in 
4 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps. Price ras. 6d. each. _ : 

BONNAR. Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Architect 
of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By Tuomas Bonnar, F.S.A. Scot., 
Author of ‘ The Present Art Revival,’ ‘The Past of Art in Scotland,’ ‘Sugges- 
tions for the Picturesque of Interiors,’ &c. With Three Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations. In One Volume, post 8vo. 

BOSCOBEL TRACTS. Relating to the Escape of Charles the 
Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited 
by J. Hucuess, Esq., A.M. A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illus- 
trations, including Communications from the Rev. R. H. BarHAm, Author of 
the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 8vo, with Engravings, 168. 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 
Brougham. Written by HimsELr. 3 vols. 8vo, 42, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 16s. each. ; f 

BROWN. The Forester: A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 
Rearing, and General Management of Forest-trees. By JAMES Brown, LL.D., 
Inspector of and Reporter on Woods and Forests. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, 36s. ; : ; 

BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 
For the Use of Students. By Rosperr Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, ras. 6d. 

BRUCE. In Clover and Heather. Poems by Watuacre Bruce. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A limited nwmber of Copies of the First Edition, on large hand-made paper, 128. 64. 

BRYDALL. Artin Scotland ; its Origin and Progress. By Ropert 


BrYDALL, Master of St George’s Art School of Glasgow. 8vo, res. 6d. 


LIFE IN THE Far West. By G. F. Ruxton. 
| VALERIUS: A Roman Story. By J. G. 
Lockhart. 
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BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By ALEx- 
ANDER BucHan, M.A., F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, &c. Crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN. The Shiré Highlands (East Central Africa). By 
JOHN BucHanan, Planter at Zomba. Crown 8vo, 5s. . 

BURBIDGE. Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and 
Floral Decorations. Being practical directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. 
Buresiper. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Cultivated Plants: Their Propagation and Improvement. 
Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, Cuttings, 
and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Families and Genera in 
Cultivation. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. ; 

BURTON. The History of Scotland : From Agricola’s Invasion to 
the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By JoHn Hitt Burton, 
D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 
8 vols., and Index. Crown 8vo, £3, 3s. 

History of the British Empire during the Reign of Queen 

Anne. In 3Vols. 8v0. 3 


6s. 
The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
The Book-Hunter. New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 











8vo, 78. 6d. 

BUTE. The Roman Breviary: Reformed by Order of the Holy 
Ccumenical Council of Trent; Published by Order of Pope St Pius V.; and 
Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII.; together with the Offices since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into English by Joun, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut. £2, 2s. 

The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and 
Notes. In paper cover, 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER. Pompeii: Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. 
ButLer. Post 8vo, 5s. 

BUTT. Miss Molly. By Brarrick May Burtt. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Eugenie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Elizabeth, and Other Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
——— Novels. Newand Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, each 2s. 6d. 


Delicia. Now ready. 

CAIRD. Sermons. By Joun Carrp, D.D., Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 
Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Published by Her Majesty’s Command. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

CALDER. Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised by 
WILLIAM CALDER. With Photogravure of the Pilgrimage Company, and other 
Illustrations, Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke’s Gospel: Its Demonology 
and Ebionitism. By Corin CAMPBELL, B.D., Minister of the Parish of Dun- 
dee, formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University. Author of the ‘Three 
First Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 
By the Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command 
of Her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Records:of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic, 
With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours or Tartans of the 
Highlanders. By Lorp ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. Illustrated with Nineteen 
full-page Etchings. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, 43, 3s. 

CANTON. A Lost Epic, and other Poems. By WitL1am Canton. 


Crown 8vo, ss. 
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CARRICK. Koumiss; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: and its Uses 
in the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, and other Wasting 
Diseases. With an Appendix on the best Methods of Fermenting Cow’s Milk. 
By GeorceE L. Carrick, M.D., L.R.C.8.E. and L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
British Embassy, St Petersburg, &c. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

CARSTAIRS. British Work in India. By R. Carstatrs. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 
Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. 


By JosErH CAuvin, LL.D. and Ph.D., of the University of Gottingen, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7S 


. 6d. 

CAVE-BROWN. Lambeth Palace and its Associations. By J. 
CavE-Brown, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many years Curate of Lam- 
beth Parish Church. With an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, containing an additional Chapter on Medieval Life in the 
Old Palaces. 8vo, with Illustrations, ars. 

CHARTERIS. Canonicity; or, Early Testimonies to the Existence 
and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on Kirchhoffer’s ‘ Quel- 
lensammlung.’ Edited by A. H. Cuarrteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 18s. 

CHRISTISON. Lite of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. 
Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edited by his Sons. In two vols. 8vo. Vol. I1.—Autobiography. 16s. Vol. II. 
—Memoirs. 


3. 16S: 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A Provincial Sketch. By the 
Author of ‘Culmshire Folk,’ ‘John Orlebar,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 258. 6d. 
CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. A Book of Common Order : 


Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Crown, 8vo, 6s. Also in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations and 
Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of ‘Arabian Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,’ &c. 2 vols. post S8vo, roxburghe binding, 25s. 

COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 
chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination ; also for all Officers of 
the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Comprising also a Synopsis of part of 
the Army Act. By Major F. Cochran, Hampshire Regiment Garrison In- 
structor, North British District. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 
Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 


Flood and Fell. By JoHn CoLtquHoun. Seventh Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. 8VvO0, 21S. 


COTTERILL. Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 
CoTTERILL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. — 

CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 
English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By JAmEs Cran- 
stoun, LL.D., Author of a Translation of ‘ Catullus.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. MAr1on CRAWFORD, Author of 
‘Mr Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr Claudius,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ &c. &c. Fifth Ed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 
Atonement. By the late Taomas J. CRAwFrorD, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. 8vo, reas. 


The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General 
and Special Aspects. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, os. 

The Preaching of the Cross,and other Sermons, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
— The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CRAWFORD. An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 


By Howarp CrRAwFrorD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 58. 
CUSHING. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pavt Cusine, Author 
of ‘The Bulli’ th’ Thorn.’ Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Cut with hisown Diamond. A Novel. 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
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DAVIES. Norfolk Broads and Rivers ; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 
and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRIsToPHER Davizs. Illustrated with 
Seven full-page Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

—— Our Home in Aveyron. Sketches of Peasant Life in 
Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES and Mrs BROUGHALL. 
Illustrated with full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

DAYNE. Tribute to Satan. A Novel. By J. BELFoRD Dayne, 
Author of ‘In the Name of the Tzar.’ Crown 8VO, 2s. 6d. ' 

DE LA WARR. An Eastern Cruise in the ‘Edeline.’ By the 
Countess De La Warr. In Illustrated Cover. 28. ; 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor VeItcH, LL.D., Glasgow University. Ninth Edition. 6s. 6d. 

DICKSON. Gleanings from Japan. By W. G. Dickson, Author 
of ‘Japan: Being a Sketch of its History, Government, and Officers of the 
Empire.’ With Illustrations. S8vo, 16s. , 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED: Their Treatment in reference 
to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By ‘ MAGENTA.’ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT, A. By the Author of ‘Ideala: A 
Study from Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DR HERMIONE. By the Author of ‘Lady Bluebeard,’ ‘Zit and 
Xoe.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, BooksI.-XII. Translated into 
English Verse. By Sir Coaryues Du Cane, K.C.M.G. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 
Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Royal Scots; with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the 
old Royal Scots. By Major R. C. Dupcxron, Adjutant 3rd Battalion The Royal 
Scots. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. é 

DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating to 
the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. BARKER DUNCAN. 
Crown 8Vo, 58. 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Relations 
between Agricultural Tenants and their Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. DUNSMORE. 8vVo, 7s. 6d. 


DUPRE. Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 
Giovanni Dupré. Translated from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi, with the 
permission of the Author. New Edition. With an Introduction by W. W. 
Story. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. : 

ELIOT. George Eliot’s Life, Related in her Letters and Journals, 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 

——-— George Eliot’s Life. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 158. 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other I]lustrations, 
New Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. __ 

——— Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). Handsomely 
printed in a new type, 21 volumes, crown 8v0, price £5, 5s. The Volumes 
are also sold separately, price 5s. each, viz. :— 

Romola. 2 vols.—Silas Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob. 1 vol.— 
Adam Bede. 2 vols.—Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols.—The Mill on the Floss, 
2 vols.—Felix Holt. 2 vols.—Middlemarch. 3 vols.—Daniel Deronda. 
vols.—The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol.—Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 
t vol.—Theophrastus Such. 1vol.—Essays. 1 vol. 

Novels by GreorGr Exiot. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede, I1- 
lustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—The Mill on the Floss. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 3s., cloth.—Silas Marner : the Weaver 
of Raveloe. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth.—Felix Holt, the Radical. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth.k—Romola. With Vignette. 3s 6d., cloth. 


Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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ELIOT. Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

—w— Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Ed. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 

Selected from the Works of GEorGE Exior. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 
with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

And in French morocco or Russia, 5s. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in the 
‘Saturday Review.’ New Ed. First & Second Series. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 

EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers; or, Queen, Ministers, 
Lords and Commons, By ALEXANDER CHARLES Ewatp,F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 58s. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 
Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Crown 8vo, 58. 

FARRER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By RiIcHARD RIDLEY 


FarrRER. With Twenty-seven full-page Illustrations by LorpD WINDSOR. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, ars. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 
B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir ALEx. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LUSHINGTON. 3 VOls. crown 8vo, 34S. 6d. 


Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. tos. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 3d Ed. tos. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 
Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. Firzroy. 
Post 8vo, 7S. “6d. 

FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Rosert 
Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 
8vo. [New Edition in preparation. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edi- 
tion, Crown 8vo, 7s.6d. _ ; 

——— Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lectures for 1887-88. 

[In the press. 

FORBES. Insulinde: Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the 
Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs H. O.Forpes. Crown 8vo, witha Map. 4s. 6d. 

lea eects CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

y Mrs OLIPHANT. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes published, see page 2. 

FOSTER. The Fallen City, and Other Poems. By Wit Foster. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lhe tak Gods and Heroes; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

y R. E. FRANCILLON. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ge 

FULLARTON. Merlin: A Dramatic Poem. By RALPH MacLEOD 
FULLARTON. Crown 8vo, ss. 

GALT. Novels by Joun Gan, Keap. 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Annals ‘of the Parish.—The Provost.—Sir Andrew Wylie. — 
The Entail. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. En- 

tirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection from the com- 


plete book. Feap. 8vo, red edges, price 1s. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Scottish Hymnal, with Appendix Incorporated. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. 1. Large 
type, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 2. Bourgeois type, limp 
cloth, 1s.; French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d.; 
French morocco, 1s. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 34. 5. Sunday -Schoo. Edition, 
paper covers, 1d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French 
morocco, 8s. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; 
French morocco, 3s. 


GERARD. Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D. Gerarp. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GERARD. The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures, and 


Fancies from Transylvania. By E.GrrRarp. InTwo Volumes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 25s. 


Bis: Some Tales Retold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Secret Mission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 

GERARD. Lady Baby. By DorotHta Gerrarp, Author of 
‘Orthodox.’ Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

——— Recha. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GERARD. Stonyhurst LatinGrammar. By Rev. JoHN GERARD. 


[New Edition in preparation. 
GILL. Free Trade: an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 
By Ricuarp GILL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
——— Free Trade under Protection. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir THEo- 
DORE Martin, K.C.B. Part I. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Ninth Edi- 
tion, feap., 3s. 6d. PartII. Second Edition, revised. Fceap. 8vo, 6s. 
GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 
AyToun and Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 
GOODALL. Juxta Crucem. Studies of the Love that is over us. 


By the late Rev.. CHARLES GOODALL, B.D., Minister of Barr. With a Memoir 
by Rev. Dr Strong, Glasgow, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GORDON CUMMING. Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C.F. 


Gorpon Cummine. With 15 full-page Illustrations and a Map. Second Hdi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vO, 30S. 


At Home in Fiji. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. With Illus- 
trations and Map. 7s. 6d. 
A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. sas. 6d. 
—— Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 
andthe History ofits Missions. With Map and Illustrations. 2vols.8vo,2ss. 
——— Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, ros. 

— — Granite Crags: The Y6-semité Region of California, Il- 
lustrated with8 Engravings. New andCheaper Edition. 8vo, 8s. 6d 
GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S8.I. 

By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I. GRawAM, B.S.C. 8vo, 148. 
GRAHAM. Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act, 1890. With Analysis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 


containing the Corrupt Practices Acts of 1883 and 1885, and Copious Index. 
By J. Epwarp GRAHAM, Advocate. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRIFFITHS. Locked Up. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of ‘The Wrong Road,’ ‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ &c. With Illustrations 
by C. J. STANILAND, R.I. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GUTHRIE-SMITH. Crispus: A Drama. By H. GUTHRIE-SMITH. 


In one volume. Fcap. 4to, 5s. 
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HAINES. Unless! A Romance. By RanpotpH Haines. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 
Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By R. C. HALDANE. Post 8vo, gs. 
HALLETT. A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. 
By Hour 8. Hau.ert, M. Inst. C.H., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Hon. Member Man- 
chester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 


HAMERTON. Wenderholme: A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By PHitip GILBERT HameErtoy, Author of ‘A Painter’s Camp.’ A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. J : 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Witt1am HamMIL- 
TON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manset, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and JoHN 
VeitcH, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. \ 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Sams. Third Edition. 
2 Vols.,. 24S. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor VEITcH, of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. A 

Sir William Hamilton: The Man and his Philosophy. 
Two Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown 8voO, 2s. 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
General Sir EpwarpD Bruce Hamtey, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.,M.P. Fifth Edition, 
revised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 

——— National Defence ; Articles and Speeches. Post 8vo, 6s. 

——— Shakespeare’s Funeral, and other Papers. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle: An Essay. Second Ed. Cr, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 


Wellington’s Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With TIllus- 

trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty? A Tale. By Major-General 
W. G. HamLey, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HARRISON. The Scot in Ulster. The Story of the Scottish 


Settlement in Ulster. By JoHn Harrison, Author of‘ Oure Tounis Col- 
ledge.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HASELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
——— Short Family Prayers. Cloth, 1s. 


HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop StTRa1n, 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, £1, 1s. The following Volumes may be had separately—viz. : 

The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written Word. 2 
vols., 8s.—The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the Principal 
Exercises of Piety. 1 vol., 3s. 

HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical 
Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. 8S. Heatiey, M.R.C.V.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Stock-Owner’s Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 
every Man who owns an Ox ora Cow. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
HEDDERWICK. Lays of Middle Age; and other Poems. By 


JAMES HEDDERWICK, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
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HEDDERWICK. Backward Glances; or, Some Personal Recollec- 
tions. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions.—Royal 8vo, 5s.—The Same, with Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
—Six Vols. in Three, feap., ras. 6d. 
SELEcT Poems or Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
HERKLESS. Cardinal Beaton Priest and Politician. By JonHn 
HERKLESS, Minister of Tannadice. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Members of the Church Service Society. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Purtip SrANHOPE WorsLey. Third Edition, 2 vols. 
feap., 12S. 

——— The Iliad. Translated by P. S. WorstEy and Professor 
CONINGTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horacsz G. 


Hutcuinson. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


IDDESLEIGH. Lectures and Essays. By the late Earu oF 
IDDESLEIGH, G.C.B., D.C.L., &c. 8vo, 16s. 


—— Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First 
Earl of Iddesleigh. By ANDREW Lanc. With Three Portraits and a View of 
Pynes. Third Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
POPULAR EpiTIon. Inone volume. With two Plates. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 
of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 215. ; 
JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 
to Blundertown and Back. By Jean JAmMBON. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by CHARLES DoyLE, engraved by DatzieLt. Fourth Thousand. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. Boards, 2s. 6d. 
JENNINGS. Mr Gladstone: A Study. By Louis J. JENNINGS, 
M.P., Author of ‘Republican Government in the United States,’ ‘The Croker 
Memoirs,’ &c. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attaché. By HuseErt 
E. H. JernrncHAm. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Diane de Breteuille. A Love Story. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 
J. F. W. Jounston. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon.; Author of ‘Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses,’ &c. With Maps and 102 Engravings. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Re- 
vised, and brought down to date. By Sir Cuaries A. CAMERON, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.I., &c. Sixteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Re- 
vised by Sir C. A. CAMERON. With numerous Illustrations, 
[New Edition in preparation. 
JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton: a Tragedy of the Reformation 
in Scotland, 1528. By T. P. Jounston. Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings. 5s. 
KEBBEL. The Old and the New: English Country Life. The 
Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The Farmers—The Peasantry— 
The Highteenth Century. By T. E. Kespet, M.A., Author of ‘ Agricultural 


Labourers,’ ‘Essays in History and Politics,’ ‘Life of Lord Beaconsfield.’ 
Crown 8vo, 5S. 


KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kino, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8v0, ros. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 
KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition, revised. With an Index to the Complete Work. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Complete in 9 Vols., crown 8vo, at 6s. each. 
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KINGLAKE, History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. VI. Winter Troubles. With a Map, 16s. Vols. VII. and VIII. From 
the Morrow of Inkerman to the Death of Lord Raglan. With an Index to 
the Whole Work. With Maps and Plans. 28s. _ 

EKothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 


of the ‘ History of the Invasion of the Crimea,’ price 6s. 


KNEIPP. My Water-Cure. As Tested through more than Thirty 


Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 
By SEBASTIAN KneErpp, Parish Priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Only Authorised English Translation. Translated from 
the Thirtieth German Edition by A. de F. Crown 8vo, ss. 


KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 
Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry KNo.Ltys, Captain Royal 


Artillery ; Author of ‘From Sedan to Saarbriick,’ Editor of ‘Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,’ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LAMINGTON. In the Days of the Dandies. By the late Lord 


LamMiInetTon. Crown 8vo. Illustrated cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LAWLESS. MHurrish: a Study. By the Hon. Emity Lawuess, 
Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,’ &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LAWSON. Spain of To-day: A Descriptive, Industrial, and Finan- 


cial Survey of the Peninsula, with a full account of the Rio Tinto Mines. By 
W. R. Lawson. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LEES. A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 
Debt Courts. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT. Studiesin Philosophy. By the Rev. J. Ligurroor, 
M.A.,D.Sc., Vicar of Cross Stone, Todmorden. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

LOCKHART. Novels by LavureNcE W. M. LockHarr. See 


Blackwoods’ New Series of Three-and-Sixpenny’ Novels on page 5. 


LORIMER. The Institutes of Law: A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By the late Jamrs LorRIMER, 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 8vo, 18s. 

— —— The Institutes of the Lawof Nations. <A Treatise of the 
Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In2vols.8vo. Volume 
I., price 16s. Volume II., price 2os. 

LOVE. Scottish Church Music. Its Composers and Sources. With 
Musical Illustrations. By JAmes Love. In1z vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

M‘COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By WiLt1am M‘Comsiz, 
Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, with Memoir of the Author. By Jamzs 
MAcDOoNALD, of the ‘ Farming World.’ Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer-Stalking. By ALEXANDER 
MacrAkz, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Feap.8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 

M‘CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Four vols. crown 8vo, 24S. — 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. R 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. 
MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 


cedure Act, 1887. By Norman DorAN Macponaup. Revised by the Lorp 
JUSTICE-CLERK. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
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MACGREGOR. Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles 
MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.1., C.I.E , Quartermaster-General of India. From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lapy MacGReEcGor. With Portraits and 
Maps to illustrate Campaigns in which he was engaged. 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 

M‘INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By CHarutes M‘InTOosH, 
formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. 2vols. royal 8vo, with 1350 Engravings. 44, 7s. 6d. Vol. I. On the 
Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. £2, ros. 

Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 41, 17S. 6d. 

MACINTYRE. Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sports on and 
beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLD MAciIntyrgE, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ’ 

MACKAY. A Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross. A 
Study of Scottish History and Character. By A. J. G. Mackay, Sheriff of 
these Counties. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. xzith 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 55th Thousand, re- 

vised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 3S. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended asan Intermediate 
Book between the Author’s ‘ Outlines of Geography’ and‘ Elements of Geo- 
graphy.’ Sixteenth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, vp. 238, 2s. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 188th Thousand, revised 
to the present time. 18mo, pp. 118, 1S. 

———- First Steps in-Geography. 1o5th Thousand. 18mo, pp. 
56. Sewed, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
With Express Reference to the Instructions issued by the Science and Art 
Department. 30th Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo, 1S, 6d. 

Facts and Dates; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences. 
For Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACKAY. AnOldScots Brigade. Being the History otf Mackay’s 
Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By JoHN Mackay (late) oF HERRIESDALE. Crown 8vo, 58. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 
of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lorp MAcKENzIE, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited by 
JoHN KIRKPATRICK, Hsq., M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, ras. 

M‘KERLIE. Galloway: Ancient and Modern. An Account of the 
Historic Celtic District. By P. H. M‘Keruiz, F.S.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Author of ‘Lands and their Owners in Galloway.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

M‘PHERSON. Summer Sundays in a Strathmore Parish. By J. 
GorpDon M‘PuHERSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of Ruthven. Crown 8vo, ss. 

— Golfand Golfers. Past and Present. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. A. J. BALFour, and a Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 
Davip M. Main. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. ' 

MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 
With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. WiLLiam Mair, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Earlston. Crown 8vo. With Supplements, 8s. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, the 
youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By FREDERIC MARSHALL, 


Author of ‘ Claire Brandon.’ Second Edition. 5s. 
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MARSHALL. It Happened Yesterday. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 
Close of the India Company’s Government; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By JoHn CLARK Marsuman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author’s 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 6d. 
MARTIN. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir THEODORE 
Martin, K.C.B. Second Ed., crown 8vo, 6s. Ninth Ed., fcap. 8vo, 3S. 6d. 
Goethe’s Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 
Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 
with Lifeand Notes. 2vols. New Edition, crown 8vo, 21s. 
Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergé, crown 8vo, 8s. 
The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 
Goethe, Uhland, and Others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
—— Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Ed., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By ADAM OEHLENSCHLAE- 

GER. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By OEHLENSCHLAEGER. With 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 38. : ‘ 

King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 
HENRIK Hertz. Second Edition, feap., 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By Hextena Faucit, LADY MARTIN. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. New Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, with Portrait by Lane, 7s. 6d. : ; 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. GrorcEe Matueson, D.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 

——— The Psalmist and the Scientist; or, Modern Value of the 
Religious Sentiment. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

——— Spiritual Development of St Paul. 3d Edition. Cr. 8vo, 53s. 

—— Sacred Songs. Newand Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MAURICE. The Balance of Military Power in Europe. An 
Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the Continental States. 
By Colonel Maurice, R.A., Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal 
Staff College. Crown 8vo, with a Map. 6s. 

MEREDYTH. The Brief for the Government, 1886-92. A Hand- 
book for Conservative and Unionist Writers, Speakers, &c. Second Hdition. 
By W. H. MerepytTH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, F.S8.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut de 
France, &c. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburghe, 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch: Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By CHRISTOPHER Y. MICHIE, Forester,Cullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Newand Cheaper Edition, enlarged, ss. 

——— The Practice of Forestry. Cr. 8vo, with Illustrations. 6s. 


MIDDLETON. The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn; or, The 
Tragedy of Dunphail. A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the Lady 
MIDDLETON. Square 8vo ros. Cheaper Hdition, ss. 

MILLER. Landscape Geology. A Plea for the Study of Geology by 
Landscape Painters. By Hucu MILLER, of H.M. Geological Survey. Cr.8vo, 3s. 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. Withspecial reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Rev. Ropr. Mitnze, M.A.,D.D., Ardler. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. : : 

MILNE-HOME. Mamma’s Black Nurse Stories. West Indian 
Folk-lore. By Mary PAMELA MILNE-Home. With six full-page tinted Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, 5s. 
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MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. ; 
MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 
Morir. With 8 Illustrations on Steel, by the late GrorcE CRUIKSHANK. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Another Edition, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
By ALFRED WILLIAMS MoMERIE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. 4th Edition. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 
Religion. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, oy 
The Origin of Evil,and other Sermons. Seventh Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, ss. : 
Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo, 38. 
Agnosticism. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Preaching and Hearing; and other Sermons. Third 
Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Beliefin God. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 38. 
——— Inspiration; and other Sermons. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 58. 
——— Church and Creed. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 
an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. Monraaus, 94th Regiment, Author of 
‘Claude Meadowleigh,’ &c. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 
Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs Ox1ipHanr, Author of the ‘ Life 
of Edward Irving,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 41, 4s. P 

MORISON. Sordello. An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning’s 
Poem. By JEANIE Morison, Author of ‘The Purpose of the Ages,’ ‘Ane 
Booke of Ballades,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Selections from Poems. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


There as Here. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*.* A limited impression on handmade paper, bound in vellum, 7s. 6d. 

“ Of Fifine at the Fair,” ‘Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” 
and other of Mr Browning’s Poems. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

MOZLEY. Essays from ‘Blackwood.’ By the late ANNE Moz.ey, 
Author of ‘ Essays on Social Subjects’; Editor of ‘The Letters and Correspond- 
ence of Cardinal Newman,’ ‘ Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley,’ &c. With a 
Memoir by her Sister, FAnny Mozuey. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By Wi1nL1Am Munro, M.A., 


Her Majesty’s Assessor of Railways and Canals for Scotland. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 


Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland ; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes; and with Forms of Procedure 
applicable to these Subjects. By JAmMEs Murpocu, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, £1, 10s. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 
no Plotin Particular. By A PLAIN Woman. Cheap Ed., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

By the Same AUTHOR. 
POOR NELLIE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NAPIER. The Construction of the Wonderful Canon of Logar- 
ithms. By Joun Napier of Merchiston. Translated, with Notes, and a 
Catalogue of Napier’s Works, by W1LL1AM RAE Macponatp. Small gto, 15s. 
A few large-paper copies on Whatman paper, 308. 
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NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 
Contributor to ‘Maga.’ By the Hon. Lord NzeAvess. Fifth Ed., feap. 8v0, 48. 

——— The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of ‘ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students, 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry AL- 
LEYNE Nicuouson, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.8., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, pp. 956, with 555 Engravings on Wood, 18s. : 

Text-Book of Zoology, tor the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 

tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. P 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 


Classes. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Engravings, 38. 


Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, 1s. 6d. 

A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. By Professor 
H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON and RicHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. Third Edition. Re- 
written and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings, £ 3, 3s. ; 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 
the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, ros. 6d. 

On the “Tabulate Corals” of the Palseozoic Period, with 
Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 15 Litho- 
graph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8V0,218. : 
Synopsis of the Classification of the Anima] King- 
dom. 8vo, with 106 Illustrations, 6s. ‘ 
On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticuli- 
pora and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 18s. 


NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 


By the late MaxweE.Lu Nicnotson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


—— Restin Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NICHOLSON. A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Present 


Monetary Problems. By JosepuH SHIELD NicHotson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Thoth. A Romance. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


— — A Dreamer of Dreams. A Modern Romance. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NICOLSON anp MURE. A Handbook to the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889. With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Index. By J. BApENAcH Nicotson, Advocate, Counsel to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and W. J. Mure, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland. Ninth Reprint. 8vo, 5s. 


OLIPHANT. Masollam: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 3 Vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d 

——— Scientific Religion; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 
Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

Altiora Peto. By Laurence OxirHant. Cheap Edition. 

Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

——— Piccadilly: A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New Edition, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 


——— Traitsand Travesties ; Social and Political. Post 8vo, ros. 6d. 
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OLIPHANT. The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the 
Lebanon. With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, ors. 
Haifa: Life in Modern Palestine. 2d Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling 
Rolling Stone. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife. By Mrs M. O. W. OuieHANntT. Seventh Edition. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portraits. 1s. 
OLIPHANT. Katie Stewart. By Mrs OLIPHANT. 2s. 6d. 
——— Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen. The Open Door 
—Old Lady Mary. Paper Covers, 1s. 
Sons and Daughters. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT. Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land. By F. R. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ON SURREY HILLS. By‘“A Son or tHE Marsuss.” Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Annals of a Fishing Village. Edited by J. A. OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. 2 Vols. imperial 8vo, £1, 118. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. Oswaup. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 78. 6d. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By Davip PagE, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science 
Newcastle, and Professor LAPwortH of Mason Science College, Birmingham. 
With Engravings and Glossarial Index. Twelfth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. 38. 6d. 

— — Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 

Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Edited by Professor Lapwortn, LL.D., F.G.S8., 

&c., Mason Science College, Birmingham. 12th Edition. 2s.6d. 

‘Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. LApwortH. With Engravings. 55. 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Nozn Paton. Feap., cloth, 5s. 

——— Poems bya Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

PATON. Body and Soul. A Romance in Transcendental Path- 
ology. By FREDERICK NokEL PATON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, rs. 
PATRICK. The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus. A 
Chapter in the History of Apologetics. By Rey. J. Patrick, B.D eines 
vol. crown 8vo. [In the press. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. Hocartn 
PATTERSON. 8VO, 12S. 

—— The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 
Metals upon the World. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s 
Body-Guard for Scotland. By James BALFour Paut, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. £2, 2s. ’ 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 
Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain 8. C. F. Periz, B.8.C. Cheaper 
Edition, feap. cloth, 1s. 

PETTIGREW. The ‘Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 
Management. By A. Petticrew. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

PHILIP. The Function of Labour in the Production of Wealth. 


By ALEXANDER Puiwip, LL.B., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Witt1am Kwniaut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portraits, price 3s. 6d. 

; [For list of Volumes published, see page 2. 

POLLOK. The Course of Time: A Poem. By Roserr PoLLox, 
A.M, Small feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Cottage Edition, 32mo, 8d. The 
Same, cloth, gilt edges, rs. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations by Birket 
Foster and others, feap., cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 4s. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French ; with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By THomas SpeNcER Baynes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Tenth Edition, r2mo, 4s. | 

POTTS anp DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores : An easy Latin Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late A. W. Ports, M.A., 
LL.D., and the Rey. C. Darneti, M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield Prepara- 
tory School, Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. i 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

POTTS. School Sermons. By the late AtexanpER Wm. Ports, 


LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7S. 


6d. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Ropert O. PRINGLE. 
Third Edition. Revised and Edited by James MacponaLp. Cr. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 
from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols.large 8vo, £3, 38. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
COLLECTION OF. Published Annually with General Index. 

RADICAL CURE FOR IRELAND, The. A Letter to the People 
of England and Scotland concerning a new Plantation. With2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
By Lieut.-Col. BALCARRES D. WARDLAW RAmMsAy. Two vols. post 8vo, 218. 

RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 
Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER 


ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,’ &c. 2 vols. 
8v0, 318. 6d. 

RANKIN. A Handbook of the Church of Scotland. By Jamzs 
RANKIN, D.D., Minister of Muthill; Author of ‘Character Studies in the 
Old Testament,’ &c. An entirely New aud much Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo, with 2 Maps, 78. 6d. at 

The Creed in Scotland. An Exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism of 1552, John 
Calvin’s Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient Latin and other Hymns. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ’ ; ae! 

——— First Communion Lessons. Twenty-third Edition. Paper 
Cover, 2d. 

RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Academicus. Large 4to, £2, 128. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. The Early Religion of Israel. As set forth by 
Biblical Writers and Modern Critical Historians. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1888-89. By James Ropertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Logiz Ropert- 
son, M.A. Feap.8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 6s. 

ROBERTSON. Our Holiday Among the Hills. By James and 
JANET LOGIE ROBERTSON. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E.S. Roscoz. Crown 


8vo, 48. 6d. : 

ROSS. Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By ANDREW Ross, 
8.8.C., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio. £2, 128. 6d. 


RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 


JoHN Russetu. Large 8vo, with Illustrations. 218. 
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RUSSELL. Fragments from Many Tables. Being the Recollections of 
some Wise and Witty Men and Women. By Gro. RussELL. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


RUTLAND. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the DuKE oF 
RUTLAND, G.C.B. (Lord JouN Manners). New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
—— Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 


and Charles Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With In- 
troductory Note by John Duke of Rutland. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUTLAND. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by the Ducuzss 
oF RUTLAND (Lady JoHN MANNERS). [New Edition in preparation. 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 

pouty of ie Women’s Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. Crown 

vo, 18. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

of Beaconsfield, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 


Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 
Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. ; 

A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Occasional 
Papers. Crown 8V0, 2s. 6d. 

——— Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 
Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 1S. 

SCHILLER. Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem. By FREDERICK 
von ScHILLER. Translated by C.G. A. LockHart. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By ‘‘Black Palmer.” Crown 8vo, 

interleaved with blank pages, 4s. ; 

SCOUGAL. Prisons and their Inmates; or, Scenes from a Silent 
World. By Francis Scoucat. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 

SELLAR. Manual of the Education Acts for Scotland. By the 
late ALEXANDER CraiG SELLAR, M.P. Eighth Edition. Revised and in 
great part rewritten by J. Epwarp GrauAm, B.A. Oxon., Advocate. 
With Rules for the conduct of Elections, with Notes and Cases. With a 
Supplement, being the Acts of 1889 in so far as affecting the Education Acts. 
8VO, 128. 6d. 

[SUPPLEMENT To SELLAR’S MANUAL OF THE EDUCATION AcTs. 8v0, 28.] 

SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By ANDREW SETH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Edinburgh University. Second Hdition. Crown 8vo, 5s. . 

—- Hegelianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lec- 
tures. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SETH. Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By James Sern, M.A., 


George Munro Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie College, Halifax, Canada. 
8vo, IS. 


SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 36s. 

SHAND. Half a Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners. By 


Avex. INNEs SHAND, Author of ‘Against Time,’ &c. Second Edition, 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 


Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 
‘Times.’ Crown 8vo, 58. 

— Kilcarra. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

SHARPE. Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B.,’ &c With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. In two 
vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings. £2, 128. 6d. 

SIM. Margaret Sim’s Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of ‘Mr Smith: A Part of His Life,’ &c. Crown 8V0, 58. 
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SKELTON. Maitland of Lethington ; and the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart. A History. By Joun SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., Author of ‘The Essays 
of Shirley.’ Demy 8vo. 2 vols., 28s. 

——— The Handbook of Public Health. A Complete Edition of 
the Public Health and other Sanitary Acts relating to Scotland. Annotated, 
and with the Rules, Instructions, and Decisions of the Board of Supervision 
brought up to date with relative forms. 8vo, with Supplement, 8s. 6d. ; 

—-— Supplement to Skelton’s Handbook. The Administration 
of the Public Health Act in Counties. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

— — The Local Government (Scotland) Act in Relation to Public 
Health. A Handy Guide for County and District Councillors, Medical Offi- 
cers, Sanitary Inspectors, and Members of Parochial Boards. Second Edition. 
With a new Preface on appointment of Sanitary Officers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

SMITH. For God and Humanity. A Romance of Mount Carmel. By 
HASsKeEtTr? Situ, Author of ‘ The Divine Epiphany,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

SMITH. Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By WILLIAM 
SMITH, Ruihovcess Discourse on Ethices,’&c. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, 1os. 6d. 

Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 
Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. . 

The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by 
GEORGE Merriam. Large post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

SMITH. Memoir of the Families of M‘Combie and Thoms, 
originally M‘Intosh and M‘Thomas. Compiled from History and Tradition. 
By Witu1AmM M‘Comepiz SmitH. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermonon the Mount and the 
Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER 
SmirH, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

sae Writing s by the Way. By JoHN CAMPBELL SMITH, 

M.A., a ie Crown 8Vv0, 98. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 
Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docu- 
ments. By W. C. SmitH, LL.B., Advocate. 8Vvo, 6s. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sorzey, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in University College of South Wales. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 
RodandGun. By TomSprepy. Second Edition, Revisedand Enlarged. With 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. HopeCrealocke,C.B.,C.M.G.,and others. 8vo, 158. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. 
By GrorcE W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STAFFORD. How I Spent my Twentieth Year. Being a Record 
of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87. By the MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 
of Designs. By Jonn StarrortH, Architect. 1o2 Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, £2, 178. 6d 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 


Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16, 16s. 
Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in cloth. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM; detailing the Labours of 


the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, 
Field- Worker, and Cattleman. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Ani- 
mals and Engravings of Implements, and Plans of Farm Buildings. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, andin great part rewritten by James MACDONALD, of the 
‘Farming World,’ &c., &c. Assisted by many of the leading agricultural 
authorities of the day. Complete in Six Divisional Volumes, bound in cloth, 
oy er 6d., or handsomely bound, in 3 volumes, with leather back and gilt 
OP, 43, 38. 
——— The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By 
As Ce and R. Scort Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry StepuHeNs. Large 
VO, £2, 28. 
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STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. JoHN 
STEvENson, Author of‘ Mycologia Scotia,’ Hon. Sec. Cryptogamie Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. AGARicus—BOLBITIUS. Vol. II, CortinaARIUS—DACRYMYCES. 

STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By JoHn SrEwaRt, 
V.S. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

——— Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 
Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

STEWART. <A Hebrew Grammar, with the Pronunciation, Syl- 
labic Division and Tone of the Words, and Quantity of the Vowels. By Rev. 
Duncan STEwaRT, D.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STEWART. Boethius: An Essay. By HuaH Fraser Stewart, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STODDART. Angling Songs. By THomas Top Stoppart. New 
Edition, with a Memoir by Anna M. Sroppart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STORMONTH. LEtymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Rev. James StormontH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. 
P. H. PHeup, M.A. Cantab. Tenth Edition, Revised throughout. Crown 
8Vv0, Pp. 800. 7s. 6d. : 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Ktymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rév. P. H. Poetp. Library 
Edition. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254. 28. 

STORY. Nero; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 
‘Roba di Roma.’ Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

——— Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 5s. 

——— Poems. 2 vols. feap., 7s. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Conversations in a Studio. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

— Excursions in Art and Letters. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her SIstTur. 
Post 8vo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, 12s. 6d. 

STURGIS. John-a-Dreams. A Tale. By JULIAN STURGIS. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

——- Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown 8vo,7s. 6d. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 


Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions of up- 
wards of tooo Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants; 
along with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and Culture. 
By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, Landscape Gardener; formerly Manager of the 
Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Meapows 
Taytor, Author of ‘The Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. &c. Edited by his 
Daughter. New and cheaper Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 8vo, 6s 

TELLET. Pastor and Prelate. A Story of Clerical Life. By Roy 
Teer, Author of ‘The Outcasts,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 258. 6d. 

THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 
German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
By the Rev. Ropert Menzizs, D.D. With a Preface written for this Transla- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : ‘ 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical 
Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. With Engraved Plans. By Davip THomMson, 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., at Drumlanrig Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8VO, 58. 
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THOMSON. The Handy Book of Fruit-Culture under Glass: being 


a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of 
Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With En- 
gravings of Hothouses, &c. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine. By WiLL1aM THomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition, 8vo, ss. 
THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. With 


Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, &c. By BARBARA 
THOMSON. Fcecap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THORNTON. Opposites. A Series of Essays on the Unpopular 
Sides of Popular Questions. By LEWIs THoRNTON. 8vo, 128. 6d. 

TOM CRINGLE’'S LOG. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, eas. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Published annually, price ss. 

TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 


land in the Seventeenth Century. By Joun Tutiocn, D.D., Principal of St 
Mary’s College in the University of St Andrews; and one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 


Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. 8vo, 15s. 
Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Memoir of Principal Tulloch, D.D., LL.D. By Mrs 


OurPHANT, Author of ‘Life of Edward Irving.’ Thirdand Cheaper Edition. 
8vo, with Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse: his Country and People. With 


Portraits of Typical or Famous Arabians, and numerous other Ilustiations ; 
also a Map of the Country of the Arabian Horse, and a descriptive Glossary of 
Arabic words and proper names. By Colonel W. Tweepig, C.8.I., Bengal Staff 
Corps, H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Baghdad. [In the press. 


VEITCH. Institutes of Logic. By JonHn Vurrcn, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

——— The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. From the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day. 2vols.fcap. 8vo,in roxburghe binding. 15s. 

——— Merlin and Other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

——— Knowing and Being. Essaysin Philosophy. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

VIRGIL. The Aineid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 
Verse by G. K. Rickarps,M.A.,and Lord RAVENSWORTH. 2Vols.fcap. 8vo, 10S. 

WALFORD. Four Biographies from ‘Blackwood’: Jane Taylor, 


Hannah More, Elizabeth Fry, Mary Somerville. By L. B. WALtrorp. Crown 
8VvO, 5S. 


WARREN’S (SAMUEL) WORKS :— 
Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 
Ten Thousand A-Year. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 6d. 
Nowand Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 
Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 
Essays: Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 5s. 
WARREN. The Five Books ofthe Psalms. With Marginal Notes. 


By Rev. SamuEt L. WARREN, Rector of Esher, Surrey; late Fellow, Dean, 
and Divinity Lecturer, Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
WEBSTER. The Angler and the Loop-Rod. By Davip WrsstTER. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON. Wellington Prize Essays on “the System of Field 


Manceuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops to meet a Continental Army.” 
Edited by General Sir Epwarp Bruce Hamuey, K.C.B.,K.C.M.G. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
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WENLEY. Socrates and Christ: A Study in the Philosophy of 
Religion. By R. M. Wentey, M.A., Lecturer on Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow; Examiner in Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow.. Crown 8Vvo0, 6s. 

WERNER. A Visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard at Major Bartte- 
lot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi. With an Account of River-Life on the Congo. 
By J. R. WERNER, F.R.G.S., Engineer, late in the Service of the Etat Inde- 
pendant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, while engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). Edited 
by the Rev. Professor ALEX. T. MircHELL, of St Andrews, and the Rev. Joun 
SrrutHeRS, LL.D. With a Historical and Critical Introduction by Professor 
Mitchell. 8vo, 158. vr : 

WHITE. The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. JaAmzs 
WuitrE. Seventh Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

—__—— History of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thou- 
sand, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. , 

WHITE. Archeological Sketches in Scotland—Kintyre and Knap- 
dale. By Colonel T. P. Wuirz, R.E., of the Ordnance Survey. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. folio, £4, 48. Vol. 1I., Kintyre, sold separately, £2, 2s. 

——— The Ordnance Survey ofthe United Kingdom. A Popular 
Account. Crown 8vo, 55. 

WICKS. Golden Lives. The Story of a Woman’s Courage. By 
Freperick Wicks. Cheap Edition, with 120 [Dlustrations. Illustrated 
Boards. 8Vvo, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAMSON. Poems of Nature and Life. By Davip R. 
WiiuiAMson, Minister of Kirkmaiden. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

WILLS anp GREENE. Drawing-room Dramas for Children, By 
W. G. Witts and the Hon. Mrs Greene. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILSON. Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
Professor FERRIER. 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2, 88. 

—_——._ Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

——— Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

——— Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

—__— Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 16s. 

—_—— The Noctes Ambrosianz. 4 vols., 16s. 


— — Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 


8vo, 48. 

WINGATE. Lily Neil. A Poem. By Davip WincGaTE. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH. The Historical Plays of Shakspeare. With 
Introductions and Notes. By CHARLES WorpswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of 8. 
Andrews. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, each price 78. 6d., or handsomely bound in 
half-calf, each price 9s. od. : 

WORSLEY. Poems and Translations. By PHILIP STANHOPE 
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